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PREFACE 


Tus third and concluding volume of the works of 
Isocrates contains a translation of all the discourses, 
and of the letters, which are not found in the previ- 
ously published Volumes I and II of the Loeb Library 
Isocrates in the translation of Dr. George Norlin. 
The text of this edition of Volume III is based on 
that of Friedrich Blass, [socratis Orationes, Leipzig, 
‘Teubner, last impression, Vol. I, 1913 ; Vol. TI, 1937. 
Not only have the critical notes in the Introduction 
to the Teubner Text of Isocrates as published by 
Blass been consulted, but also the detailed Critical 
Apparatus of E. Drerup in his Isocratis Opera Omnia, 
Vol. I, Leipzig, 1906. Drerup’s exhaustive Apparatus 
available in his edition, which contains all the dis- 
courses in this Vol. LI of Isocrates except Oration 
XIV and the Letters, makes unnecessary in this 
volume the citation of numerous textual variants 
which would be of interest only to the specialist. 
Critical notes with the more important readings arc 
likewise to be found in the Budé edition of Isocrates 
with translation into French, by G. Mathieu and E. 
Brémond, Paris (Vol. I, 1928; Vol. II, 1938). There 
is also an edition in the Dutch language of the Trapez- 
iticus by J. C. Bongenaar, Utrecht, 1933. 
The Greek text of Isocrates is fortunately so good 
that extensive emendation has not been necessary in 
Vv 


PREFACE 


the past. In this volume important departures from 
the text are noted in the footnotes. Changes in the 
accentuation and punctuation as found in the Teubner 
text edited by Blass are numerous. 

For a genera] account of Manuscripts, Editions, 
Translations, etc., of Isoerates’ works the reader is 
referred to Norlin’s General Introduction in Volume I 
of the Loeb Library Isocrates, pages xlvi-li. Biblio- 
graphical references of value to the study of the 
discourses in this volume will be found in the Intro- 
ductions and footnotes to the translation. 


LaRue Van Hook 


New York, 1944 
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IX. EVAGORAS 


VOL. III B 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue discourse entitled Evagoras is the third of the 
‘Cyprian ” orations. The first of these, To Nicocles,* 
is addressed to the son of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, 
who succeeded his father on the throne, and gives 
the young ruler advice on how a king should conduct 
himself toward his subjects. The second, Nicocles 
or The Cyprians,” discusses the duties of a king’s 
subjects. The third, Evagoras, is an encomium 
(rhetorical eulogy) and was composed for a festival 
held by Nicocles in memory of his father Evagoras, 
king of the Cyprian kingdom of Salamis. 

The main facts of the life of Evagoras, his accession 
to the monarchy and his deeds as ruler, are narrated 
in Isocrates’ discourse although, in accordance with 
the rhetorical rules of this form of composition, they 
are embellished by the author. 

Evagoras gained the throne not later than 411 B.c., 
and died in 374 8.c. Aristotle in the Politics (1311 b) 
states that Evagoras was murdered, but Isocrates is 
silent with respect to the manner of the death of 
his hero. 

The date of the composition is not known with 
exactness. No doubt it was delivered not many years 


® See Isocrates, Or. II and Introd. to that discourse 
(Vol. I, pp. 38-39, L.C.L.). 
» See Isocrates, Or. III (Vol. I, pp. 74-75, L.C.L.). 
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EVAGORAS 


after the death of Evagoras. Blass ¢ dates it about 
. 370 n.c.; Jebb® places it as late as 365 B.c. The 
later date is preferred by Mathicu.* Isocrates him- 
self, at the time of writing the discourse, was advanced 
in years.? 

The Evagoras, like the Encomium of Helen and the 
Busiris, belongs to the epideictic or display group of 
Isocratean compositions and in its style shows the 
influence of the rhetorician Gorgias,’ but it is unlike 
these discourses on mythical personages in that it 
is a sincere panegyric of the murdered king whom 
Isocrates personally knew and admired. ‘There is, 
however, much exaggeration in the delineation of 
the character of the hero. This embellishment was 
always present in eulogies and was an inevitable 
characteristic of the rhetorical funeral oration as it 
was developed by the Sophists. In consequence, 
Isocrates relates only the successes of Evagoras and 
omits all mention of the reverses of the king.’ 


® Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 285. 
» Attie Orators ii. p. 104. 
© Tsocrate ik. p. 143. 4 See § 73. 
¢ See § 46, note a. 
See Busiris 4, where such a procedure is justified. 


ISOKPATOYS 
9. EYATOPAS 


¢ ~ ~ ~ 
[189] ‘Opdv, & NexdkAeis, rys@vTd oe tov tadov Tob 
‘ ‘ ral v4 ra ~ 
maTpos ov povoyv TO TAME Kal TH KdrAAc TaV 
> ~ ~ 
empeponevov, GAAA Kal yopots Kal povoiKky Kal 
a Fat w , 
yupuixots ay@ow, er 8€ mpds Tovras immu re 
Kal tpijnpwv apiddrAas, Kal Aeirov7’ obdepiay TOV 
4 € td ¢€ 3 >? - ww , 
2rowotrwr brepBodyy, Hynodunv Edaydpav, et ris 
éoTw alabnots rots rereAcuTyKOaL Tepl TOV evOdbe 
yryvopévwy, edpevds prev adnodéyeoPar Kai tadra, 
Fat ta . A > 
Kal yalpe op@vTa Thy Te TEpi adrov emipederay 
‘ A ae 4 A. ? nv w , 
Kal THY any peyadomTpéretav, Todd 8 ay Ere TAEiw 
v w n a irr o wv 8 6. - 
xdpw éyew H rots dAdois dracw, et tes Suvndein 
mept Tov émiTndevpdtwv atdTod Kal tTHv Kiwvddvwv 
3dklws SteADeiv trav éxeivw Tempaypévwr> edpy- 
Dan % 
copev yap Tovs ¢idoripous Kal peyadodyous 
tov avipav od pdvov avri rdv rowdrwv érawwet- 
o0a Bovropévous, GAN dvri tot Civ aaobvyoKew 
i td : \ ” \ “ rs 
evKAc@s aipoupévous, Kal pdAAov wept rhs Sdéns 
a \ ~ 
% tod Biov aomovddlovtas, kal mévra To.obvras, 
éras abdvarov Thy mept adtav pviunv Karadei- 
~ , 
4yovow. ai pév odv damdvar rdv pev rovovrwr 
A 
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Wuen I saw you, Nicocles,* honouring the tomb of 
your father, not only with numerous and beautiful 
offerings, but also with dances, music, and athletic 
contests, and, furthermore, with races of horses and 
triremes, and leaving to others no possibility of 
surpassing you ® in such celebrations, ] judged that 
Evagoras (if the dead have any perception of that 
which takes place in this world),° while gladly accept- 
ing these offerings and rejoicing in the spectacle of 
your devotion and princely magnificence in honour- 
ing him, would feel far greater gratitude to anyone 
who could worthily recount his principles in life and 
his perilous deeds than to all other men; for we 
shall find that men of ambition and greatness of 
soul not only are desirous of praise for such things, 
but prefer a glorious death to life, zealously seeking 
glory rather than existence,? and doing all that lies 
in their power to leave behind a memory of them- 
selves that shall never dic. Expenditure of money 


* For Nicocles see Introd. to this discourse. 
* A favourite expression of [socrates ; ef. Panegyr. 5 and 


De Bigis 34. 
¢ Cf. Isocrates, Aegin. 42 and Plat. 61; also Plato, 
Apology 40 c. 4 Cf. To Philip 135. 
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3 4 2 , a A , al > 
ovdev eLepydlovrat, Tot db€ mAovTOU onpetov ciow: 
of S€ mepl tiv povoixiy Kal tas dddas dywvias 
ba ¥: ~ 
évres, of prev Tas Suvdpets Tas atT@v, ot S€é Tas 

rs 4 ~ 
téexyvas emideiEapevor, afds abrods évrysotépous 

, ¢ A - BS ~ , ms 
KatéoTyoav' 6 b€ Adyos ef Kadds SieADL Tas 
, \ 
éxetvou mpageis, delvnorov av THY apeTiy Tv 
Edaydpov mapa macaw avOpwrois moujoetev. 

5 ’Eyphv pev odv cal tods dAdous émaivety Tovs 
a4? € ~ La 3 4. 4 o> a 
é¢? attav dvipas ayabods yeyevnevous, ww’ ot TE 
Suvdpevot ta TOV GAAwy Epya Koopety ev elddor 

[190] 7rovodpevor rods Adyous Tats dAnbeiats éxpavTo 
mepi adra@v, ot Te vewrepor pidoTyLoTépws Si€KeLvTO 
mpos THY apeTHv, ElddTes OTL TOUTWY edAoyyaovTaL 
pGAAov dv av dpetvous odds abrods mapdoywow. 

6 vov S€ Tis odk dv dBupnoetev, 6Tav Opa rods per 
mept Ta Tpwika Kat rovs éméxewa yevopevous by- 

4 a ~ 
voupévous Kal Tpaywdoupevovs, abrov dé mpoedh, 
7 ON e lf A > Va > , , 
pnd? av brepBaddrAn Tas exeivwy aperds, undémore 

> 
rotovTwy emaivwy aéiwOnooucvov; todtwr § ai- 
~ > ‘ 
tos 6 POdvos, @ TodTo pdvoyv ayalov mpdcectw, 
a f 
Ort péytoTov Kakoy Tois €youvalv €oTW. ovTw yap 
4 ta 4 > bal > 
twes SuckdAws redvcacw, wal” AdLov av evAoyou- 
, 
pévwv dakovorev ods otk icacw et yeydvacw, 7 
io Hd ‘ 4, 
rovtwv, op wv eb memovOdTes avrot Tuyxavovaw. 
~ wW a 
70d piv Sovdreutéov tods votv éxovtas Tots otTw 
~ ~ ~ 4 > 
Kax@s Ppovotow, adda Tov pev ToLodTwY apedAn- 

, A > > , > eas be ay, 2 ad 
téov, Tovs 8 aAAovs efiaTéov akovetv TEpt wv Kat 

, 4 , > ” > > on A A 
déyew Sixaudy dorw, GMws 7° émevd7) Kal tas 





* ¢g., Heracles, Theseus, and the Argonauts. 
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can effect nothing of this kind, but is an indication 
of wealth only ; and those who devote themselves 
to music and letters and to the various contests, 
some by exhibiting their strength and others their 
artistic skill, win for themselves greater honour. 
But the spoken words which should adequately re- 
count the deeds of Evagoras would make his virtues 
never to be forgotten among all mankind. 

Now other writers should have praised those who 
in their own time had proved themselves good men, 
to the end that those who have the ability to glorify 
the deeds of their contemporaries, by speaking in 
the presence of those who knew the facts might have 
employed the truth concerning them, and also that 
the younger generation might with greater emula- 
tion have striven for virtue, knowing well that they 
would be praised more highly than those whom they 
have excelled in merit. But as it is, who would 
not be disheartened when he sees those who lived 
in the time of the Trojan War, and even earlier,* 
celebrated in song and tragedy, and yet foresees that 
even if he himself surpass their valorous achieve- 
ments he will never be thought worthy of such 
praise? The cause of this is envy, which has this 
as its only good—it is the greatest evil to those 
who feel it. For some are so ungenerous by nature 
that they would listen more gladly to the praise of 
men of whose existence they are uncertain rather 
than of those who may have been their own bene- 
factors. Men of intelligence, however, should not 
let themselves be enslaved by men whose minds are 
so perverted ; on the contrary, they should ignore 
such as these and accustom thcir fellows to hear 
about those whom we are in duty bound to praise, 
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emddces iopev yryvopevas Kal Tay Texvav Kal 
~~ A ~ 
Tov dAAwy dmdvrwv ob bia Tods éupevovTas Tots 
nn > A A 5. > “~ ‘ 
KkabeoT@owv, aAAd Sia Tods etravopbobvras Kal ToA- 
pa@vras dei 7. Kivety TOV pt) KAADS exdvTwv. 
oe ~ 
8 Olda pev obv dr yaderdv éorw 6 péAdw moLeElv, 
3 2 > A A , > , cal A 
avipos aperny did Adywr éyrapudtew. onpetov dé 
A nm 
pléytorov: mept wev yap dAAwy 7oAAGY Kal mavToO- 
~ , ~ € ‘1 x ¥ 
davav A€yew ToApdow ot wepi THY dfidccodiav 
wv ~ ~ 
évres, wept bé THY ToLOUTwWY OvdEls TwHTOT abrdv 
a ” 
ovyypddew eémexeipnoev. Kal modAAnv adtots éxw 
ovyyyvwepnv. Tots pev yap mountais moAdol dé- 
9 dovrat Kdopot Kal yap mAnoidlovras Tods Beads 
tots avOpwmots oldv 7 abrois movfoat Kal Suadeyo- 
pévous Kal ovvaywrilopévous ols av BovdAndat, 
Kal mept TovTwy SnA@oat jy) pdvov Tots TeTay- 
# Be LAAG ‘ A f ‘ be a 
peévois ovdpaow, dddAa Ta pev Edvous, Ta OE Kawots, 
A x a A i! ~ 2 % n 
7a O€ pretadopats, Kal pndev mapadirretv, aAAa Taat 
a a A a 
10 Trois etdeou StamotKiAae THY molnow: Tots Sé wept 
3 ra > A ” nn - > 3 > 
Tous Adyous obdev EEcoTe THY ToLovTwWY, GAN’ dzroO- 
~ a a , 
TOMwWS Kal THY dvopdtwy Tots TroALTUKOIS pLdvoY Kal 
nn a A ‘ , 
[191] rev evOupnudtwy toils mept adras tas mpaecs 
dvaykatov éott xphoba. mpds b€ TovTols ot pev 
peTa peétpwv kal pvdudv dmavta mowdow, of 
“a - 
& oddSeves rovTwy Kowwvotow: & tooadryny exer 
‘4 ha eat 4 a ré a cal > 6 La 
yap, wor av kal TH AdEer Kai rois évOvpypaow 
éxn Kaka@s, dws adrais tals edpuOpiaus Kati tals 





* Really oratory and rhetoric; for the meaning of 
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especially since we are aware that progress is made, 
not only in the arts, but in all other activities, not 
through the agency of those that are satisfied with 
things as they are, but through those who correct, 
and have the courage constantly to change, anything 
which is not as it should be. 

I am fully aware that what I propose to do is 
difficult—to eulogize in prose the virtues of a man. 
The best proof is this : Those who devote themselves 
to philosophy * venture to speak on many subjects 
of every kind, but no one of them has ever attempted 
to compose a discourse on such a theme.” And I 
can make much allowance for them. For to -the 
poets is granted the use of many embellishments 
of language, since they can represent the gods as 
associating with men, conversing with and aiding 
in battle whomsoever they please, and they can 
treat of these subjects not only in conventional ex- 
pressions, but in words now exotic, now newly coined, 
and now in figures of speech, neglecting none, but 
using every kind with which to embroider their 
poesy.° Orators, on the contrary, are not permitted 
the use of such devices; they must use with pre- 
cision only words in current use and only such ideas 
as bear upon the actual facts. Besides, the poets 
compose all their works with metre and rhythm, 
while the orators do not share in any of these advan- 
tages ; and these lend such charm that even though 
the poets may be deficient in style and thoughts, 
yet by the very spell of their rhythm and harmony 
“ philosophy ” 
Pp. XXvi. 

> Prose encomia existed before this time, but they were 


mostly exercises on mythical subjects written by Sophists. 
¢ With this passage compare Arist. Poetics 1457 b. 


in Isocrates see the General Introd., Vol. I, 
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1l cuppetpias pvyaywyotct Tobs axovovras. yvoin 
8 dv tis exeibev thy Stvapw airdv- qv yap ts 
TOV TOnpaTwy THY evdoKLovvTwY Ta jLEVv OvopaTa 
Kal Tas dtavotas KaTaAimn, TO dé pérpov diadvon, 
gavycerat ToAd KaTadeéotepa THs S0éns as viv 
éyouev mept atT@v. duws Sé Kaimep rToootrov 
meovekTovons Tis Toews, oUK OKYATEéoV, GAN’ 
drromeyparéov T&v Adywv €oTiv, ef Kai TobTO Suvi} 
govrat, Tovs dyabovs dv5pas drove pndev xetpov 
T&v ev Tats pdais Kal Tois peer pots eyxwpualovrav. 

12. pa&rov pev. ody epi ris dvoews tis Etvaydpou, 
Kal, Tivwy Fv dmdyovos, et Kal moAdol mpoemi- 
oravrat, Soxet How mpémew Kape TOV dMuv € ever. 
dteADeiv mrepl avrav, tva mavres «id@ow OTL KaA- 
Notwv aitd kai peylorwy mapaderyydtwr Kata~ 
AehOevrwy ovdév KatadedoTepov atrov éxeivwv 

13 Tapeaxev. Opodoyetrar prev yap Tods amo Atos 
edyeveatdtous TOV Hulewr elvar, ToUTwY 8 adrdv 
odk éorw datis otk av Aiaxidas mpoxpiverev: ev 
pev yap tots dAdos yéveow cdpjoopev Tods peév 
imepBaddrovras, tos 8 Katadeeatépous dyvras, 
obror 8’ dmavres dvopacrorata tev Kal?” abrods 

14 yeyovaow. TobTo bev yap Alaxos 6 Aws pev 
exyovos, Tod de yéevous Tob Tevxpiddv mpdyoves, 
Tocotrov Siujveyrev woTe yevopevwv adypdv ev 
Tots “EAMgou Kai TOAA@Y avOpwrwv diadbapévtwr, 
émetdi) 70 péyebos Tis ovpdopas dmepeBadrev, HA- 
Bov ot mpocoTares Tav TONE i ixeTevovres adrov, 
vopitovres dea. Tijs | ouyyeveias kal Tis edoeBeias 
Ths éKxetvou TaXLOT av etpéc8ar mapa trav Oedv 








2 Cf. Plato, Rep. 601 8. > Cf. Nicocles 42. 
10 
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they bewitch their listeners.* The power of poetry 
may be understood from this consideration ; if one 
should retain the words and ideas of poems which 
are held in high esteem, but do away with the metre, 
they will appear far inferior to the opinion we now 
have of them. Nevertheless, although poetry has 
advantages so great, we must not shrink from the 
task, but must make the effort and see if it will be 
possible in prose to eulogize good men in no worse 
fashion than their encomiasts do who employ song 
and verse. 

In the first place, with respect to the birth and 
ancestry of Evagoras, even if many are already 
familiar with the facts, I believe it is fitting that I 
also should recount them for the sake of the others, 
that all may know that he proved himself not inferior 
to the noblest and greatest examples of excellence 
which were of his inheritance. For it is acknowledged 
that the noblest of the demigods are the sons of 
Zeus, and there is no one who would not award first 
place among these to the Aeacidae; for while in 
the other families we shall find some of superior 
and some of inferior worth, yet all the Aeacidae 
have been most renowned of all their contempor- 
aries. In the first place Aeacus,* son of Zeus and 
ancestor of the family of the Teucridae, was so dis- 
tinguished that when a drought visited the Greeks 
and many persons had perished, and when the mag- 
nitude of the calamity had passed all bounds, the 
leaders of the cities came as suppliants to him ; for 
they thought that, by reason of his kinship with Zeus 
and his piety, they would most quickly obtain from 


¢ Aeacus, son of Zeus and Aegina, was renowned for his 
piety. 
11 
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ISOCRATES 
a 

TOV TapovTwy KaK@v anaddayjiy. owlévres dé 
Kal tuxdvres dv edenOnoar, tepov ev Ailyivn Kat- 
€oTHOAVTO Kowov Tav “EdAjvev, otrep éxeivos 
émroujoaro THY edXyy. Kal KaT éxeivov TE Tov 
xpdvov Ews Hv pet avOpwmmwv, peta KadAtorns ov 
86€ys duereAeoev™ eTmELo7} Te pera dase TOV Biov, 
Aéyerat Tapa TAovrwve kai Képn peyioras Tysas 
éywv Trapedpevetv éxeivots. 

Todrov de mraides 7 Hoav Tedapy Kat IlnAevs, dv 
oO pev érepos pel? “Hpaxdéous emt ene 
oTparevodjevos dproretwy Ein, IInAevs oe 
Te TH paxn 7H mpos Kevratpous dpiorevoas Kai 
Kata ToAAovs aAAous Kivddvous eddoKYLAoas O€rede 
th Nypéws, Ovyrds dv aBavarn, ovvaddknoe, Kal 
pLovou tovrov gaol rOv mpoyeyernpévwr tro Gedy 
ev rois yapots dpevatov dobjvar. tovrow 8 éxa~ 
répov, Tedapadvos pev Alas Kal Tedxpos eyeveoOnv, 
Tinrdws 8 "AxiAreds, | ot ; péyeorov Kal oapéorarov 
edeyxXov edooay ris abray aperiis: ob yap ev Tais 
airey mOAcou pdvov empwtevoar, 08d" év Tots 76- 
mows ev ols KaT@Kour, ada orparelas rots °“EAAn- 
ow emt Tous BapBdpous yevouevns, Kal TOAAGv 
pev éxarépwv adOpoiobévrwr, oddevds S€ Tv dvo- 
paoray dmohepbévros, év tovrots Tots Kivddvots 
"AxiMeds pev andvrwy Sinveyxev. Alas dé per” 
éxelvov plorevae, Tedxpos 5€ ris Te Touro 
ouyyevelas déios Kal tv dAdwy oddevds xelpyy 
yevopevos, é7etd7) Tpotay ouveteirev, dpuopevos 
eis Kuzpov Ladapiva te KatadKisev, dpwvupov 





@ This was the Aiakeion, described by Pausanias ii. 29. 
> Persephoné. 
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the gods relief from the woes that afflicted them. 
Having gained their desire, they were saved and 
built in Aegina a temple * to be shared by all the 
Greeks on the very spot where he had offered his 
prayer. During his entire stay among men he ever 
enjoyed the fairest repute, and after his departure 
from life it is said that he sits by the side of Pluto 
and Koré ® in the enjoyment of the highest honours.° 

The sons of Aeacus were Telamén and Peleus ; 
Telamén won the meed of valour in an expedition 
with Heracles against Laomedon,? and Peleus, having 
distinguished himself in the battle with the Centaurs 
and having won glory in many other hazardous enter- 
prises, wedded Thetis, the daughter of Nereus, he 
a mortal winning an immortal bride. And they say 
that at his wedding alone, of all the human race who 
have ever lived, the wedding-song was sung by gods. 
To each of these two were born sons—to Telamén 
Ajax and Teucer, and to Peleus Achilles, and these 
heroes gave proof of their valour in the clearest and 
most convincing way; for not alone in their own 
cities were they pre-eminent, or in the places where 
they made their homes, but when an expedition was 
organized by the Greeks against the barbarians,’ 
and a great army was assembled on either side and 
no warrior of repute was absent, Achilles above all 
distinguished himself in these perils. And Ajax 
was second to him in valour, and Teucer, who proved 
himself worthy of their kinship and inferior to none 
of the other heroes, after he had helped in the cap- 
ture of Troy, went to Cyprus and founded Salamis, 

® Aeacus, Minos, and Rhadamanthys were reputed to be 
the judges in the world of the dead. 


4 Laomedon, with the help of Poseidon, built Troy. 
* i.e, the Trojans. 
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* The island Salamis near Athens. 
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giving to it the name of his former native land ¢; and 
he left behind him the family that now reigns. 

So distinguished from the beginning was the heri- 
tage transmitted to Evagoras by his ancestors. After 
the city had been founded in this manner, the rule 
at first was held by Teucer’s descendants ; at a later 
time, however, there came from Phoenicia a fugitive, 
who, after he had gained the confidence of the king 
who then reigned, and had won great power, showed 
no proper gratitude for the favour shown him; on 
the contrary, he acted basely toward his host, and 
being skilled at grasping, he expelled his benefactor 
and himself seized the throne. But distrustful of the 
consequences of his measures and wishing to make 
his position secure, he reduced the city to barbarism, 
and brought the whole island into subservience to 
the Great King.? 

Such was the state of affairs in Salamis, and the 
descendants of the usurper were in possession of 
the throne when Evagoras was born. I prefer to 
say nothing of the portents, the oracles, the visions 
appearing in dreams, from which the impression 
might be gained that he was of superhuman birth, 
not because I disbelieve the reports, but that I 
may make it clear to all that I am so far from resort- 
ing to invention in speaking of his deeds that even 
of those matters which are in fact true I dismiss such 
as are known only to the few and of which not all 
the citizens are cognizant. And I shall begin my 
account of him with the generally acknowledged 
facts. 

When Evagoras was a boy he possessed beauty, 
bodily strength, and modesty, the very qualities that 


> The king of Persia, Artaxerxes, 
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dnavras rots dyévas TAE. Blass added Oeacapévovs 
before rods. 
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EVAGORAS, 22-26 


are most becoming to that age. Witnesses could be 
produced for these assertions: for his modesty— 
fellow-citizens who were educated with him ;- for his 
beauty—all who beheld him ; for his strength—all 
the contests * in which he vanquished his age-mates. 
When he attained to manhood not only did all 
these qualities grow up with him, but to them 
were also added manly courage, wisdom, and justice, 
and that too in no ordinary measure, as is the case 
with some others, but each of these characteristics 
in extraordinary degree. So surpassing was his excel- 
lence of both body and mind, that when the kings of 
that time looked upon him they were terrified and 
feared for their throne, thinking that a man of such 
nature could not possibly pass his life in the status 
of a private citizen, but whenever they observed his 
character, they felt such confidence in him that they 
believed that even if anyone else should dare to 
injure them, Evagoras would be their champion. And 
although opinions of him were so at variance, they 
were mistaken in neither respect ; for he neither 
remained in private life, nor did them injury ; on the 
contrary, the Deity took such thought for him that 
he should honourably assume the throne, that all 
the preparations which necessarily involved impiety 
were made by another, while he preserved for 
Evagoras those means whereby it was possible 
for him to gain the rule in accordance with piety 
and justice. For one of the princes,? starting a 
conspiracy, slew the tyrant and attempted to arrest 
Evagoras, believing that he would not be able to 
retain the rule himself unless he should get him out 


@ 4.¢,, the official records of winners in the contests sanc- 
tioned by the state. >’ Abdemon ; ef. Diodorus xiv. 98. 
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1 agpdgw AOA vulg.: rodAw T. 
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of the way. But Evagoras escaped this peril, and 
having saved himself by fleeing to Soli in Cilicia did 
not show the same spirit as those who are the victims 
of like misfortune. For other exiles from royal power 
are humbled in spirit because of their misfortunes, 
whereas Evagoras attained to such greatness of soul 
that, although until that time he had lived as a 
private citizen, when he was driven into exile he 
determined to gain the throne. The wandering life 
of an exile, the dependence upon the help of others 
in‘seeking his restoration and the paying of court to 
his inferiors—all these he scorned ; but this he took 
as his guiding principle, which those who would be 
god-fearing men must take—to act only in self- 
defence and never to be the aggressor ; and he chose 
either by success to regain the throne or, failing in 
that, to die. And so, calling to his side men number- 
ing, according to the highest estimates, about fifty, 
with these he prepared to effect his return from exile. 
And from this venture especially the character of 
Evagoras and his reputation among his associates 
may be seen; for although he was on the point of 
sailing with so few companions for the accomplish- 
ment of so great a design, and although all the 
attendant dangers were near at hand, neither did he 
himself lose heart, nor did any of his companions see fit 
to shrink from these dangers ; nay, as if a god were 
their leader, they one and all held fast to their 
promises, and Evagoras, just as if either he had an 
army superior to that of his adversaries or foresaw 
the outcome, held to his resolution. This is evident 
from his acts; for, when he had landed on the island, 
he did not think it necessary to seize a strong position, 
make sure of his own safety, and then to wait and see 
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1 rods éxOpovs OA vulg. is bracketed by Blass. 
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if some of the citizens would rally to his aid; but 
immediately, just as he was, on that very night he 
broke through a little gate in the wall, and leading 
his followers through this opening, attacked the 
palace. The confusion attendant upon such occasions, 
the fears of his followers, the exhortations of their 
leader—why need I take the time to describe ?4 
When the supporters of the tyrant opposed him and 
the citizens generally were observers (for they held 
their peace because they feared either the authority 
of the one party or the valour of the other), he did not 
cease from fighting, whether alone against many or 
with few opposing all the foe, until, having captured 
the palace, he had taken vengeance upon the enemy 
and had succoured his friends; furthermore, he 
restored its ancestral honours to his family > and 
established himself as ruler of the city. 

I think that even if I should mention nothing more, 
but should discontinue my discourse at this point, 
from what I have said the valour of Evagoras and 
the greatness of his deeds would be readily manifest : 
nevertheless, I consider that both will be yet more 
clearly revealed from what remains to be said. For 
of all the many sovereigns since time began, none 
will be found to have won this honour more gloriously 
than Evagoras. If we were to compare the deeds 
of Evagoras with those of each one, such an account 
would perhaps be inappropriate to the occasion, and 
the time would not suffice for the telling. But if we 
select the most illustrious of these rulers and examine 
their exploits in the light of his, our investigation 


@ Cf. Panegyr. 97 for a similar passage in reference to the 
sea-fight at Salamis. In To Philip 93-94 Isocrates justifies 
such “ autoplagiarism.” > Cf. Nicocles 28. 
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will lose nothing thereby and our discussion ‘will be 
much more brief. 

Who, then, would not choose the perilous deeds 
of Evagoras before the fortunes of those who in- 
herited their kingdoms from their fathers? For 
surely there is no one so mean of spirit that he would 
prefer to receive that power from his ancestors than 
first to acquire it, as he did, and then to bequeath 
it to his children. Furthermore, of the returns to 
their thrones by princes of ancient times the most 
renowned are those of which the poets tell us ; indeed 
they not only chronicle for us those which have been 
most glorious, but also compose new ones of their 
own invention. Nevertheless, no poet has told the 
story of any legendary prince who has faced hazards 
so formidable and yet regained his throne ; on the 
contrary, most of their heroes have been represented 
as having regained their kingdoms by chance, others 
as having employed deceit and artifice to overcome 
their foes. Nay, of those who lived later, perhaps 
indeed of all, the one hero who was most admired 
by the greatest number was Cyrus, who deprived 
the Medes of their kingdom and gained it for the 
Persians. But while Cyrus with a Persian army 
conquered the Medes, a deed which many a Greek 
or a barbarian could easily do, Evagoras manifestly 
accomplished the greater part of the deeds which 
have been mentioned through strength of his own 
mind and body. Again, while it is not at all certain 
from the expedition of Cyrus that he would have 
endured the dangers of Evagoras, yet it is obvious 
to all from the deeds of Evagoras that the latter 
would have readily attempted the exploits of Cyrus. 
In addition, while piety and justice characterized 
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@ Astyages, father of Mandané, who married Cambyses, 
father of Cyrus. That Cyrus slew Astyages is not stated by 
any other writer. : 
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every act of Evagoras, some of the successes of 
Cyrus were gained impiously; for the former de- 
stroyed his enemies, but Cyrus slew his mother’s 
father. Consequently if any should wish to judge, 
not of the greatness of their successes, but of the 
essential merit of each, they would justly award 
greater praise to Evagoras than even to Cyrus. And 
if there is need to speak concisely, without reser- 
vation or fear of arousing ill-feeling, but with the 
utmost frankness, I would say that no one, whether 
mortal, demigod, or immortal, will be found to have 
obtained his throne more nobly, more splendidly, or 
more piously. Anyone would in the highest degree 
be confirmed in this belief if, distrusting completely 
what I have said, he were to set about examining 
how each gained royal power. For it will be manifest 
that it is through no desire whatever of grandilo- 
quence, but because of the truth of the matter, that 
I have spoken thus boldly about Evagoras. 

Now if he had distinguished himself in unimportant 
ways only, he would fittingly be thought worthy also 
of praise of like nature ; but as it is, all would admit 
that of all blessings whether human or divine supreme 
power is the greatest, the most august, and the object 
of greatest strife. That man, therefore, who has 
most gloriously acquired the most glorious of pos- 
sessions, what poet or what artificer of words ® could 
praise in a manner worthy of his deeds ? 

Nor again, though he was a man of surpassing 
merit in these respects, will Evagoras be found de- 
ficient in all others, but, in the first place, although 


> Adyev edperys is found also in Jo Philip 144. It means 
‘* prose-writer,”” and refers especially to composers of ‘‘ set 
discourses ’’ or ‘* show-pieces.”’ 
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1 xadds I: dpotws Blass. 
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gifted by nature with the highest intelligence and 
capable of successful action in very many fields, yet 
he judged that he should not slight any matter or 
act on the spur of the moment in public affairs ; nay, 
he spent most of his time in inquiring, in dclibera- 
tion, and in taking counsel, for he believed that if 
he should prepare his mind well, all would be well 
with his kingdom also 7; and he marvelled at those 
who, while they cultivate the mind for all other ends, 
take no thought of the mind itself. Again, in public 
affairs he held to the same opinion ; for, seeing that 
those persons who look best after realities are least 
worried, and that the true freedom from anxiety is 
to be found, not in inactivity, but in success and 
patient endurance, he left nothing unexamined ; 
on the contrary, so thoroughly was he cognizant of 
public-affairs and so thorough was his knowledge of 
each of the citizens, that neither those who conspired 
against him took him unawares, nor did the good 
citizens remain unknown to him, but all got their 
deserts : for he neither punished nor honoured them 
on the basis of what he heard from others, but from 
his own knowledge he judged them. 

When he had engaged himself in the care of such 
matters he made not a single mistake in dealing with 
the unexpected incidents which daily befell, but he 
governed the city so reverently and humanely that 
visitors to the island ° did not so much envy Evagoras 
his office as they did the citizens their government 
under him ; for throughout his whole life he never 
acted unjustly toward anyone but ever honoured the 
good ; and while he ruled all his subjects with strict- 
ness, yet he punished wrongdoers in accordance with 


2 Cf. To Nicocles 10. > Cf. § 51. 
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1 supavnixds OA: peyadddpwv TA. 
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the laws ; and while he was in no need of advisers, 
yet he sought the counsel of his friends. He yielded 
often to his intimates, but in everything dominated 
his enemies ; he inspired respect, not by the frown- 
ings of his brow, but by the principles of his life—in 
no thing was he disposed to carelessness or caprice, 
but observed his agreements in deed as well as word ; 
he was proud, not of successes that were due to 
Fortune, but of those that came about through his 
own efforts ; his friends he made subject to himself 
by his benefactions, the rest by his magnanimity he 
enslaved ; he inspired fear, not by venting his wrath 
upon many, but because in character he far surpassed 
all others ; of his pleasures he was the master and 
not their servant; by little labour he gained much 
leisure, but would not, to gain a little respite, leave 
great labours undone ; in general, he fell in no respect 
short of the qualities which belong to kings, but 
choosing from each kind of government the best 
characteristic, he was democratic in his service to the 
people, statesmanlike in the administration of the 
city as a whole, an able general in his good counsel 
in the face of dangers, and princely in his superiority 
in all these qualities. That these attributes were 
inherent in Evagoras, and even more than these, it 
is easy to learn from his deeds themselves.* 

After he had taken over the government of the 
city, which had been reduced to a state of barbarism 
and, because it was ruled by Phoenicians, was neither 
hospitable to the Greeks nor acquainted with the 
arts, nor possessed of a trading-port or harbour, 


2 In §§ 43-46 the strong influence of Gorgias is obvious 
in the long series of artificial antitheses and in the varied 
assonance. 
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Evagoras remedied all these defects and, besides, 
acquired much additional territory, surrounded it all 
with new walls and built triremes, and with other 
construction so increased the city that it was inferior 
to none of the cities of Greece. And he caused it to 
become so powerful that many who formerly despised 
it, now feared it.t And yet it is not possible that 
cities should take on such increase unless there are 
those who govern them by such principles as Evagoras * 
had and as I endeavoured to describe a little before. 
In consequence I am not afraid of appearing to 
exaggerate in speaking of the qualities of the man, 
but rather lest I greatly fall short of doing justice 
to his deeds. For who could do justice to a man of 
such natural gifts, a man who not only increased the 
importance of his own city, but advanced the whole 
region surrounding the island to a régime of mildness 
and moderation ? Before Evagoras gained the throne 
the inhabitants were so hostile to strangers and fierce 
that they considered the best rulers to be those who 
treated the Greeks in the most cruel fashion. At 
present, however, they have undergone so great a 
change that they strive with one another to see who 
shall be regarded as most friendly to the Greeks, and 
the majority of them take their wives from us and 
from them beget childr€n, and they have greater 
pleasure in owning Greek possessions and observing 
Greek institutions than in their own, and more of 
those who occupy themselves with the liberal arts 
and with education in general now dwell in these 
regions than in the communities in which they 
formerly used to live. And for all these changes, 
no one could deny that Evagoras is responsible. 


* See Panegyr. 141 for the fleet and army of Evagoras. 
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tis modews, I4, Arist. Rhet. 1399 a 5, Blass. 





4 ¢.g., Andocides, the Athenian orator, who had an estate 
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The most convincing proof of the character and 
uprightness of Evagoras is this—that many of the 
most reputable Greeks left their own fatherlands and 
came to Cyprus to dwell, because they considered 
Evagoras’s rule less burdensome and more equitable 
than that of their own governments at home.? To 
mention all the others by name would be too great 
a task: but who does not know about Conon, first 
among the Greeks for his very many glorious deeds, 
that when his own city had met with ill-fortune,? 
he chose out of all the world Evagoras and came to 
him, believing that for himself Evagoras would pro- 
vide the most secure asylum and for his country the 
most speedy assistance. And indeed Conon, although 
he had been successful in many previous ventures, in 
no one of them, it is believed, had he planned more 
wisely than in this; for the result of his visit to 
Cyprus was that he both conferred and received most 
benefits. In the first place, no sooner had Evagoras 
and Conon met one another than they esteemed each 
other more highly than those who before had been 
their intimate friends. Again, they not only were 
in complete harmony all their lives regarding all 
other matters, but also in matters relating to our 
own city they held to the same opinion. For when 
they beheld Athens under the domination of the 
Lacedaemonians and the victim of a great reversal 
of fortune, they were filled with grief and indigna- 
tion, both acting fittingly ; for Conon was a native 
in Cyprus (cf. Andoc. On the Mysteries 4), and other Greeks 
who were forced into exile. 

> The Athenian fleet under Conon was defeated by the 
Spartans at Aegospotami in 405 3.c. After this ‘‘ ill- 


fortune” Conon, with eight triremes, took refuge with 
Evagoras, where he remained until 397 s.c. 
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2 This is attested by Demosthenes, Philip’s Letter 10. 
> Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was leader. 
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son of Athens, and Evagoras, because of his many 
generous benefactions, had legally been given 
citizenship by the Athenians.¢ And while they 
were deliberating how they might free Athens from 
her misfortunes, the Lacedaemonians themselves 
soon furnished the opportunity ; for, as rulers of the 
Greeks on land and sea, they became so insatiate 
that they attempted to ravage Asia? also. Conon 
and Evagoras seized this opportunity, and, as the 
generals of the Persian king were at a loss to know 
how to handle the situation, these two advised them 
to wage war against the Lacedaemonians, not upon 
land but upon the sea, their opinion being that if 
the Persians should organize an army on land and 
with this should gain a victory, the mainland alone 
would profit, whereas, if they should be victors on 
the sea, all Hellas would have a share in the victory. 
And that in fact is what happened: the generals 
followed this advice, a fleet was assembled, the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated in a naval battle ¢ 
and lost their supremacy, while the Greeks regained 
their freedom and our city recovered in some measure 
its old-time glory and became leader of the allies. 
And although all this was accomplished with Conon 
as commander, yet Evagoras both made the outcome 
possible and furnished the greater part of the arma- 
ment. In gratitude we honoured them with the 
highest honours and set up their statues? where 
stands the image of Zeus the Saviour, near to it and 
to one another, a memorial both of the magnitude 
of their benefactions and of their mutual friendship. 


© Off Cnidus, 394 B.c. 
4 In front of the Zeus Stoa in the Agora; cf. Pausanias 
i, 3, 2. 
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2 Isocrates gives a brief discussion of Conon’s affairs in 
To Philip 62-64. 

> Cf. A eneehons Anab. i. for the famous expedition of 
Cyrus the Younger against his brother Artaxerxes II. See 


Panegyr. 145. 
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The king of Persia, however, did not have the 
same opinion of them ; on the contrary, the greater 
and more illustrious their deeds the more he feared 
them. Concerning Conon I will give an account else- 
where *; but that toward Evagoras he entertained 
this feeling not even the king himself sought to 
conceal. Yor he was manifestly more concerned 
about the war in Cyprus than about any other, and 
regarded Evagoras as a more powerful and formid- 
able antagonist than Cyrus, who had disputed the 
throne with him.’ The most convincing proof of 
this statement is this: when the king heard of the 
preparations Cyrus was making he viewed him with 
such contempt that because of his indifference Cyrus 
almost stood at the doors of his palace before he was 
aware of him. With regard to Evagoras, however, 
the king had stood in terror of him for so long a time 
that even while he was receiving benefits from him he 
had undertaken to make war upon him—a wrongful 
act, indeed, but his purpose was not altogether un- 
reasonable. For the king well knew that many 
men, both Greeks and barbarians, starting from low 
and insignificant beginnings, had overthrown great 
dynasties, and he was aware too of the lofty ambition 
of Evagoras and that the growth of both his prestige 
and of his political activities was not taking place 
by slow degrees ; also that Evagoras had unsurpassed 
natural ability and that Fortune was fighting with 
him as an ally. Therefore it was not in anger for 
the events of the past, but with forebodings for the 
future, nor yet fearing for Cyprus alone, but for 


© The battle of Cunaxa (401 n.c.) in which Cyrus was 
slain. The distance from Babylon, according to Xenophon, 

was 360 stades (c. 45 miles). 
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@ A talent of gold was worth about $1200 or £300. 
> Cf. Isocrates, Panegyr. 161. 
¢ A Homeric reminiscence. 
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reasons far weightier, that he undertook the war 
against Evagoras. In any case he threw himself 
into it with such ardour that he expended on this 
expedition more than fifteen thousand talents.* 

But nevertheless, although Evagoras was inferior 
in all the resources of war, after he had marshalled 
in opposition to these extraordinarily immense pre- 
parations of the king his own determination, he 
proved himself in these circumstances to be far more 
worthy of admiration than in all those I have men- 
tioned before. For when his enemies permitted him 
to be at peace, all he possessed was his own city ; but 
when he was forced to go to war, he proved so valiant, 
and had so valiant an ally in his son Pnytagoras, that 
he almost subdued the whole of Cyprus, ravaged 
Phoenicia, took Tyre by storm, caused Cilicia to 
revolt from the king, and slew so many of his 
enemies that many of the Persians, when they mourn. 
over their sorrows, recall the valour of Evagoras.? 
And finally he so glutted them with war ° that the 
Persian kings, who at other times were not accus- 
tomed to make peace with their rebellious subjects 
until they had become masters of their persons, 
gladly made peace,? abandoning this custom and leav- 
ing entirely undisturbed the authority of Evagoras. 
And although the king within three years ° destroyed 
the dominion of the Lacedaemonians,’ who were then 
at the height of their glory and power, yet after he 
had waged war against Evagoras for ten years,’ he 
left him lord of all that he had possessed before 
he entered upon the war. But the most amazing 


4 For the actual facts see Diodorus xv. 9. 


© 397-394 B.c. 
* An exaggeration ; it was the Spartan sea-power only that 
was destroyed. 9 390-380 (?) B.c. 
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THY yap mod, iy Evaydpas érépov Tupavvodvros 
pera TEVTHKOVT” avdpav eide, Tavryy Baotheds 6 
péyas TooavTny Suvapww exwv ody olds 7” éyéveTo 
xeipwoacbar . 

Katroe ms av Ths. THY avipiav 7 THY ppdvnow 7 
ovpracay THY dperiy THY _Evayépov pavepedrepov 
emdeiferev 7 H Sua Toodroy épywy Kal Kwdtvwv; ov 
yap povov davetrac tods dAdovs moAemous, aAAa 
Kal TOV TOY Howwy UrepBaddpevos, Tov bd mavTwWY 
avOparwv vuvotpevov. of pev yap pel” andons 
ths “EAAdSos Tpolav pony eidov, 6 5é piav mdédw 
éywv mpos dmacav tv *“Aciav émodéunoe: war’ 
el TooovTo. TO TARO0S eynwpdlew adbrov hBovay- 
Onoav Scot mep éexeivous, woAD av petlw Kat THY 
d6£av adrav éhaBev. tive yap edprjcopev Ta&V TOTE 
yevopeveany, el Tovs pvbovs adévres TIP dA7Gevav 
oxoroiuer, Tovabra Starrempaypevor, 7]  tiva Too- 
avtwy petaBorddy év tois mpdypacw aitiov ye- 
yevnpevov; Os abrov pev e€ idtatov tUpavvoy 
KatéoTnoe, Ta S€ yevos amav ameAnAapévoy Tis 
Todretas els Tas mpoonkovoas TLLas md dw érav- 
nyaye, tous 5€ woAdiTas éx BapBapwy prev “EAAnvas 
emroinoev, é€ dvdvd pay be TrodeuuKous, e€ dddéwv 
°° dvopacrous, Tov 8€ témov dpuxtov dhov mapa- 
AaBeow rat Tmavramacy ebypiaapievov Tpepetepov 
kat mpadrepov Karéornaey, ert be mpos Tovrots eis 
€xOpav bev Bactret KaTAOTAS OUTWS avrov Hpvvaro 
Kadds wor’ detuvnorov yeyerjobar Tov mdAenov 
tov mepi Kiapov, dre 8 Fv att@ ovppayos, roo- 
ovTw ypyoywwrepov adtov mapéoye TaV ddAwY 
dof dpodoyoupevws peyiorny ait@ ovpParéobar 

9 Cf. Panegyr. 83. 
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thing of all is this: the city which, held by another 
prince, Evagoras had captured with fifty men, the 
Great King, with all his vast power, was unable to 
subdue at all. ; 

In truth, how could one reveal the courage, the 
wisdom, or the virtues generally of Evagoras more 
clearly than by pointing to such deeds and perilous 
enterprises ? For he will be shown to have surpassed 
in his exploits, not only those of other wars, but even 
those of the war of the heroes which is celebrated 
in the songs of all men. For they, in company with 
all Hellas, captured Troy only,* but Evagoras, al- 
though he possessed but one city, waged war against 
all Asia. Consequently, if the number of those who 
wished to praise him had equalled those who lauded 
the heroes at Troy, he would have gained far greater 
renown than they. For whom shall we find of the 
men of that age—if we disregard the fabulous tales 
and look at the truth—who has accomplished such 
feats or has brought about changes so great in political 
affairs ? Evagoras, from private estate, made him- 
self a sovereign ; his entire family, which had been 
driven from political power, he restored again to 
their appropriate honours ; the citizens of barbarian 
birth he transformed into Hellenes, cravens into 
warriors, and obscure individuals into men of note ; 
and having taken over a country wholly inhospitable 
and utterly reduced to savagery, he made it more 
civilized and gentler ; furthermore, when he became 
hostile to the king, he defended himself so gloriously 
that the Cyprian War has become memorable for ever; 
and when he was the ally of the king, he made himself 
so much more serviceable than the others that, in the 
opinion of all, the forces he contributed to the naval 
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divapw eis THY vavpaxtay THY mepi Kvidor, Fs 
yevonérvns Bacweds pev dadons THs ’Actas Kdpios 
katéo7Tn, Aakedatudviot 8 dvtl rob ri Hmewpov 
mropbetv epi THs abt@v kwduvevew jvayKdobnoav, 
of 8 “EAAnves avti SovAcias adrovopias érvxov, 
*AOnvaior S€ rooodrov énédocav ware TOvs mpd- 
Tepov adtav apxovras eAGeiv adrois Thy dpyhv 
Saoovras. wor el tis Epoird pe, Ti vopivw 
péyvoror elvar THv Edaydpa renpaypévwy, motepov 
Tas émedcias Kal Tas mapacKevas tds mpds 
AaxeSauysovious && dv 7a mpoeipnudva yéyover, 7 
tov redevtaiov méAquov, 7) THY KardAnyw THs 
Baowreias, 7) THY 6Anv TOV Tpaypatwr Swoiknow, 
els moAAjv amopiav av Katactainv: del ydp pot 
Sone? péeytotov elvat kal Pavpacrdtatov Kal? 6 7 
av abta@v émortjow THv didvovay. 

"Qor’ et tTwes THY mpoyeyernucvwy dv dpernv 
abavarou yeyovacw, oluar kdKetvov HEi@dobar Tav- 
THS THS Swpeds, onpetois xpwpevos Ott Kal Tov 
evodde yxpdvov edtuyéorepov Kai ODeodiAdaTepov 
éxetvwy SiaBeBicoxev. TeV pev yap Huubéwy Tods 
mAelatous Kal Tods dvopacToTaToUs ebpicoper Tais 
peylorais ovpdopais mepimecdvras, Edaydpas 8 
od povov Gavpaordratos GAAd Kal paxapioTératos 
c€ dpxiis av SieréAcoev. ti yap améAumev eddar- 
plovias, Os TowvTwy pev mpoydrwy eTvxev olwy 
obddels dAXos, mAQV ct Tus amd THY abtav exeivy 
yéyovev, Tocodrov 8€ Kal TH ow@pare Kal TH yropn 
tov ddAAwy Sujveyxev ore py pdvov Ladapivos 
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battle at Cnidus were the largest, and as the result 
of this battle, while the king became master of all 
Asia, the Lacedaemonians instead of ravaging the 
continent were compelled to fight for their own land, 
and the Greeks, in place of servitude, gained inde- 
pendence, and the Athenians increased in power so 
greatly that those who formerly were their rulers ¢ 
came to offer them the hegemony. Consequently, if 
anyone should ask me what I regard as the greatest 
of the achievements of Evagoras, whether the careful 
military preparations directed against the Lacedae- 
monians which resulted in the aforesaid successes, or 
the last war, or the recovery of his throne, or his 
general administration of affairs, I should be at a great 
loss what to say in reply ; for each achievement to 
which I happen to direct my attention seems to me 
the greatest and most admirable. 

Therefore, I believe that, if any men of the past 
have by their merit become immortal, Evagoras also 
has earned this preferment ; and my evidence for that 
belief is this—that the life he lived on earth has been 
more blessed by fortune and more favoured by the 
gods than theirs. For of the demigods the greater 
number and the most renowned were, we shall find, 
afflicted by the most grievous misfortunes, but Eva- 
goras continued from the beginning to be not only 
the most admired, but also the most envied for his 
blessings. For in what respect did he lack utter 
felicity ? Such ancestors Fortune gave to him as to 
no other man, unless it has been one sprung from the 
same stock, and so greatly in body and mind did he 
excel others that he was worthy to hold sway over 


* A reference to the Lacedaemonians before the battle of 
Cnidus ; see Areop. 65. 
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a U “ 
GAAa Kai tis "Actas amdons aétos elvas rupavveiv, 


ra A LA ‘ - > 4 
KdAdora 8€ Krnoduevos THY Bacireiav ev tavry 
* to / A % 4 > 4 
tov Biov duerédeae, Ovytds Sé yevdpevos abdvarov 
THY TEpt adTod uynnv KatéAute, TOoovTOV 5° €Biw 
xpovov Ware pyTe Tod yipws dyotpos yeveabar 
pnre TOV voowy petacyeiy tav Sia tabrnv Ti 
i € , Pa A \ i é a aA 
72 HAcKiav ylyVvopLEevwv.  TTpos dé rovrots, 6 doKel 
omavuwratov elvat Kai yadeTw@raTOV, edTraLdias TU- 
xeiv dua Kat wodAvmaidias, obd€ TovTou Sujpaprter, 
GAAG Kai Tot7’ abr@ ovvémecev. Kal TO peytoTov, 
ort tTav é€ atbrod yeyovorwy ovdéval KaréAimev 
iStwrixots dvduact mpocayopevdpevov, aAAd TOV 
A , vA AY > wv ‘A > 
pev Bactréa xadovpevov, rods 8 dvaxras, tas 8 
dvdcoas. wor’ el Twes THY ToLnT@y mepi Twos 
T&v mpoyeyernpéevewy trepBodats Kéxpnvrat, Aéyov- 
, 
tes ws av Oeds ev avOpdrois 7 Saipwv Ovynros, 
dmavra ta Tovadra Tept THY ékeivov dvaw pyPjvar 
padior’ av appdcerev. 
73 Tév peév ody eis Edaydpay moda pev olpor 
[204] mapadietv: dorepilw yap Tis dks ris epavtod, 
pe? as axpiBéorepov Kai didorovwrepov eFerp- 
yaodpny av tov émawov tobrov: ob pny adda Kal 
vov, dcov Kata Thy éeuny Sdvauw, odK aveyKw- 
F 4 4 » > \ °° a N 4 > ¢ ~ 
piaoréds eotw. eyw 8’, & NuixdKdAcets, yyodpae 
Kad pev elvat prnpeia Kat tas TOY ocwpdtwr 
elxdvas, ToAd pévror TA€lovos agias Tas TOY mpae- 
1 oddéva Mss.: oddev I and Blass. 


* Evagoras seized the power not later than 411 3.c., when 
the Athenian orator Andocides, in exile, found him reigning. 
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not only Salamis but the whole of Asia also; and 
having acquired most gloriously his kingdom he con- 
tinued in its possession all his life; and though a 
mortal by birth, he left behind a memory of himself 
that is immortal, and he lived just so long that he 
was neither unacquainted with old age, nor afflicted 
with the infirmities attendant upon that time of life.* 
In addition to these blessings, that which seems to 
be the rarest and most difficult thing to win—to be 
blessed with many children who are at the same time 
good—not even this was denied him, but this also fell 
to his lot. And the greatest blessing was this: of 
his offspring he left not one who was addressed merely 
by a private title; on the contrary, one was called 
king,” others princes, and others princesses. In view 
of these facts, if any of the poets have used extrava- 
gant expressions in characterizing any man of the 
past, asserting that he was a god among men, or 
a mortal divinity, all praise of that kind would be 
especially in harmony with the noble qualities of 
Evagoras. 

No doubt I have omitted much that might be said 
of Evagoras ; for I am past my prime of life,¢ in which 
I should have worked out this eulogy with greater 
finish and diligence. Nevertheless, even at my age, 
to the best of my ability he has not been left without 
his encomium. For my part, Nicocles, I think that 
while effigies of the body are fine memorials, yet like- 
nesses of deeds and of the character are of far greater 
He died in 374-373 s.c. Isocrates, in his depiction of the 
happy lot of the king, naturally must ignore the fact that 
Evagoras seenis to have been assassinated ! 

> A reference to Nicocles. 


¢ Isocrates was perhaps seventy years of age when he 
wrote the Evagoras. 
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\ a , a > a fa vw 
ewy Kal TAS Suavoias, ds ev Tots Adyos dv Tis 
74 povov Tois TexviKas Exovor Oewpyacev. mpoKpivw 
dé ravTas mpBrov pev eidws Tos Kadovs Kayabods 
Tav avdp&v ody otTws emi TH KdAder TOO owpatos 
Gepvuvopevous ws emi tots épyois Kal TH yraun 
dtAoryoupevous: érerf” drt Tos pev TUTOUS dvay- 
Kalov Tapa TovTo.s elvat padvors, Tap’ ols dv ora- 
Adar, tods 5€ Adyous eLevexPivai B oidv 7 éaziv 
ets THY ‘EAAdSa Kai, duadobevras ev tais Tay eb 
¢povovvTwy S.atpipats, dyanaGoba map’ ols Kpeir- 
Tov €oTw mapa Tois GAAos dmacw eddoxipeiy: 
75 mpos dé ToUvTOLs OTL TOs Lev TeTAAGGLEVOLS Kal TOTS 
yeypappevors ovdels dv tiv tod owparos dvow 
ig v AY A ‘ AY > # ‘ A 
opoudcere, ToUs 5é TpdzroUs Tods aAAjAWY Kai Tas 
dtavoias Tas év Tots Aeyopevors evotcas padidv eort 
a a cal ¢ A 
ppetobar Tots pr) pabupetv aipoupévors, aAAd xpy- 
a f y. or ‘ ~ 
76 orots elvat Bovdopevors. adv evexa Kal paddov 
emrexetpyoa ypadew tov Adyov TobTov, yovpevos 
Kal gol Kal Tois oots Tatoi Kai Tois dAAos Tots 
ee | > 4 , A id bo) 4 
an’ Edaydpou yeyovdat todd KadAloTny av yevéobar 
Tavrnv mapdkAyjow, «ti tis aOpoicas tas apeTas 
Tas éxeivou Kal TH Aédyw Kooproas Tapadoin Jew- 
77 pet bytv Kal ovvdwarpifew adrais. rods pev yap 
” # 4. A 7 eis 
dAAous mpotpéropev emi tiv didccodiay érédpous 
~ ~ AY Fal 
ezrawobvres, iva Cndodyres Tods evAoyoupevous THV 
~ > ~ 
atra@v éxeivors éemTndevpatwv éembupdow, éyw Se 
oé Kat rovs oovs odK aAAoTpios rapadelypacr 
cA > > > ‘4 ~ 4 é 
xpmpevos GAN’ olxelois tapaxadrd, Kal aupBovrActw 
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value,* and these are to be observed only in discourses 
composed according to the rules of art. These I pre- 
fer to statues because I know, in the first place, that 
honourable men pride themselves not so much on 
bodily beauty as they desire to be honoured for their 
deeds and their wisdom ; in the second place, because 
I know that images must of necessity remain solely 
among those in whose cities they were set up, whereas 
portrayals in words may be published throughout 
Hellas, and having been spread abroad in the gather- 
ings of enlightened men, are welcomed among those 
whose approval is more to be desired than that of 
all others ; and finally, while no one can make the 
bodily nature resemble moulded statues and portraits 
in painting, yet for those who do not choose to be 
slothful, but desire to be good men, it is easy to 
imitate the character of their fellow-men and their 
thoughts and purposes—those, I mean, that are 
embodied in the spoken word. For these reasons 
especially I have undertaken to write this discourse 
because I believed that for you, for your children, and 
for all the other descendants of Evagoras, it would be 
by far the best incentive, if someone should assemble 
his achievements, give them verbal adornment, and 
submit them to you for your contemplation and study. 
For we exhort young men to the study of philosophy ” 
by praising others in order that they, emulating those 
who are eulogized, may desire to adopt the same 
pursuits, but I appeal to you and yours, using as 
examples not aliens, but members of your own family, 
and I counsel you to devote your attention to this, 


2 Cf. To Nicocles 36. 
> Cf. Vol. I, Introd. pp. xxvi and xxvii for the 
sophy ” of Isocrates. 


‘ 


* philo- 
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mpocéexew Tov vodv, Grws Kal Adyew Kal mparrew 
pnsevds rrov device. tev “EAAjvwr. 

78 Kat ph vould pe xatayryvdoKew, ws viv dpe- 
deis, dre TOMAd.KUs gou _Siaxeredopar mept Trav av- 
TeV. ob yap ob?’ cue Aédn fas ovre Tous dAAous 

[207] 67u Kal mparos Kat pdvos Tay év Tupavvide Kal 
mAovTw Kal tpudais dvrwy dtdocodeiv Kal mrovely 
emikexeipnkas, oS S71. modAods ta&v Bacirdwv 
mouncers Cndwoavras tiv anv maisevow todtwv 
tov Siarpipdv emOvpetv, adepevouvs ed” ols viv 

79 Aiav xaipovew. dad dpws éyw tatr’ cidds oddev 
Hrrov Kat mow Kal Toujow tadrov Gmep ev rots 
yupviKots ay@ow of Oearat: Kal yap éxeivor mapa- 
xeAevovrat rev Spopiéwy od Tots azroAcAcippevors 
GAAG Tots Trept Tis vixens dyurdderpevors. 

80 "Epov bev obv epyov Kal Tav dAAwy didwy 
Toatra Kat Adyew Kat ypdew 3 dv HEeMopev oC 
mapogdvew dpéyeobau TOUTWY, dvnep Kal vov Tuy- 
xdveis emiOvpdv- cot € mpoorKer ponder eAdelmewv 
aA womep ev TH Tapdvte Kal Tov Aowrov yxpdvov 
émuedciobar Kal tiv puytv doxetv, dmws dévos 
goer Kal Tob maTpds Kal T&v adAAwy mpoydvwr. 
Ws dmacu pev mpoajker mrepl moAAod movetabar rHv 
dpovnow, pddtora 3 div rots mAcloTwy Kal pe- 

gl yioTwv Kuptots obow. xpn 8 odk dyamav, ef Tdv 
mapovrwy Tuyxdvers @v WSy KpeitTwV, GAN ayavar- 
rely, et Towwobros pev ev abros Ty pow, Jyeyovass 
dé TO pev mahavov a amd Ass, 70 8 broyusdratov e& 
dvSpos tovovrov Thy dperiv, pi) TOAD Siolces Kal 


2 See Isocrates, Vol. I, p. 39, L.C.L., Introd. to the dis- 
course To Nicocles. 
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that you may not be surpassed in either word or deed 
by any of the Hellenes. 

And do not imagine that I am reproaching you for 
indifference at present, because I often admonish you 
gn the same subject.* For it has not escaped the 
notice of either me or anyone else that you, Nicocles, 
are the first and the only one of those who possess 
royal power, wealth, and luxury who has undertaken 
to pursue the study of philosophy, nor yet that you 
will cause many kings, in emulation of your cultiva- 
tion of these studies, to abandon the pursuits in which 
they now take too great pleasure. Although I am 
aware of these things, none the less I am acting, and 
shall continue to act, in the same fashion as spectators 
at the athletic games ; for they do not shout encour- 
agement to the runners who have been distanced 
in the race, but to those who still strive for the 
victory. 

It is my task, therefore, and that of your other 
friends, to speak and to write in such fashion as may 
be likely to incite you to strive eagerly after those 
things which even now you do in fact desire ; and 
you it behooves not to be negligent, but as at present 
so in the future to pay heed to yourself and to dis- 
cipline your mind that you may be worthy of your 
father and of all your ancestors. For though it is the 
duty of all to place a high value upon wisdom, yet you 
kings especially should do so, who have power over 
very many and weighty affairs. You must not be 
content if you chance to be already superior to your 
contemporaries, but you should be chagrined if, 
endowed as you are by nature, distantly descended 
from Zeus and in our own time from a man of such 
distinguished excellence, you shall not far surpass, 
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tov GAAwy Kat Ta&v év tats adrais cou Tysats Ov- 
Tw. gore & émt col py Suapaprety TovUTwY: av 
yap enpergs: Th prrocodia Kai Tocotroy émdid@s 
6aov mEp vov, taxéws yevioe: Totobros olév ce 
TpoonjKel. 
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not only all others, but also those who possess the 
same high station as yourself. It is in your power 
not to fail in this ; for if you persevere in the study of 
philosophy and make as great progress as heretofore, 
you will soon become the man it is fitting you 
should be. 
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Tue Encomium on Helen is an epideictic, or display, 
composition on a theme which subsequently became 
extremely popular in the schools of rhetoric. Al- 
though Helen of Sparta was a woman of divine beauty 
and a Homeric heroine of compelling charm, yet she 
was condemned and execrated by the poets as the 
cause of countless woes to the Greeks. ‘Thus Aeschy- 
lus characterizes her in Agamemnon 689 as éXévas, 
éXavépos, éA€rToXLs.4 

A vindication of this glorious but shameless woman, 
whose misconduct in abandoning her husband Mene- 
latis to elope with Paris to Troy had caused the Trojan 
War, was a difficult undertaking and was a challenge 
to the powers of the most accomplished rhetorician. 
Gorgias of Sicily had attempted the task in his extant 
Encomium on Helen, a brilliant tour de force, but he 
confesses, at the end of his composition, that his 
composition was, after all, a maiyvor, or “ sportive 
essay.” 

In § 14 of his Helen, Isocrates praises an individual 
who has chosen Helen as his theme, but rebukes him 
for having composed, not a real encomium of his 
heroine, but a plea in defence of her conduct. ‘This 
is undoubtedly a reference to the discourse of the 
Sicilian rhetorician Gorgias, who had been the teacher 
of Isocrates, since the criticism exactly applies to 

@**Ship’s hell, Man’s hell, City’s hell’? (Browning’s 
translation). 
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the extant discourse Helen attributed to Gorgias. 
Jebb, Altice Orators ii. p. 98, makes the strange 
assertion that this work does not “ bear any dis- 
tinctive marks of the style of Gorgias.” On the 
contrary, in my opinion, it fairly bristles with them. 
For a discussion of this matter and an English transla- 
tion by Van Hook of this extraordinary discourse by 
Gorgias see The Classical Weekly, Feb. 15, 1913. 
The translation of certain sections of the Helen of 
Gorgias, in which an effort has been made to repro- 
duce in English the effect of the original Greek, is 
here reprinted, as it may be of interest to the reader : 


Tue Excomium on Heten By Goreras 


Embellishment to a city is the valour of its citizens; to a 
person, comeliness ; to a soul, wisdom ; to a deed, virtue ; 
to discourse, truth. But the opposite to these is lack of 
embellishment. Now a man, woman, discourse, work, city, 
deed, if deserving of praise, must be honoured with praise, 
but if undeserving must be censured. For it is alike aberra- 
tion and stultification to censure the commendable and 
commend the censurable. 

It is the duty of the same individual both to proclaim 
justice wholly, and to declaim against injustice holily, to 
confute the detractors of Helen, a woman concerning whom 
there has been uniform and universal praise of poets and the 
celebration of her name has been the commemoration of her 
fame. But I desire by rational calculation to free the lady’s 
reputation, by disclosing her detractors as_prevaricators, 
and, by revealing the truth, to put an end to error. 

That in nature and nurture the lady was the fairest flower 
of men and women is not unknown, not even to the few, for 
her maternity was of Leda, her paternity immortal by genera- 
tion, but mortal by reputation, Tyndareiis and Zeus, of 
whom the one was reputed in the being, the other was asserted 
in the affirming ; the former, the greatest of humanity, the 
latter, the lordliest of divinity. Of such origin, she was 
endowed with godlike beauty, expressed not suppressed, 
which inspired in many men many mad moods of love, and 
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she, one lovely person, assembled many personalities of 
proud ambition, of whom some possessed opulent riches 
others the fair fame of ancient ancestry ; others the vigour of 
native strength, others the power of acquired wisdom ; and 
all came because of amorous contention and ambitious 
pretention. 

Who he was, however, who won Helen and attained his 
heart’s desire, and why, and how, I will not say, since to give 
information to the informed conduces to confirmation, but 
conveys no delectation. Passing over in my present dis- 
course the time now past, I will proceed to the beginning of 
my intended discussion and will predicate the causes by 
reason of which it was natural that Helen went to Troy. 
For either by the disposition of fortune and the ratification 
of the gods and the determination of necessity she did what 
she did, or by violence confounded, or by persuasion dumb- 
founded, or to Love surrendered. If, however, it was 
against her will, the culpable should not be exeulpated. For 
it is impossible to forestall divine disposals by human pro- 
posals. It is a law of nature that the stronger is not sub- 
ordinated to the weaker, but the weaker is subjugated and 
dominated by the stronger ; the stronger is the leader, while 
the weaker is the entreater. Divinity surpasses humanity 
in might, in sight, and in all else. Therefore, if on fortune 
and the deity we must visit condemnation, the infamy of 
Helen should find no confirmation. 

But if by violence she was defeated and unlawfully she 
was treated and to her injustice was meted, clearly her 
violator as a terrifier was importunate, while she, translated 
and violated, was unfortunate. Therefore, the barbarian 
who verbally, legally, actually attempted the barbarous 
attempt, should meet with verbal accusation, legal reproba- 
tion, and actual condemnation. For Helen, who was vio- 
lated, and from her fatherland separated, and from her 
friends segregated, should justly meet with commiseration 
rather than with defamation. For he was the victor and she 
was the victim. It is just, therefore,.to sympathize with the 
latter and anathematize the former. 

But if it was through persuasion’s reception and the soul’s 
deception, it is not difficult to defend the situation and forfend 
the accusation, thus. Persuasion is a powerful potentatc, 
who with frailest, feeblest frame works wonders. For it can 
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put an end to fear and make vexation vanish ; it can inspire 
exultation and increase compassion. I will show how this 
is so. For I must indicate this to my hearers for them to 
predicate. All poctry I ordain and proclaim to be composi- 
tion in metre, the listeners of which are affected by passionate 
trepidation and compassionate perturbation and likewise 
tearful lamentation, since through discourse the soul suffers, as 
if its own, the felicity and infelicity of property and person 
of others. 

Come, let us turn to another consideration. Inspired 
incantations are provocative of charm and revocative of 
harm. For the power of song in association with the belief 
of the soul captures and enraptures and translates the soul 
with witchery. For there have been discovered arts twain 
of witchery and sorcery, which are consternation to the heart 
and perturbation to art. 

Now, it has been shown that, if Helen was won over by 
persuasion, she is deserving of commiseration, and not con- 
demnation. The fourth accusation I shall now proceed to 
answer with a fourth refutation. For if love was the doer of 
all these deeds, with no difficulty will she be acquitted of the 
crime attributed to her. The nature of that which we see 
is not that which we wish it to be, but as it chances to be. 
For through the vision the soul is also in various ways smitten. 

If, then, the eye of Helen, charmed by Alexander’s beauty, 
gave to her soul excitement and amorous incitement, what 
wonder ?_ How could one who was weaker, repel and expel 
him who, being divine, had power divine? If it was physical 
diversion and psychical perversion, we should not execrate it 
as reprehensible, but deprecate it as indefensible. For it 
came to whom it came by fortuitous insinuations, not by 
judicious resolutions ; by erotic compulsions, not by despotic 
machinations. 

How, then, is it fair to blame Helen who, whether by love 
captivated, or by word persuaded, or by violence dominated, 
or by divine necessity subjugated, did what she did, and is 
completely absolved from blame ? 

By this discourse I have freed a woman from evil reputa- 
tion ; I have kept the promise which I made in the beginning ; 
I have essayed to dispose of the injustice of defamation and 
the folly of allegation; I have prayed to compose a lucu- 
bration for Helen’s adulation and my own delectation. 
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Isocrates asserts that he will show this writer how 
this theme ought to have been treated and that he 
intends to avoid topics previously discussed by others 
and in this treatise Isocrates makes good his promise 
to compose a real encomium. The topics, however, 
which he elaborates can hardly be called original 
with him. 

The Helen purports to be a serious work and is 
composed with care. But it is a ‘“‘ show-piece,” a 
rhetorical exercise, and follows the conventional 
pattern for an encomium of this nature. To students 
of rhetoric the Helen is of interest, but for the modern 
reader it, like its companion-piece, Busiris, must be 
put among the least important of the compositions 
of Isocrates. 

The praise of Theseus, to which a lengthy discus- 
sion (Helen 18-38) is devoted is, as Norlin says (Iso- 
crates, Vol. IT, p. 418, L.C.L.), an effective element of 
variety, but because of its disproportionate length it 
is open to adverse criticism in an encomium of Helen. 
It is true that in any discourse written for Athenians 
the praise of their national hero would be pleasing 
and effective, and for Isocrates the theme was an 
inviting one. But the orator himself had his qualms. 
In Helen 29 he apologetically states : “ I perceive that 
I am being carried beyond the proper limits of my 
theme, and I fear that some may think that I am more 
concerned with Theseus than with the subject which 
I originally chose.” And in Panathenaicus 126 he 
regretfully says: “I would give much not to have 
spoken about the virtue and the achievements of 
Theseus on a former occasion, for it would have been 
more appropriate to discuss this topic in my discourse 
about our city.” 
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The date of the Helen of Isocrates is generally put 
about 370 B.c.4 


2 For a discussion of the discourse and of its date see 
Jebb, Attic Orators ii. pp. 96-103; Blass, Die attische Bered- 
samkeit ii. pp. 242 ff. Mathieu et Brémond, Jsocrate i. p. 160, 
would give an earlier date to the composition. 
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2 So Antisthenes and the Cynics; ef. Plato, Soph. 240 c. 
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THERE are some who are much pleased with them- 
selves if, after setting up an absurd and self-contra- 
dictory subject, they succeed in discussing it in 
tolerable fashion ; and men have grown old, some 
asserting that it is impossible to say, or to gainsay, 
what is false,? or to speak on both sides of the 
same questions, others maintaining that courage and 
wisdom and justice are identical,” and that we possess 
none of these as natural qualities, but that there is 
only one sort of knowledge concerned with them all ; 
and still others waste their time in captious disputa- 
tions that are not only entirely useless, but are 
sure to make trouble for their disciples, 

For my part, if I observed that this futile affecta- 
tion had arisen only recently in rhetoric and that 
these men were priding themselves upon the novelty 
of their inventions, I should not be surprised at them 
to such degree ; but as it is, who is so backward in 
learning as not to know that Protagoras and the 
sophists of his time have left to us compositions of 
similar character and even far more overwrought than 
these? For how could one surpass Gorgias,’ who 
dared to assert that nothing exists of the things that 


> A reference to the views of Plato and the Academy. 
* Cf. Antid. 268. Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, pupil of 
Teisias, came to Athens on an embassy-in 427 3.c. 
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@ This is Zeno of Elea, in Italy, and not the founder of the 
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are, or Zeno,* who ventured to prove the same 
things as possible and again as impossible, or Melissus 
who, although things in nature are infinite in number, 
made it his task to find proofs that the whole is one ! 
Nevertheless, although these men so clearly have 
shown that it is easy to contrive false statements on 
any subject that may be proposed, they still waste 
time on this rhetorical method. They ought to give 
up the use of this claptrap, which pretends to prove 
things by verbal quibbles, which in fact have long 
since been refuted, and to pursue the truth, to instruct 
their pupils in the practical affairs of our government 
and train to expertness therein, bearing in mind that 
likely conjecture about useful things is far preferable 
to exact knowledge of the useless, and that to be a 
little superior in important things is of greater worth 
than to be pre-eminent in petty things that are 
without value for living. 

But the truth is that these men care for naught 
save enriching themselves at the expense of the 
youth. It is their “ philosophy ’’ applied to eristic 
disputations ° that effectively produces this result ; 
for these rhetoricians care nothing at all for either 
private or public affairs, but take most pleasure in 
those discourses which are of no practical service in 
any particular. These young men, to be sure, may well 
be pardoned for holding such views ; for in all matters 
they. are and always have been inclined toward what 
is extraordinary and astounding. But those who 
profess to give them training are deserving of censure 
Stoic School of philosophy. Zeno and Melissus were disciples 
of Parmenides. 

> eristics—‘ wordy wrangling”; “mere disputation for 
its own sake”; ef. General Introd., Vol. I, p. xxi and 
Against the Sophists 1. 
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because, while they condemn those who deceive in 
cases involving private contracts in business and those 
who are dishonest in what they say, yet they them- 
selves are guilty of more reprehensible conduct ; for 
the former wrong sundry other persons, but the latter 
inflict most injury upon their own pupils. And they 
have caused mendacity to increase to such a degree 
that now certain men, seeing these persons prosper- 
ing from such practices, have the effrontery to write 
that the life of beggars and exiles is more enviable 
than that of the rest of mankind, and they use this 
as a proof that, if they can speak ably on ignoble 
subjects, it follows that in dealing with subjects of 
real worth they would easily find abundance of argu- 
ments. The most ridiculous thing of all, in my 
opinion, is this, that by these arguments they seek 
to convince us that they possess knowledge of the 
science of government, when they might be demon- 
strating it by actual work in their professed subject ; 
for it is fitting that those who lay claim to learning 
and profess to be wise men should excel laymen and 
be better than they, not in fields neglected by every- 
body else, but where all are rivals. But as it is, their 
conduct resembles that of an athlete who, although 
pretending to be the best of all athletes, enters a 
contest in which no one would condescend to meet 
him. For what sensible man would undertake to 
praise misfortunes ? No, it is obvious that they take 
refuge in such topics because of weakness. Such 
compositions follow one set road and this road is 
neither difficult to find, nor to learn, nor to imitate. 
On the other hand, discourses that are of general 
import, those that are trustworthy, and all of similar 
nature, are devised and expressed through the medium 
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good reason, ayO perme. Drerup retains épywy. Capps 
suggests épywy éxdtepos 6 Adyos, which is tempting. 





« Cf. Plato, Symp. 177 8, where there is reference to an 
Encomium of Salt by an unknown writer. See Panath. 135. 
Cf. Lucian’s comic encomium, Praise of the Fly (see L.C.L. 
Lucian, Vol. I, pp. 81 ff.). > Cf. Panath. 36. 
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of a variety of forms and occasions of discourse whose 
opportune use is hard to learn, and their composition 
is more difficult as it is more arduous to practise 
dignity than buffoonery and seriousness than levity. 
The strongest proof is this: no one who has chosen 
to praise bumble-bees and salt ¢ and kindred topics 
has ever been at a loss for words, yet those who have 
essayed to speak on subjects recognized as good or 
noble, or of superior moral worth have all fallen far 
short of the possibilities which these subjects offer. 
For it does not belong to the same mentality to do jus- 
tice to both kinds of subjects ; on the contrary, while 
it is easy by eloquence to overdo the trivial themes, 
it is dificult to reach the heights of greatness of the 
others ®; and while on famous subjects one rarely 
finds thoughts which no one has previously uttered, 
yet on trifling and insignificant topics whatever the 
speaker may chance to say is entirely original. 

This is the reason why, of those who have wished to 
discuss a subject with eloquence, I praise especially 
him who chose to write of Helen,° because he has 
recalled to memory so remarkable a woman, one who 
in birth, and in beauty, and in renown far surpassed 
all others. Nevertheless, even he committed a slight 
inadvertence—for although he asserts that he has 
written an encomium of Helen, it turns out that he 
has actually spoken a defence of her conduct! But 
the composition in defence does not draw upon the 
same topics as the encomium, nor indeed does it 
deal with actions of the same kind, but quite the 


¢ This statement certainly seems to refer to Gorgias, Helen 
(see particularly the end of that composition which is trans- 
lated by Van Hook, Greek Life and Thought, pp. 162 ff. See 
also the Introduction to this discourse). 
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The same sentiment is found in Busiris 9. 

Heracles. ¢ Castor and Pollux. 

Quoted and discussed by Demetrius, On Style 23. 

For Isocrates’ view of Theseus see Panath. 126 ff., with his 
references to this discussion of the hero. For Theseus see Euri- 
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contrary ; for a plea in defence is appropriate only 
when the defendant is charged with a crime, whereas 
we praise those who excel in some good quality. 

But that I may not seem to be taking the easiest 
course, criticizing others without exhibiting any 
specimen of my own,* I will try to speak of this 
same woman, disregarding all that any others have 
said about her. ; 


I will take as the beginning of my discourse the be- 
ginning of her family. For although Zeus begat very 
many of the demigods, of this woman alone he con- 
descended to be called father. While he was devoted 
most of all to the son of Alemena?® and to the sons 
of Leda,° yet his preference for Helen, as compared 
with Heracles, was so great that, although he con- 
ferred upon his son strength of body, which is 
able to overpower all others by force, yet to her he 
gave the gift of beauty, which by its nature brings 
even strength itself into subjection to it. And know- 
ing that all distinction and renown accrue, not from 
a life of ease, but from wars and perilous combats, 
and since he wished, not only to exalt their persons 
to the gods, but also to bequeath to them glory that 
would be immortal, he gave his son a life of labours 
and love of perils, and to Helen he granted the 
gift of nature which drew the admiration of all be- 
holders and which in all men inspired contention.@ 

In the first place Theseus,’ reputedly the son of 
Aegeus, but in reality the progeny of Poseidon, seeing 
pides, Hippolytus 887 ff. and Plutarch’s Theseus. Theseus, 
reputed son of Aegeus and of Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, 


king of Troezen in Argolis, was honoured as the founder of 
the political institutions of Athens. Cf. p. 79 and note. 
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Helen not as yet in the full bloom of her beauty, but 
already surpassing other maidens, was so captivated 
by her loveliness that he, accustomed as he was to 
subdue others, and although the possessor of a father- 
land most great and a kingdom most secure, thought 
life was not worth living amid the blessings he already 
had unless he could enjoy intimacy with her. And 
when he was unable to obtain her from her guardians 
—for they were awaiting her maturity and the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle which the Pythian priestess had 
given—scorning the royal power of Tyndaretis,? dis- 
daining the might of Castor and Pollux,” and belittling 
all the hazards in Lacedaemon, he seized her by force 
and established her at Aphidna in Attica. So grateful 
was Theseus to Peirithotis, his partner in the abduc- 
tion, that when Peirithoiis wished to woo Persephoné, 
the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, and summoned 
him to the descent into Hades to obtain her, when 
Theseus found that he could not by his warnings 
dissuade his friend, although the danger was mani- 
fest he nevertheless accompanied him, for he was 
of opinion that he owed this debt ¢ of gratitude—to 
decline no task enjoined by Peirithoiis in return for 
his help in his own perilous enterprise. 

If the achiever of these exploits had been an ordin- 
ary person and not one of the very distinguished, it 
would not yet be clear whether this discourse is an 
encomium of Helen or an accusation of Theseus ; but 
as it is, while in the case of other men who have won 
renown we shall find that one is deficient in courage, 
another in wisdom, and another in some kindred 


@ Father of Helen. > Brothers of Helen. 
¢ For the figure of speech in épavos see Busiris 1 and 
Plato, Symp. 177 c 
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virtue, yet this hero alone was lacking in naught, but 
had attained consummate virtue. And it seems to 
me appropriate to speak of Theseus at still greater 
length ; for I think this will be the strongest assur- 
ance for those who wish to praise Helen, if we can 
show that those who loved and admired her were 
themselves more deserving of admiration than other 
men. For contemporary events we should with good 
reason judge in accordance with our own opinions, 
but concerning events in times so remote it is fitting 
that we show our opinion to be in accord with the 
opinion of those men of wisdom who were at that 
time living. 

The fairest praise that I can award to Theseus is 
this—that he, a contemporary of Heracles, won a fame 
which rivalled his. For they not only equipped 
themselves with similar armour, but followed the 
same pursuits, performing deeds that were worthy of 
their common origin. For being in birth the sons of 
brothers, the one of Zeus, the other of Poseidon, they 
cherished also kindred ambitions ; for they alone of 
all who have lived before our time made themselves 
champions of human life. It came to pass that 
Heracles undertook perilous labours more celebrated 
and more severe, Theseus those more useful, and to 
the Greeks of more vital importance. For example, 
Heracles was ordered by Eurystheus @ to bring the 
cattle from Erytheia ® and to obtain the apples of the 
Hesperides and to fetch Cerberus up from Hades and 
to perform other labours of that kind, labours which 
would bring no benefit to mankind, but only danger 


@ Rurystheus, king of Mycenae, imposed the twelve 
labours upon Heraeles ; see Panegyr. 56 and note. 
® An island near the coast of Spain. 
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to himself ; Theseus, however, being his own master, 
gave preference to those struggles which would make 
him a benefactor of either the Greeks at large or of 
his native land. Thus, the bull let loose by Poseidon 
which was ravaging the land of Attica, a beast which 
all men lacked the courage to confront, Theseus 
singlehanded subdued, and set free the inhabitants of 
the city from great fear and anxiety. And after this, 
allying himself with the Lapiths, he took the field 
against the Centaurs, those creatures of double 
nature, endowed with surpassing swiftness, strength, 
and daring, who were sacking, or about to sack, or 
were threatening, one city after another. These he 
conquered in battle and straightway put an end to 
their insolence, and not long thereafter he caused 
their race to disappear from the sight of men. At 
about the same time appeared the monster? reared 
in Crete, the offspring of Pasiphaé, daughter of Helius, 
to whom our city was sending, in accordance with an 
oracle’s command, tribute of twice seven children. 
When Theseus saw these being led away, and the 
entire populace escorting them, to a death savage 
and foreseen, and being mourned as dead while yet 
living, he was so incensed that he thought it better 
to die than to live as ruler of a city that was 
compelled to pay to the enemy a tribute so lament- 
able. Having embarked with them for Crete, he 
subdued this monster, half-man and half-bull, which 
possessed strength commensurate with its composite 
origin, and having rescued the children, he restored 
them to their parents, and thus freed the city 


@ The Minotaur, ‘the bull of Minos,” to whom seven boys 
and seven girls were annually sent as tribute by the Athen- 
ians ; cf. Plato, Phaedo 58 a. 
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@ A mythical robber who haunted the rocks between 
Attica and Megara. 

> See the Introduction to this discourse. 

© Cf. Euripides, Heraclidae for the story and also Isocrates, 
Panegyr. 56. 
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from an obligation so savage, so terrible, and so 
ineluctable. 

But I am at a loss how to deal with what remains 
to be said; for, now that I have taken up the 
deeds of Theseus and begun to speak of them, I 
hesitate to stop midway and leave unmentioned the 
lawlessness of Sciron ? and of Cereyon and of other 
robbers like them whom he fought and vanquished 
and thereby delivered the Greeks from many great 
calamities. But, on the other hand, I perceive that 
I am being carried beyond the proper limits of my 
theme and I fear that some may think that I am more 
concerned with Theseus than with the subject which 
I originally chose.® In this dilemma I prefer to omit 
the greater part of what might be said, out of regard 
for impatient hearers, and to give as concise an 
account as I can of the rest, that I may gratify both 
them and myself and not make a complete surrender 
to those whose habit it is out of jealousy to find fault 
with everything that is said. 

His courage Theseus displayed in these perilous 
exploits which he hazarded alone; his knowledge 
of war in the battles he fought in company with 
the whole city ; his piety toward the gods in con- 
nexion with the supplications of Adrastus and the 
children of Heracles when, by defeating the Pelopon- 
nesians in battle, he saved the lives of the children,¢ 
and to Adrastus he restored for burial, despite the 
Thebans, the bodies of those who had died beneath 
the walls of the Cadmea ?; and finally, he revealed 


4 Cf. Euripides, Suppliants. The story of Adrastus is 
told in detail in Panath. 168 ff. Adrastus, king of Argos, led 
the expedition of the “* Seven against Thebes ” (ef. Aeschylus, 
Septem), which met with defeat. 
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his other virtues and his prudence, not only in the 
deeds already recited, but especially in the manner in 
which he governed our city. 

For he saw that those who seek to rule their fellow- 
citizens by force are themselves the slaves of others, 
and that those who keep the lives of their fellow- 
citizens in peril themselves live in extreme fear, and 
are forced to make war, on the one hand, with the 
help of citizens against invaders from abroad, and, on 
the other hand, with the help of auxiliaries against 
their fellow citizens ; further, he saw them despoiling 
the temples of the gods, putting to death the best 
of their fellow-citizens, distrusting those nearest to 
them, living lives no more free from care than do men 
who in prison await their death; he saw that, although 
they are envied for their external blessings, yet in 
their own hearts they are more miserable than all 
other men—for what, pray, is more grievous than to 
live in constant fear lest some bystander kill you, 
dreading no less your own guards than those who plot 
against you? Theseus, then, despising all these and 
considering such men to be not rulers, but pests, of 
their states, demonstrated that it is easy to exercise 
the supreme power and at the same time to enjoy as 
good relations as those who live as citizens on terms 
of perfect equality. In the first place, the scattered 
settlements and villages of which the state was com- 
posed he united, and made Athens into a city-state % 
so great that from then even to the present day it is 
the greatest state of Hellas : and after this, when he 
had established a common fatherland and had set free 


@ A reference to the cuvoixtapds attributed to Theseus, 7.¢., 
the uniting of the scattered villages in Attica into a polis or 
city-state. Cf. Thucydides fi. 15. 
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@ With this passage (§§ 34-35) Panegyr. 38-39, with note, 
should be compared. > Cf. To Nicocles 21. 
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the minds of his fellow-citizens, he instituted for them 
on equal terms that rivalry of theirs for distinction 
based on merit, confident that he would stand out as 
their superior in any case, whether they practised 
that privilege or neglected it, and he also knew that 
honours bestowed by high-minded men are sweeter 
than those that are awarded by slaves.¢ And he was 
so far from doing anything contrary to the will of 
the citizens that he made the people masters of the 
government, and they on their part thought it best 
that he should rule alone, believing that his sole rule 
was more to be trusted and more equitable than their 
own democracy. For he did not, as the other rulers 
did habitually, impose the labours upon the citizens 
and himself alone enjoy the pleasures; but the 
dangers he made his own, and the benefits he be- 
stowed upon the people incommon. In consequence, 
Theseus passed his life beloved of his people and 
not the object of their plots, not preserving his 
sovereignty by means of alien military force, but 
protected, as by a bodyguard, by the goodwill of the 
citizens,’ by virtue of his authority ruling as a king, 
but by his benefactions as a popular leader ; for so 
equitably and so well did he administer the city that 
even to this day traces of his clemency may be seen 
remaining in our institutions. 

As for Helen, daughter of Zeus, who established 
her power over such excellence and sobriety, should 
she not be praised and honoured, and regarded as far 
superior to all the women who have ever lived? For 
surely we shall never have a more trustworthy witness 
or more competent judge of Helen’s good attributes 
than the opinion of Theseus. But lest J seem through 
poverty of ideas to be dwelling unduly upon the same 
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theme and by misusing the glory of one man to be 
praising Helen, I wish now to review the subsequent 
events also. 

After the descent of Theseus to Hades, when 
Helen returned to Lacedaemon, and was now of 
marriageable age, all the kings and potentates of that 
time formed of her the same opinion ; for although 
it was possible for them in their own cities to wed 
women of the first rank, they disdained wedlock at 
home and went to Sparta to woo Helen. And before 
it had yet been decided who was to be her husband 
and all her suitors still had an equal chance, it was so 
evident to all that Helen would be the object of armed 
contention that they met together and exchanged 
solemn pledges of assistance if anyone should attempt 
to take her away from him who had been adjudged 
worthy of winning her; for each thought he was 
providing this alliance for himself. In this their 
private hope all, it is true, save one man, were dis- 
appointed, yet in the general opinion which all had 
formed concerning her no one was mistaken. For 
not much later when strife arose among the goddesses 
for the prize of beauty, and Alexander,’ son of Priam, 
was appointed judge and when Hera offered him 
sovereignty over all Asia, Athena victory in war, and 
Aphrodite Helen as his wife, finding himself unable 
to make a distinction regarding the charms of their 
persons, but overwhelmed by the sight of the god- 
desses, Alexander, compelled to make a choice of 
, their proffered gifts, chose living with Helen before 
allelse. In so doing he did not look to its pleasures 
—although even this is thought by the wise to be 
preferable to many things, but nevertheless it was 
not this he strove for—but because he was eager to 
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become a son of Zeus by marriage, considering this a 
much greater and more glorious honour than sove- 
reignty over Asia, and thinking that while great 
dominions and sovereignties fall at times even to 
quite ordinary men, no man would ever in all time to 
come be considered worthy of such a woman; and 
furthermore, that he could leave no more glorious 
heritage to his children than by seeing to it that they 
should be descendants of Zeus, not only on their 
father’s side, but also on their mother’s. For he 
knew that while other blessings bestowed by Fortune 
soon change hands, nobility of birth abides forever 
with the same possessors ; therefore he foresaw that 
this choice would be to the advantage of all his race, 
whereas the other gifts would be enjoyed for the 
duration of his own life only. 

No sensible person surely could find fault with this 
reasoning, but some, who have not taken into con- 
sideration the antecedent events but look at the 
sequel alone, have before now reviled Alexander ; 
but the folly of these accusers is easily discerned by © 
all from the calumnies they have uttered. Are they 
not in a ridiculous state of mind if they think their 
own judgement is more competent than that which 
the gods chose as best ?* For surely they did not 
select any ordinary arbiter to decide a dispute about 
an issue that had got them into so fierce a quarrel, but 
obviously they were as anxious to select the most 
competent judge as they were concerned about the 
matter itself. There is need, moreover, to consider 
his real worth and to judge him, not by the resent- 
ment of those who were defeated for the prize, 
but by the reasons which caused the goddesses un- 
animously to choose his judgement. For nothing 
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prevents even innocent persons from being ill-treated 
by the stronger, but only a mortal man of greatly 
superior intelligence could have received such honour 
as to become a Judge of immortals. 

I am astonished that anyone should think that 
Alexander was ill-advised in choosing to live with 
Helen, for whom many demigods were willing to die. 
Would he not have been a fool if, knowing that the 
deities themselves were contending for the prize of 
beauty, he had himself scorned beauty, and had 
failed to regard as the greatest of gifts that for the 
possession of which he saw even those goddesses 
most earnestly striving ? 

What man would have rejected marriage with 
Helen, at whose abduction the Greeks were as 
incensed as if all Greece had been laid waste, while 
the barbarians were as filled with pride as if they had 
conquered us all? It is clear how each party felt 
about the matter ; for although there had been many 
causes of contention between them before, none of 
these disturbed their peace, whereas for her they 
waged so great a war, not only the greatest of all 
wars in the violence of its passions, but also in 
the duration of the struggle and in the extent 
of the preparations the greatest of all time. And 
although the Trojans might have rid themselves of 
the misfortunes which encompassed them by sur- ‘ 
rendering Helen, and the Greeks might have lived in 
peace for all time by being indifferent to her fate, 
neither so wished; on the contrary, the Trojans 
allowed their cities to be laid waste and their land 
to be ravaged, so as to avoid yielding Helen to the 
Greeks, and the Greeks chose rather, remaining in a 
foreign land to grow old there and never to see their 
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own again, than, leaving her behind, to return to their 
fatherland. And they were not acting in this way 
as eager champions of Alexander or of Menelaus ; 
nay, the Trojans were upholding the cause of Asia, 
the Greeks of Europe, in the belief that the land in 
which Helen in person resided would be the more 
favoured of Fortune. 

So great a passion for the hardships of that expedi- 
tion and for participation in it took possession not 
only of the Greeks and the barbarians, but also of 
the gods, that they did not dissuade even their own 
children from joining in the struggles around Troy ¢ ; 
nay, Zeus, though foreseeing the fate of Sarpedon,? 
and Eos that of Memnon, and Poseidon that of 
Cyenus, and Thetis that of Achilles, nevertheless 
they all urged them on and sent them forth, thinking 
it more honourable for them to die fighting for the 
daughter of Zeus than to live without having taken 
part in the perils undergone on her account. And 
why should we be astonished that the gads felt thus 
concerning their children? For they themselves 
engaged in a far greater and more terrible struggle 
than when they fought the Giants ; for against those 
enemies they had fought a battle in concert, but for 
Helen they fought a war against one another. 

With good reason in truth they came to this deci- 
sion, and I, for my part, am justified in employing 
extravagant language in speaking of Helen; for 
beauty she possessed in the highest degree, and 
beauty is of all things the most venerated, the most 
precious, and the most divine. And it is easy to 
determine its power; for while many things which 


Iliad, was killed by Patroclus; Memnon and Cyenus were 
slain by Achilles. 
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do not have any attributes of courage, wisdom, or 
justice will be seen to be more highly valued than 
any one of these attributes, yet of those things which 
lack beauty we shall find not one that is beloved ; on 
the contrary, all are despised, except in so far as they 
possess in some degree this outward form, beauty, 
and it is for this reason that virtue is most highly 
esteemed, because it is the most beautiful of ways of 
living. And we may learn how superior beauty is to 
all other things by observing how we ourselves are 
affected by each of them severally. For in regard to 
the other things which we need, we only wish to 
possess them and our heart’s desire is set on nothing 
further than this ; for beautiful things, however, we 
have an inborn passion whose strength of desire 
corresponds to the superiority of the thing sought. 
And while we are jealous of those who excel us in 
intelligence or in anything else, unless they win 
us over by daily benefactions and compel us to be 
fond of them, yet at first sight we become well- 
disposed toward those who possess beauty, and to 
these alone as to the gods we do not fail in our 
homage ; on the contrary, we submit more willingly 
to be the slaves of such than to rule all others, 
and we are more grateful to them when they impose 
many tasks upon us than to those who demand 
nothing at all. We revile those who fall under the 
power of anything other than beauty and call them 
flatterers, but those who are subservient to beauty 
we regard as lovers of beauty and lovers of service. 
So strong are our feelings of reverence and solicitude 
for such a quality, that we hold in greater dishonour 
those of its possessors who have trafficked in it and 
ill-used their own youth than those who do violence 
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1 rexpypiov omitted by Blass following I. 
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to the persons of others ; whereas those who guard 
their youthful beauty as a holy shrine, inaccessible 
to the base, are honoured by us for all time equally 
with those who have benefited the city as a whole. 

But why need I waste time in citing the opinions of 
men? Nay, Zeus, lord of all, reveals his power in all 
else, but deigns to approach beauty in humble guise. 
For in the likeness of Amphitryon he came to Alc- 
mena, and as a shower of gold he united with Danaé, 
and in the guise of a swan he took refuge in the bosom 
of Nemesis, and again in this form he espoused Leda; 
ever with artifice manifestly, and not with violence, 
does he pursue beauty in women. And so much 
greater honour is paid to beauty among the gods than 
among us that they pardon their own wives when they 
are vanquished by it; and one could cite many 
instances of goddesses whe succumbed to mortal 
beauty, and no one of these sought to keep the fact 
concealed as if it involved disgrace ; on the contrary, 
they desired their adventures to be celebrated in song 
as glorious deeds rather than to be hushed in silence. 
The greatest proof of my statements is this: we 
shall find that more mortals have been made im- 
mortal because of their beauty than for all other 
excellences. 

All these personages Helen surpassed in proportion 
as she excelled them in the beauty of her person. 
For not only did she attain immortality but, having 
won power equalling that of a god, she first raised to 
divine station her brothers,? who were already in the 
grip of Fate, and wishing to make their transforma- 
tion believed by men, she gave to them honours ? so 


* Castor and Pollux ; ef. § 19. 
> A reference to “St. Elmo’s fire”; ¢f. Pliny ii. 37. 
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# Just outside Sparta were the tombs of Menelaus and 
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manifest that they have power to save when they 
are seen by sailors in peril on the sea, if they but 
piously invoke them. After this she so amply recom- 
pensed Menelaus for the toils and perils which he had 
undergone because of her, that when all the race of 
the Pelopidae had perished and were the victims of 
irremediable disasters, not only did she free him from 
these misfortunes but, having made him god instead 
of mortal, she established him as partner of her house 
and sharer of her throne forever. And I can produce 
the city of the Spartans, which preserves with especial 
care its ancient traditions, as witness for the fact ; for 
even to the present day at Therapné @ in Laconia the 
people offer holy and traditional sacrifices to them 
both, not as to heroes, but as to gods. 

And- she displayed her own power to the poet 
Stesichorus also ; for when, at the beginning of his 
ode, he spoke in disparagement of her, he arose de- 
prived of his sight ; but when he recognized the cause 
of his misfortune and composed the Recantation,® as 
it is called, she restored to him his normal sight. 
And some of the Homeridae also relate that Helen 
appeared to Homer by night and commanded him to 
compose a poem on those who went on the expedition 
to Troy, since she wished to make their death more 
to be envied than the life of the rest of mankind ; and 
they say that while it is partly because of Homer’s 
art, yet it is chiefly through her that his poem has 
such charm and has become so famous among all men. 

Since, then, Helen has power to punish as well as to 


Helen (see Pausanias iii, 19. 9) and their sanctuary (Hero- 
dotus vi. 61). 
> The famous lyric poet of Himera, in Sicily. 
© The well-known palinode; for this legend and the 
fragment of the poem see Plato, Phaedrus 243 a. 
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aut Tay aAdwe wgererdy, a as exo Tis dv eis exeivyy 
kal Tov mdAcpov Tov Tpwikdv aveveyKeiv, duxaiws 
dv Kal tof pa Sovdcvew yas Trois BapBapors 
“Edévny aitiav elvas vopitorper. ebpjiooper yap 
TOUS "EMnvas de adriy dpovojoavras Kad Kowny 
atpateiay emi tods BapBapovs mownoapevous, Kat 
Tote mp@tov tiv Etpwanv ris ’Acias tpdmasov 
otjoacav: e€ dv TooavTns petaBodjs erbyopev 
wore tov pev énéxewva ypdvov of Svaruxobvres 
év tots BapBapois tov ‘EAAnvidwv méAewv dpyeev 
nétovv, kat Aavads pév e€ Aiyirrov duyav “Apyos 
KaTéoyxe, Kadpos 5e LiSavios OnBdv eBacirevoe, 
KGpes de Tas vyoous KaTwKovr, Iledotov7jcou de 
ovpmaons 6 Tayrddou TéAow exparyoev, pee. ie 
éxeivov Tov TOA HOV Tooadray érridoow 76 yevos 
jpav é\aBev dore Kai méAas peydAas Kal xwpav 
ToAAny aderdoba tHv BapBapwv. jv ody twes 
Botrwvras Tatra Svepyaleofar Kal pnKdve, odK 
dmopjjcovew adopuiis, bev “EdXdnv ew radv 
etpnreveoy éEovaw émaiwvetv, adda TodAois Kai 
Kawots Adyots evrevEovrat epi adris. 
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reward, it is the duty of those who have great wealth 
to propitiate and to honour her with thank-offerings, 
sacrifices, and processions, and philosophers should 
endeavour to speak of her in a manner worthy of her 
merits ; for such are the first-fruits it is fitting that 
men of cultivation should offer. 

Far more has been passed over than has been said. 
Apart from the arts and philosophic studies and all 
the other benefits which one might attribute to her 
and to the Trojan War, we should be justified in 
considering that it is owing to Helen that we are not 
the slaves of the barbarians. For we shall find that it 
was because of her that the Greeks became united in 
harmonious accord and organized a common expedi- 
tion against the barbarians, and that it was then for 
the first time that Europe set up a trophy of victory 
over Asia; and in consequence, we experienced a 
change so great that, although in former times any 
barbarians who were in misfortune presumed to be 
rulers over the Greek cities (for example, Danaus, an 
exile from Egypt, occupied Argos, Cadmus of Sidon 
became king of Thebes, the Carians colonized the 
islands,* and Pelops, son of Tantalus, became master 
of all the Peloponnese), yet after that war our race 
expanded so greatly that it took from the barbarians 
great cities and much territory. If, therefore, any 
orators wish to dilate upon these matters and dwell 
upon them, they will not be at a loss for material 
apart from what I have said, wherewith to praise 
Helen ; on the contrary, they will discover many new 
arguments that relate to her. 


9 Cf. Thucydides i. 4 and Panath, 43. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Busiris, like the Encomium on Helen, is an epi- 
deictic essay of the “ display ”’ type, written as an 
eulogy of a famous personage; in this case, the 
subject of extravagant praise is Busiris, mythical king 
of Egypt. 

The immediate inspiration for the Encomium on 
Helen was a brilliant paradoxical discourse, or jeu 
desprit, by a rhetorician who was, in all probability, 
the Sicilian Gorgias.* In his Helen Isocrates criti- 
cizes this rhetorician and shows how the subject 
should have been treated. In the Busiris, likewise, 
the situation is similar. Polycrates,?> who had en- 
tered upon the career of a professional rhetorician 
because of financial need, had composed a defence 


2 Cf. Introduction te Helen. 

> According to the Greek introduction (hypothesis) to this 
composition Polycrates was an Athenian who practised the 
profession of Sophist at Cyprus. At the time when the Busiris 
was written Polycrates was a beginner in the field of rhetoric. 
Before 380 B.c. Polycrates had achieved fame at Athens and 
is mentioned by later writers on rhetoric in company with 
such noted persons as Antiphon, Thrasymachus, Anaximenes 
and Isaeus. He is severely criticized, however, by the critics 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Demetrius. Dionysius 
attacks him as ‘“‘ empty in practical oratory, frigid and vulgar 
in epideictic (display rhetoric), and lacking in grace” 
(Isaeus ch. 20), and Demetrius deplores his lack of earnest- 
ness (On Style 120). 
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of Busiris. Isocrates, who had never met the writer, 
having read this composition, addresses Polycrates 
and, in his customary rather patronizing manner, 
tells him that his work is seriously faulty in that he 
has written an accusation rather than a defence, 
and then proceeds to show him by actual example 
how the subject should have been handled. 

The Busiris is not a work of particular merit. 
Isocrates himself, in the Introduction to his Pan- 
athenaicus, disparages subjects of this nature as trivial 
and unworthy, and in Busiris § 9 he admits that the 
topic is not a serious one and does not demand a 
dignified style. This discourse is a rhetorical exer- 
cise, artificial in its nature, composed near the 
beginning of Isocrates’ professional career in Athens, 
probably between the years 390-385 3.c.* 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators ii. p. 91, “ perhaps in 391 or 


390 B.c.” Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 248 gives 
391 s.c. Cf. Mathieu et Brémond, Jsocrate i. p. 184. 
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11. BOYXIPIX 


Try prev éemeixecav tHv ofv, & TloAvKpates, Kat 
! ~ f AY > ” , 
Thy Tod Biov petraBoAnv map’ GAAwy wvuvOavdpevos 
” 9 \ , \ * , 2 4 
oda’ tav 8 Adywv tiwas dv yéeypadas, avrdos 
aveyvwKws 7OL0Ta fev dv Gor Epi GAns eTappyot- 
~ > 
acadpnv Tis mawdevoews mepl Hv AvdyKacar Sa- 
TpiBew: Fyodpat yap Tots dvagiws pév dvoTvyob- 
> A A Ul ~ 
ow, ex dé dirocopias yxpnuatileafar Cyroiaww, 
dmavras Tovs wAciw mempaypatevpévous Kai waa- 
Aov amynxpiBwpévous mpoojkew €edov7as TobTov 
elapépew Tov épavov: ered) S ow wepiTeTvyT}- 
> f ‘ 5! ~ ” ¥ > > 
Kapev GAAjAois, epi pev TOV GAAwY, Hv ToT’ els 
1 aS ” 4p)? Lae! LP oad A , 
ravTov 2\Dwpev, TOO” ypiv e&€orar did TAELdvwv 
mowjoacba. tiv ovvovoiav, a 8 ev TH mapdvre 
’ n > a , a 1 Para 
duvaiuny av evepyerqoai ce, Taira 8% wnOyv 
~ ‘ EY > a A 4 A ” . 
Xpivar cot péev emoretAar, mpdos dé Tods aAAous ws 
olov Te pddior aroxptiacbar. yryvwoxw pev obv 
6tt Tots mAcioros Ta&v vovberovpéevwy euduTov 
éoTe pH mpos Tas wohedAcias dmoPA€rew, aAAd Too- 
ovrw yaderurepov axovew TaV Aeyopevwr, Gow 
f f 


1 zaéra y Warmington. 





* That is, from the teaching of the subject. 
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I nave learned of your fairmindedness, Polycrates, 
and of the reversal in your life, through information 
from others ; and having myself read certain of the 
discourses which you have written, I should have 
been greatly pleased to discuss frankly with you and 
fully the education with which you have been obliged 
to occupy yourself. For I believe that when men 
through no fault of their own are unfortunate and 
so seek in philosophy a source of gain,? it is the 
duty of all who have had a wider experience in that 
occupation, and have become more thoroughly versed 
in it, to make this contribution ® voluntarily for their 
benefit. But since we have not yet met one another, 
we shall be able, if we ever do come together, to 
discuss the other topics at greater length ; concern- 
ing those suggestions, however, by which at the 
present time I might be of service to you, I have 
thought I should advise you by letter, though con- 
cealing my views, to the best of my ability, from 
everyone else. I am well aware, however, that it 
is instinctive with most persons when admonished, 
not to look to the benefits they receive but, on the 
contrary, to listen to what is said with the greater 
displeasure in proportion to the rigour with which 


> For the figure of speech in gpavos see Helen 20 and Plato, 
Symp. 177 c. 
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mep av abtav Tus dxpiBéorepov egeraly Tas Gap 
Tias* ches 8 ovx dxvyréov Uropeévewv Thy an- 
éxPevav tavryv tois etvoikHs mpds Twas exovow, 
3 \ 4 ~ 
adda meparéov pefordvar thy dd€av THv odtw 
3 A 
mpos Tovs supBovdAcvortas Saxeypeven. 
> f 
4 AtoOopevos odv ody HKioTd ce peyadavyovpevov 
im é a ~ 
émi te TH Bovoipidos drodoyia Kai TH L“wKpdtous 
ia ~ 
KaTnyopia, Teipdoopal oot Towfoa, Katadaves drt 
i ~ , a 
moAd Tot SéovTos ev aytdorépors Tois Adyois 81- 
t an 
Huapres. amdvrwy yap elddtwy oti Set Tods pev 
evdoyetv twas Bovdopevous TAciw THY brapxdvTwv 
ayabav adbrois mpoodvr’ dmodaivew, tobs 8é KatT- 
lot > an A 
nyopodvras Tavavtia TovTwy Totelv, TooovTou Sets 
ovTw Kexpjobar Tois Adyois, Wot” bmép pev Bov- 
cipidos azoAocyjoacba, ddcokwy, ody dmws Tis 
e ‘, > A An > AX > A \ 
bmapyovoys atrov SiaBodfjs ampAAagas, GAA Kai 
THAiKavTHY abTe 76 weyeHos Tapavopiav mpoohrbas 
Hs ovK €o8 Grws dv Tis Sewvorépay e€eupety duvy- 
Dein: Trav yap GAwv r&v émyeipnodvtwr éxeivov 
Aowdopetvy Tocobrov pdvov wept advtod BAacdy- 
povvT7wv, ws COve Tdv Edvwv Tods adixvovpéevors, 
ov Kal KatecOiew aitov trois avOpmmovs Wridow: 
ral ta 
Lwepdtous &€ karynyopeiv émyeipijoas, woTep éy- 
a , > re mM et ~ 
kwpidoat Bovddpevos *AAkiBiadyv éSwxas atdr@ 
4 a ¢€ a ra A bd 4 La ff] P) rd 
pabnrny, dv bn” exetvou pev oddels HabeTo TraLdevd- 
prevov, Ott 8€ TOAD Sinveyxe Ta&v aAAwY aravres 
6 av Opodoynceav. Tovyapoby et yévotr’ e£ovoia Tots 


or 





@ For the legend of Busiris see Apollodorus ii. 5. 7 and 
Herodotus ii. 45. Busiris, in obedience to an oracle, sacri- 
ficed strangers on the altar of Zeus. Herodotus doubts the 
truth of the legend that the Egyptians sacrificed men. 
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their critic passes their faults in review. Neverthe- 
less, those who are well disposed toward any persons 
must not shrink from incurring such resentment, but 
must try to effect a change in the opinion of those 
who feel this way toward those who offer them 
counsel. 

Having observed, therefore, that you take especial 
pride in your Defence of Busiris and in your Accusation 
of Socrates, 1 shall try to make it clear to you that 
in both these discourses you have fallen far short of 
what the subject demands. For although everyone 
knows that those who wish to praise a person must 
attribute to him a larger number of good qualities 
than he really possesses, and accusers must do the 
contrary, you have so far fallen short of following 
these principles of rhetoric that, though you profess 
to defend Busiris, you have not only failed to absolve 
him of the calumny with which he is attacked, but 
have even imputed to him a lawlessness of such 
enormity that it is impossible for one to invent 
wickedness more atrocious. For the other writers 
whose aim was to malign him went only so far in 
their abuse as to charge him with sacrificing the 
strangers @ who came to his country ; you, however, 
accused him of actually devouring his victims. And 
when your purpose was to accuse Socrates, as if 
you wished to praise him, you gave Alcibiades to 
him as a pupil who, as far as anybody observed, 
never was taught by Socrates,’ but that Alcibiades 
far excelled all his contemporaries all would agree. 
Hence, if the dead should acquire the power of 


» Alcibiades, if not a disciple of Socrates, was intimately 
associated with the philosopher; ef. Plato, Symp. For praise 
of Alcibiades see Isocrates, De Bigis. 
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reteAcuTaKOaL Bovrevoacbac mepl TeV cipnpevov, 
6 bev dv got TooauTny EXOL- xdpw bmp THs KaT- 
nyopias, donv oddevi Tov emrauvety adrov <iduope- 
vov, 6 & €t eal mrept Tovs aAXous mpadraros HY, 
adn’ obv emt ye Tois bm6 God Aceyopevas ovTws 
ay dyavaxriaevey Ware _wndepuds arooxéobat Te 
pwpias. Kairos TOs obK atoxdvecbac padrov 7 
cepvdveoBat mpooret Tov mapa rots Aoopovpre~ 
vos bd’ adtod padAov dyamwpevov 7 Tapa Tois 
eyKwpialopevois ; 
eo em rf > Y ¢ Ey > a 
7 Odrw & ApydAncas ef pendev duoroyotpevor épets, 
oe \ A 9: ‘ ‘ pbs A A > i, 
wore djs pev avrov THv Alodov Kal THY ’Opdéws 
~ , > iz > 2 A ~ Ab ~ 
lnrA@oa Sdgav, drodaivers 8 otdév r&v adrav 
exeivois emiTydevoarTa, mdéTepa yap Tots mept 
[223] AidAou Aeyopevors adtov mapardEwpev; GAN’ éxei- 
vos pev Tay E€vwv rods emi Thy xwpav éxmimTov- 
Tas eis Tas adta@v marpidas améoTeAXNev, 6 8 et 
xp} Tots bd cod Acyoudvais moaredew, Ovoas 
a > ” i. f 
SKarycbuev. 7 Tots “Opdéws Epyois spowwowper; 
3 > iz iL. ee “A r) A 0: ~ 3 A < 5 A 
GAN 6 pev e€ “Aidou tods Tevedras avifyev, 6 bé 
mpo poipas tovs Cavras amdAdvev. wal? ydéws 
dv etdeinv ti mor av enoincev, ef xatadpovaev 
abta@v eriyxaver, ds Oavudlwy tH aperiy Tip 
éxeivwv dravra daiverat Tavavria Suamparropevos. 
6 &é wdvrwy adtomwmtatov, éte TEpi Tas yeveadoylas 
> a 
éomovdakws éeroAunoas eiteiv, ws TovTous élyAw- 
cev dv ot8 of marépes Tw Kat’ éxelvov TOV ypdvov 
yeyovores Hoav. 
oe A A ~ ‘ , cal = 
9 “Iva dé poy SoKm TO mpoyYetpoTaTroy Tovetv, €m- 





@ Of. Odys. x. 17-27, where Aeolus furnishes escort for 
Odysseus. 
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judging what has been said of them, Socrates 
would be as grateful to you for your accusation as 
to any who have been wont to eulogize him; while 
Busiris, even if he had been most tender-hearted 
toward his guests, would be so enraged by your 
account of him that he would abstain from no venge- 
ance whatever! And yet ought not that man to 
feel shame, rather than pride, who is more loved by 
those whom he has reviled than by those whom he 
has praised ? 

And you have been so careless about committing 
inconsistencies that you say Busiris emulated the 
fame of Acolus and Orpheus, yet you do not show 
that any of his pursuits was identical with theirs. 
What, can we compare his deeds with the reported 
exploits of Aeolus? But Aeolus restored to their 
native lands strangers who were cast on his shores,* 
whereas Busiris, if we are to give credence to your 
account, sacrificed and ate them! Or, are we to 
liken his deeds to those of Orpheus? But Orpheus 
led the dead back from Hades,’ whereas Busiris 
brought death to the living before their day of 
destiny. Consequently, I should be glad to know 
what, in truth, Busiris would have done if he had 
happened to despise Aeolus and Orpheus, seeing 
that, while admiring their virtues, all his own deeds 
are manifestly the opposite of theirs. But the greatest 
absurdity is this—though you have made a specialty 
of genealogies, you have dared to say that Busiris 
emulated those whose fathers even at that time had 
not yet been born ! ¢ 

But that I may not seem to be doing the easiest 


> A reference to the myth of Orpheus and Eurydicé. 
° Cf. § 87 for the same argument. 
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AapBdvecba 7av cipnuevwy pndev emBbecevds THv 
€uavtod,’ meypdoopat aor dia Bpaxéwy SyAd@oar 
mept tHv adriv db1d0eow, Kaimep od o7ovdaiav 
otcav ovdé cepvods Adyous éxovaav, €€ dv ede 
Kal Tov émawvov Kal THY amoAoyiay Tomjoacban. 

10 Tlepi per obv ris Bovoipibos edyeveias tis odK 
dv Suvnbein padiws eimeiv; Os matpds pev Fv 
TlocesSavos, pntpes dé ArBins tis "Exadou tod 
Aids, Hv dace mpasryy yuvatka Baotledcacav dpa- 
vupov adit tiv xwpav Karaorhoa. Tuxywv dé 
TowoUTwy Tpoydvwy odK éml ToUTOLs pdvois [éy’ 
edpovycev, GAN wiOn Seiv Kai ris aperis Tis 
attod pvypeiov eis dravra Tov xpdévov KaTahumeiv. 

11 TH peév od pntpmav apyjy trepeidev eAdtrw 
vopicas 7) Kata TH adTob dvow elvat, mAetoTous 
Sé Karaotpeisdpevos Kal peyioTny Sivapw KTYHOd- 
pevos ev AlytmTm Kateotioato TH Bacieiay, obk 
éx T&v Tapovodv povov GAN’ €€ amac@v mpoxpivas 

12 ri exe? Tord Biadepew oixynow. wpa yap Tovs 
pev GAdous ToTous ovK edKaipws 00d’ edapydaTws 
mpos Tv TO ovpTravtos Paw €xovTas, GAAG Tovs 
pev da duBpwv Kxatraxdvlopévous, rods 8’ v0 
Kavpdtwr Siabberpopevous, tavrnv dé THV xwpav 
év KadAiorw pév Tob Kéopov Kepevyv, mAciora 

[224] ¢ Kal mavrodamwrara dépew Svvapevny, abavarw 

13 6é retyee TH Neidw rerayiopevyv, 6s od povov 

1 pydev embdecxvds tav epavrod is without justification 


bracketed by Blass following I. It occurs in Helen 15, 
but is equally pertinent here. 





@ The same sentiment occurs in [elen 15. 
> Of. Aeschylus, Prometheus 850, where Epaphus is said 
to be the son of Zeus and Io. 
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thing in assailing what others have said without ex- 
hibiting any specimen of my own,? I will try briefly 
to expound the same subject—even though it is not 
serious and does not call for a dignified style—and 
show out of what elements you ought to have com- 
posed the eulogy and the speech in defence. 

Of the noble lineage of Busiris who would not find 
it easy to speak? His father was Poseidon, his 
mother Libya the daughter of Epaphus® the son of 
Zeus, and she, they say, was the first woman to rule 
as queen and to give her own name to her country. 
Although fortune had given him such ancestors, 
these alone did not satisfy his pride, but he thought 
he must also leave behind an everlasting monument 
to his own valour. 

He was not content with his mother’s kingdom, 
considering it too small for one of his endowment ; 
and when he had conquered many peoples and had 
acquired supreme power he established his royal seat 
in Egypt, because he judged that country to be far 
superior as his place of residence, not only to the lands 
which then were his, but even to all other countries 
in the world. For he saw that all other regions 
are neither seasonably nor conveniently situated 
in relation to the nature of the universe, but some 
are deluged by rains and others scorched by heat ; 
Egypt.° however, having the most admirable situa- 
tion of the universe,? was able to produce the 
most abundant and most varied products, and was 
defended by the immortal ramparts of the Nile, a 
river which by its nature provides not only protec- 

¢ Egypt here means the Delta of the Nile; ef. Herodotus 


ii. 14. Praise of Egypt is found in Plato, Tim. 22 pv. 
@ i.e., as regards climate and fertility. 
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dudaxiv adda Kat tpodiy ixavnv abti mapéyeww 
mrépuKev, dvdAwros pev Ov Kal dvopaxos Tots em 
BovAetovow, edaywyes dé Kai mpos Toa XProu- 
pos Tots évros avroo KarouKobow. mpos yap Tots 
Tpoetpnptevous Kal THY Sdvapuy avray mpos THY THS 
vis epyaciay iodBcov memotnKey" Tay yap dpBpoov 
Kat Tay abxpay | tots pev adAXous 6 Zevs Topias 
éoriv, éxcivwr 8 Exacros dudorépwy tovTwy adres 
ait@ Kuptos Kabdornkev. eis tocavryny 8° drep- 
Bodgjy <dSarpovias HKovow, Bore TH pwev Gperh Kat 
Th gvoe Tis Xepas Kai TQ m7An ber Toy Tediwy 
"retpov Kaprobvrat, TH bé ray mre puovreay drabécer 
Kal TH TOV éAMcindvrwv Kopudh bid Thy Tob ToTA~ 
pot dvvapuv vijcov olkotow: KUKAwm yap adrhy 
Teprexwv Kal micav Siappéwy moAAnv adrois «v- 
moptav dudorépwr tovTwy temoinkey. 

"“Hpéato pev otv evreibev, 6Oev mep xpr Tovs 
ed dpovodyras, dua Tév Te TOmOV ws KaAALoTOV 
kataAdaBeiy Kai tpodiy ixavny trois mepi abvrov 
e€eupeiv. pera d5€ Tatra SieAdpevos ywpis éxd- 
aTous Tovds pev emt Tas icpwovvas KaTéoTHOE, TOUS 
8 emi ras téxyvas erpee, rors 8€ Ta epi Tov 
moéAcqov pedeTav HvdyKacev, wyovpevos TA pev 
dvaykaia Kai Tas mepiovaias éx Te THS Ywpas Kal 
Tov Teyvov Seiv dadpyxeww, tovtwr 8 elvas dudakhy 
dopadcararny Thy Te TEpl TOV TdéAcLOY emipdAcLay 
Kat THY mpos Tovs Deods edodBetav. dmavras dé 
Tovs dapiOuovs mepirdaBav e& dv dpwr dv tis 
Ta Kowd Stouxnoeev, del Tois adrois Tas atras 

@ Cf. Iliad iv. 84. 


> A reference to the Delta, enclosed and watered by the 
branches of the Nile. 
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tion to the land, but also its means of subsistence in 
abundance, being impregnable and difficult for foes 
to conquer, yet convenient for commerce and in many 
respects serviceable to dwellers within its bounds. 
For in addition to the advantages I have mentioned, 
the Nile has bestowed upon the Egyptians a godlike 
power in respect to the cultivation of the land; 
for while Zeus is the dispenser ® of rains and droughts 
to the rest of mankind, of both of these each 
Egyptian has made himself master on his own 
account. And to so perfect a state of happiness have 
the Egyptians come that with respect to the excel- 
lence and fertility of their land and the extent of their 
plains they reap the fruits of a continent, and as 
regards the disposition of their superfluous products 
and the importation of what they lack, the river’s 
possibilities are such that they inhabit an island ° ; 
for the Nile, encircling the land and flowing through 
its whole extent, has given them abundant means 
for both. 

So Busiris thus began, as wise men should, by 
occupying the fairest country and also by finding 
sustenance sufficient for his subjects. Afterwards, he 
divided them into classes °: some he appointed to 
priestly services, others he turned to the arts and 
crafts, and others he forced to practise the arts of war. 
He judged that, while necessities and superfluous 
products must be provided by the land and the arts, 
the safest means of protecting these was practice in 
warfare and reverence for the gods. Including in all 
classes the right numbers for the best administration 
of the commonwealth, he gave orders that the same 


¢ Isocrates here praises the caste system. Cf. Plato in the 
Republic. 
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mpagers peraxerpilecar mpooérakev, cidws Tovs 
pev peraBarddAopevous tas épyacias obdé mpos év 
T&v épywr axpiP&s exovras, Tods 8” emt rats adrais 
mpakeo. ovvex@s Stapédvovras eis dmepBodAyy éxa- 
oTov amoTeAodvras. Tovyapodv Kal mpds Tas Téxvas 
evpycopev adtovs mrdov Siahépovtas TaV Tepi Tas 
abtas émoThuas 7) Tovs dAAous SnLoupyols TaY 
iSswwtdv, Kal mpds tiv odvrasiv 4b ws THY Te 
Baoirelav Kai tHv aAAnv TodTelav StadvdAarrovow, 
ovTw Kad@s exovras wore Kat Ta&v dirocddwy 
Tovs Umép THV TotovTwy Adyew emtyetpobyras Kai 
paddies ebSoxipotvras tiv év Aiydatw mpoatpet- 
ofat moAtetav, Kai Aaxedatpoviovs pépos ze TeV 
exetOev pupoupevovs dpiota Siorxely tiv adrav 
modw. Kal yap TO pydéva TOY payipwr dvev Tijs 
Tov apxovrwv yrapns atodneiy Kal Ta ovootria 
Kal THY TOV cwpdtwy doxyow, ete S€ To pndevos 
TOV avayKaiwy amopobvras TOv Kowdy mpooray- 
pdrwr dpedreiv, pnd emi rats dAdus réxvais 
diatptBew, GAAA Tots GrrAcis Kat Tats oTpaTelats 
mpooéxe Tov vodv, éxeifev dravra Tair eidjda- 
ow. rooottw Sé yelpov Kéypyvta: TovTols ois 
emirndevpacw, doov obrot pev AmavTes oTpaTi@Tat 
KataoTdvres Bia Ta THV dAAwy AapBdvew afcodow, 
éxetvo. 8 otTws oixotow domep xpt) Tods pre 
TOv Siwy dpyedodvras pire Tots aAAoTpiots ém- 
Bovdevovras. yvoin & dv ris évOévde to Stddopov 





@ It is natural to think that there is a reference here to 
Plato and his Republie, but it is not certain. 
> Cf. Herodotus ii. 80 and vi. 60. 
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individuals should always engage in the same pursuits, 
because he knew that those who continually change 
their occupations never achieve proficiency in even a 
single one of their tasks, whereas those who apply 
themselves constantly to the same activities perform 
each thing they do surpassingly well. Hence we shall 
find that in the arts the Egyptians surpass those who 
work at the same skilled occupations elsewhere more 
than artisans in general excel the laymen ; also with 
respect to the system which enables them to pre- 
serve royalty and their political institutions in general, 
they have been so successful that’philosophers ¢@ who 
undertake to discuss such topics and have won the 
greatest reputation prefer above all others the 
Egyptian form of government, and that the Lace- 
daemonians, on the other hand, govern their own 
city in admirable fashion because they imitate certain 
of the Egyptian customs. For instance, the provision 
that no citizen fit for military service could leave 
the country without official authorization, the meals 
taken in common, and the training of their bodies ; 
furthermore, the fact that lacking none of the 
necessities of life, they do not neglect the edicts 
of the State, and that none engage in any 
other crafts, but that all devote themselves to 
arms and warfare, all these practices they have 
taken from Egypt.? But the Lacedaemonians have 
made so much worse use of these institutions that all 
of them, being professional soldiers, claim the right 
to seize by force the property of everybody else, 
whereas the Egyptians live as people should who 
neither neglect their own possessions, nor plot how 
they may acquire the property of others. The differ- 
ence in the aims of the two polities may be seen from 
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20 Exatépas THs woAiTelas. ef ev yap dmavres pmyey- 
caipeba, THY Aaxedaipoviwy apylay Kat mAcov- 
efiav, evOds av dmodotpcba Kat Sid THY evderay 
Tév Kal” Huepay Kat dud Tov mdéAEuLOV TOY TpPds Has 
adrous: ef dé Tots Atyurricn vdpous xpaobae 
Bovdnbeiper, Kal Tots pev epydbecbar, Tots bé 7a 
TOUTWY odlew ddgerev, € éxacto THY avt@y éxovres 
eddaipdvars a av Tov Biov dvareAoipev. 

21 Kat pev 37) Kal TAs mept THY ppovnow emupiedetas 
etkdrws av tus éxeivov airiov vopiicetev. Tots yap 
lepetor mapeckedacery edmopiay ev tais ex Ta&v 
tepdv mpoodsors, owppoodyny 8€ Tats dyveias Tats 
bo Tov vopwy mpooteTaypevaus, oxodny b€ rats 

22 TGV Kwvddvev Kal TOV dAdww € epyov dreAeias: pel? 
av exeivor Brotevovres Tols pév owpacw larpiKtp 
efetipov emuKoupiay, od SaxexwSvverprevors dap- 
pdicous xpopevyy aAAG ToLovToLs, THY peev dopa 
Aevay dpoiav exer TH Tpodhj Th ka? juepav, tas & 
capedetas THducatras o or éxeivous dporoyoupeveas 
byrewordrous elvar Kal pakpoBiwrdrous, rats be 
puyais pirooodias aoKnow Karédegav, Qo Kal 
vopoberfoas Kal THY gvow Tov ovra lyrica 

23 SuvaTat. Kat Tous [Lev mpeoBurépous € emt Ta peytora 

[226] TOY mpaypdrov erager, tovs 5é vewrépous apedn- 
cavras Tay Bovey én dotporoyia Kat Aoyiapots 
Kat yewpetpia SiatpiPew emeacev, dv Tas Suvapecs 
of peéev ws mpos eva xpyoious émawvodow, ot 8 
ws TAcioTa mpos apeThy cvpPadAopevas amrodatverv 
emxetpovaw. 





2 Cf. Herodotus ii. 84 and iii, 129. 
> For the vue of Isocrates in regard to the sciences see 
Panath, 26-2 
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the following : if we should all imitate the sloth and 
greed of the Lacedaemonians, we should straight- 
way perish through both the lack of the necessities 
of daily life and civil war; but if we should wish to 
adopt the laws of the Egyptians which prescribe that 
some must work and that the rest must protect the 
property of the workers, we should all possess our 
own goods and pass our days in happiness. 
Furthermore, the cultivation of practical wisdom 
may also reasonably be attributed to Busiris. For 
example, he saw to it that from the revenues of 
the sacrifices the priests should acquire affluence, but 
self-control through the purifications prescribed by 
the laws, and leisure by exemption from the hazards 
of fighting and from all work. And the priests, 
because -they enjoyed such conditions of life, dis- 
covered for the body the aid which the medical art 
affords,* not that which uses dangerous drugs, but 
drugs of such a nature that they are as harmless 
as daily food, yet in their effects are so beneficial 
that all men agree the Egyptians are the healthiest 
and most long of life among men ; and then for the 
soul they introduced philosophy’s training, a pursuit 
which has the power, not only to establish laws, 
but also to investigate the nature of the universe. 
The older men Busiris appointed to have charge 
of the most important matters, but the younger 
he persuaded to forgo all pleasures and devote 


themselves to the study of the stars, to arithmetic, 7: 


and to geometry; the value of these sciences ? 
some praise for their utility in certain ways, while 
others attempt to demonstrate that they are con- 
ducive in the highest measure to the attainment of 
virtue. 
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MdAto7a 8 dévov émaweiv Kal Oavpdlew rip 
evoeBeav abrdv Kal riv mepi tovs Beods Bepa- 
relay. dooe pev yap opas avTovs otrw KaTecyy- 
pdricav dor 7 Kata codiav 7 Kat’ aAAnv Tu” 
aperhy vrodapBaveobar peldvws Kata TH 
agiav, oto. perv BAdarovor tods e€anarnbévras: 
door S€ Tav Delwy mpaypdTwv ovtw mpoéaTnaav 
WOTE Kai Tas émysedeias Kal Tas Tipwpias elvat 
doxetv dxpiBeotépas TOV aupPawvovrwr, ot 5é ToLob- 
ToL mheiora Tov Biov Tov TOV av8pairrav aperotow. 
Kal yap TH dpxry ot TOV poBov 7 piv evepyacdpevor 
Tobrov aizwot yeysvace TOU [L7} mavrdract Onpuwdais 
dcaxetoBar mpos aAAjdAous. exeivor tolvuv obrws 
dyiws mepi Tatra Kal cepvds eyovow wate Kal 
Tous Gpkous TmoTOTEpous elvas TOUS ev Tots éxelveY 
tepois q Tovs Tropa Tois GAAots Kabeot@ras, kai TOV 
apap prnpdrov éxagrov oleoBat mapaxpiia Sdicew 
Stxny, GAN’ od diadrjoe Tov Tapovra. xpdvov, ove” 
els Tovs Tratdas avaPAnOjoccOa Tas TYLwpias. Kai 
Tabr’ eixétws So€dlovaw: moAAas yap adrois Kal 
mavrobatas aoKknoeis THs dawdTHTOs éKelvos KaT- 
éoTnoev, Gotis Kal Tov Cowy T&v map’ Hyutv 
Katagpovovpévwy éoTw a o€Beobar Kai Tidy 
évoprobernaey, ovK dyvodsy TH Sbvapuv abrav, 
aA’ ipsa. pev edilew oldprevos detv tov dxAov éep- 
pevew dmract Tots bd THY apxovrey mapayyeNo- 
pevots, dpa dé Povddpevos metpav AapBave év 
tots davepois, arwa mepl Tév dpavav Sudvovav 
éxovow. evdpusle yap Tovs pev Tovrwv dAvywpodv- 


« In Nicocles 6 Isocrates affirms that the power of speech 
and of reason has enabled us to escape the life of wild beasts. 
See also Panegyr. 48 ff. 
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The piety of the Egyptians and their worship of 
the gods are especially deserving of praise and ad- 
miration. For all persons who have so bedizened 
themselves as to create the impression that they 
possess greater wisdom, or some other excellence, 
than they can rightly claim, certainly do harm to 
their dupes; but those persons who have so 
championed the cause of religion that divine 
rewards and punishments are made to appear more 
certain than they prove to be, such men, I say, 
benefit in the greatest measure the lives of men. 
For actually those who in the beginning inspired 
in us our fear of the gods, brought it about that we 
in our relations to one another are not altogether 
like wild beasts.* So great, moreover, is the piety 
and the solemnity with which the Egyptians deal 
with these matters that not only are the oaths taken 
in their sanctuaries more binding than is the case 
elsewhere, but each person believes that he will pay 
the penalty for his misdeeds immediately and that 
he will neither escape detection for the present nor 
will the punishment be deferred to his children’s 
time. And they have good reason for this belief ; 
for Busiris established for them numerous and varied 
practices of piety and ordered them by law even to 
worship and to revere certain animals which among 
us are regarded with contempt, not because he mis- 
apprehended their power, but because he thought 
that the crowd ought to be habituated to obedience 
to all the commands of those in authority, and at 
the same time he wished to test in visible matters 
how they felt in regard to the invisible. For he 
judged that those who belittled these instructions 
would perhaps look with contempt upon the more 
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Tas Tuxov Kal Tov pelovwy Katadpovicey, Tods 
8 éxi mdvrwy opoiws éupévovtas TH Taber BeBaiws 
éocoba TH adTav edoeBerav emdedevypevous. 

23 "Eyot 8° dv tus pop onevdery wppnpévos mrodAd 
Kal Dovpaora mrept THs doudrnros abrav SueAbeiv, 
nv ovre pdvos obre mp&ros eye Toyxdven Kabew- 

[227] paxs, dAAG, mroAhot Kal Ta@v ovrey Kal Tov Tpo- 
yeyernucvuy, dv kal Hvbaydpas 6 Udpios eotev: 
és dduxdpevos eis Aiyumrov Kat pabntns éxeivaw 
yevopevos THY 7 aAAnY didocodiav mpOros ets Tods 
“EAAnvas éxopuce, Kal Ta TEpl Tas Dvoias Kal Tas 
dytotelas tas év Tots lepots éemipaveorepov TaV 
dAAwy dorovdacev, Hryovpevos, ef Kai pndev adbrd 
bua tabra mA€ov ylyvoiro Tapa Tév Bedy, GAN odv 
mapa ye Tots dvBpesrrous én TovTwy pddor’ eddoxe- 

29 pow. Orep avT@ Kat ouveBn: Tosobrov yap 
eddokia Tovs ddAous drrepéBahev, wore Kal Tovs 
vewrépous dmavras emupety adrob pabhtas elvac, 
Kal Tous mpeoButépous mOLov opay TOUS mraidas Tous 
atrav exe ovyyuyvopevous 7 tay oikeiwy ém- 
pehovpevous. Kat ToUTOLS ody olov ss dmoreiy: ert 
yap Kal viv robs mpoomosoupevous éxeivou pabnras 
elvas padMov ovya@vras Bavpdlovow } Tovs em Ta 
A€yewv peyloray dd€av €. éxovTas. - 

30 “Iows dy ouv Tots eipnpevors dmavrijcevas, ort 
THY pev xwWpav Kal Tods vopous Kal THY edadéBerav, 
éru Sé THY girocodiay erawa tv AlyumTiwy, ws 
b€ rovrwy airios iv, dv breOdunv, oddeuiay exw 
rdyerw amddefiv. eyw 8 ef pev dAAos tis How 
TOV TpdToY TobTOV éménAnrrev, hyovpny av adrov 
TeTraLoevprevens emiTyLav’ Gol S° ob mpoonKes TAaUTHV 
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important commands also, but that those who gave 
strict obedience equally in everything would have 
given proof of their steadfast piety. 

If one were not determined to make haste, one 
might cite many admirable instances of the piety of 
the Egyptians, that piety which I am neither the 
first nor the only one to have observed ; on the con- 
trary, many contemporaries and predecessors have 
remarked it, of whom Pythagoras of Samos is one.* 
On a visit to Egypt he became a student of the 
religion of the people, and was first to bring to the 
Greeks all philosophy, and more conspicuously than 
others he seriously interested himself in sacrifices 
and in ceremonial purity, since he believed that 
even if he should gain thereby no greater reward 
from the gods, among men, at any rate, his reputa- 
tion would be greatly enhanced. And this indeed 
happened to him. For so greatly did he surpass all 
others in reputation that all the younger men de- 
sired to be his pupils, and their elders were more 
pleased to see their sons staying in his company 
than attending to their private affairs. And these 
reports we cannot disbelieve ; for even now persons 
who profess to be followers of his teaching are more 
admired when silent than are those who have the 
greatest renown for eloquence. 

Perhaps, however, you would reply against all I 
have said, that I am praising the land, the laws, and 
the piety of the Egyptians, and also their philo- 
sophy, but that Busiris was their author, as I have 
assumed, I am able to offer no proof whatever. If 
any other person criticized me in that fashion, I 
should believe that his censure was that of a scholar ; 


@ The celebrated philosopher; cf. Herodotus iv. 95. 
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~ te 
31 movetobar TH emtAnyuy. Bovdnbeis yap Bovorpw 
~ ~ ‘ 
edAoyely mpoeiAov Adyew, ws tov te NetAov mepi 
Thy xdpav meptéppynée kat trav E€vwv Tods adeKvou- 
pévouvs Ovwv Kkatjofiev’ ws $€ ratr’ émoincey 
~ , 
ovdeuiay mioTW etpnKkas. Kaito. Tas od KaTaye- 
~ a a et 
Aaorév €ott TaiTa mapa Ta&v dGAAwY amatretv, ols 
abros pndé Kara puxpov tuyxdvers Kexpnuevos; 
~ ~ A 
32 dAAd toco'T@ TAdov Hudv améyes TOO moTa 
Aéyewv, daov éyw pév oddevds adrov aittd@par THY 
> a > ‘ id ‘ # 7 5 Se 
aduvatwy dAAd vopwy Kal Toditeias, aimep «tot 
mpages Tov avdpav Tov Kaddv Kayaldv: avd 
Sé roovtwy Snurovpyov amodaives, dv ovdérepov 
ovdels av dvOpwmmwv mounoeev, GAA TO fev Tis 
tav Onpiwy wudrntos, TO b€ THs TOV Dedv Suva- 
33 pews Epyov eoriv. Erer’ ef Kal TUyydvopev audo- 
~ 4 > > s 3 A A ¥ 
[228] Tepo. sbevdh Adyovres, GAN obv cya pev Kéxpnas 
rouTos Tos Adyous, olomep yxpy Tovs evawodvras, 
av 8 ols mpoarjKes tovs Aotdopodvras: wor’ od 
, ~ LA 6. - 3 ~ LAA A A ~ iS t4 5X 

pdvov Tis dAnbelas adtadv ddAAa Kai Tis ideas dAns 

bv Hs eddAoyety Set, daiver SinpaprynKas. 

‘ 4 , > a ~ ~ 3 / 
34 Xapis S€ to’tTwv ed del TOV odv amadAayévra 
2.4 3 ‘\ , 3 / > ‘ ba > ~ é 
tov euov Adyov eEeralev, oddels av att@ Sixaiws 
’ ta > A A ” oe \ € 
emmAngevev. ef ev yap dAdos tis Hv davepds 6 
rod / € EA ~ a 
rabra mpatas, ayw dye yeyevjaba di’ éexeivov, 
oporoy@ Aiav elvar toAunpds, ei mept dv dravres 
35 emioTavTat, TEpt TOUTWY peTaTeiDew emiyxelp@. viv 
8 év Kowa trav Tpayparwv dvraw Kai dofdcat 
1 énidypw Corais : tadAnbw Mss. 





* Cf. Herodotus ii. 16, where the same verb (zepipprpyvun) 
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but you are not the one to reprove me. For, when 
you wished to praise Busiris, you chose to say that 
he forced the Nile to break into branches and sur- 
round the land,* and that he sacrificed and ate 
strangers who came to his country ; but you gave 
no proof that he did these things. And yet is it not 
ridiculous to demand that others follow a procedure 
which you yourself have not used in the slightest 
degree ? Nay, your account is far less credible than 
mine, since I attribute to him no impossible deed, 
but only laws and political organization, which are 
the accomplishments of honourable men, whereas you 
represent him as the author of two astounding acts 
which no human being would commit, one requiring 
the cruelty of wild beasts, the other the power of 
the gods. Further, even if both of us, perchance, 
are wrong, I, at any rate, have used only such 
arguments as authors of eulogies must use; you, 
on the contrary, have employed those which are 
appropriate to revilers. Consequently, it is obvious 
that you have gone astray, not only from the truth, 
but also from the entire pattern which must be 
employed in eulogy. 

Apart from these considerations, if your discourse 
should be put aside and mine carefully examined, no 
one would justly find fault with it. For if it were 
manifest that another had done the deeds which I 
assert were done by him, I acknowledge that I am 
exceedingly audacious in trying to change men’s 
views about matters of which all the world has 
knowledge. But as it is, since the question is open 
to the judgement of all and one must resort to 


is used in connexion with the branches of the Nile in the 
Delta. 
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déov Tepi adTav, tiv’ dv Tis TOV éxel KabeorwTwY 
€k TOV eiKéTwWY OKOTIOULEVOS aiTLTEpoy elvaL vopi- 
cevev 7) Tov ex [loceddvos ev yeyovdra, mpos 5é 
pnrpos amo Auds évra, peyiorny dé: Svvayuv trav 
Ka?’ adrtov Krnodpevoy kat mapa tots dAdous 
dvopacToTatov yeyernpevov; ov yap 3% Tov TovS 
amdvrwv Tovtwv amodeAeypévous mpoajKer aAdov 
} ’Kelvoy tTnAKoUTwY ayabay edpeTas yevéeoBar. 

36 Kat pev 59 Kal trois xpdvors padiws av tis Tods 
Adyous tTovs Ta&v AcdopovvTw exelvov evdels 
évras émdeieev. of yap adrol Tis te Bovoipidos 
Eevodovias KaTnyopotat Kai dacw adrov td’ ‘Hpa- 

37 KA€ous amobaveiv: dpodoyetrar Sé mapa mavrwv 
t&v Aoyorrody Tlepséws rot Aids Kat Aavdns 
‘“Hpaxrda peév elvar rérrapor yeveats vewrepor, 
Bovorpw S€ wAdov 7} Saxocios Ereou mpecBvrepov. 
Katro. Tov BovdAdpevor adrroAvcacbar THY Umép éxei- 
vou diaBorjy mds ovK dtomdy éeore Tavrny Thy 
miotw mapadireiv, THY oUTwWs evapyh Kal THALKAU- 
thy dvvayiv éxovoar; 

38 “AAAd yap oddév aoe ris aAnDetas euddAnoev, 
GAAa Tais THY TonTav BAacdnpias eaynKodrovby- 
gas, of Sewdrepa prev meTounKdTas Kal treTovOdTas 
dmogaivovar tods €x Tav afavdtwy yeyovdtas 7 
Tous €k Tov avOpwiTwy TOV dvoowrTdTwv, ToLov- 
tous b€ Adyous TEepi adradv THv Ody ecipryxaoww, 
olous oddeis ay Tepi Ta&V €xOpav cinely ToAL joer: 
od yap pdvor KAomas Kal povyeias Kal map’ avOpa- 

[229] mous Onretas adrois wveidicav, GAAd Kai Taidwr 
Bpdoes Kat marépwv éexropas Kal pntépwr be- 
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conjecture, who, reasoning from what is probable, 
would be considered to have a better claim to the 
authorship of the institutions of Egypt rather than 
a son of Poseidon, a descendant of Zeus on his 
mother’s side, the most powerful personage of his 
time and the most renowned among all other peoples ? 
For surely it is not fitting that any who were in all 
these respects inferior should, in preference to Busiris, 
have the credit of being the authors of those great 
benefactions. 

Furthermore, it could be easily proved on chrono- 
logical grounds also that the statements of the de- 
tractors of Busiris are false. For the same writers 
who accuse Busiris of slaying strangers also assert 
that he died at the hands of Heracles; but all 
chroniclers agree that Heracles was later by four 
generations than Perseus, son of Zeus and Danaé, 
and that Busiris lived more than two hundred years 
earlier than Perseus. And yet what can be more 
absurd than that one who was desirous of clearing 
Busiris of the calumny has failed to mention that 
evidence, so manifest and so conclusive ? 

But the fact is that you had no regard for the 
truth ; on the contrary, you followed the calumnies 
of the poets, who declare that the offspring of the 
immortals have perpetrated as well as suffered things 
more atrocious than any perpetrated or suffered by 
the offspring of the most impious of mortals ; aye, 
the poets have related about the gods themselves 
tales more outrageous than anyone would dare tell 
concerning their enemies. For not only have they 
imputed to them thefts and adulteries, and vassal- 
age among men, but they have fabricated tales of 
the eating of children, the castrations of fathers, the 
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opovs Kal mods ddhas dvopias Kar’ avtay 
eAoyoroinoay. omep dy THY pev agiav dikny ovK 
édocav, ov pny driyospyrot ye Suepvyor, GAN’? of 
prev adrav dAfjrae kal tav Kal nyépay évbecis 
KaTeoTyoar, of 8 éruddAwOnoav, dddos b€ dedywr 
tiv marpisa Kal Tots oikevoTdrots ToAcUaV aravTa 
Tov xpévov dueréAcoev, “Opdeds 8 6 pddtora Tov- 
tov tav Adywr dipduevos, Siaoracbeis tov Blov 
erehedrnce™ aor’ nv cwdpovapev, od pynadpeBa 
tous Adyous rods exetveny, ovoe Tepi pev Tis mpos 
d.\An)Aous Kaknyoptas vopoberHoopev, THs 8° els 
tovs Beods Tappyaias dAvywprcopev, dAAd dudako- 
peOa Kal vopuotpev dpoiws doeBetv Tovs te A€yov- 
Tas Ta TolatirTa Kal TOUS moTEvoVTAs avTots. 
°"Eyw prev ody oby dws Tods Beats, GAN’ oddEe 
Tovs €€ exelvwy yeyovdras ovdeutds Tyotpat Ka- 
Klas peracyxeiv, GAN’ adrovs Te doas ExyovTas Tas 
dpetas divas Kat tois dors TOV KaANoTwy émTn- 
Sevpdrov Hyepovas kal SiacxdAous yeyevjobae. 
Kat yap dAoyov, el THis pev ipeTépas edrrardias eis 
tovs Geovds Tv airiav dvadepoper, THs dé oheréepas 
avrav pndev adrods dpovrilew vopiloysev. ard’ 
et pev pa Tis THs Tév dvOpesmev puaews Karo- 
oTain KUptos, odd” &v tovs oixéras edoevev elvan 
movnpous: éxetvwv be Karayyyviokoper ds Kai 
Tous é€ abrav yeyovdras mepueidov odrws doeBets 
Kal mapavduous ovTas. Kal ov pev olet Kat TOds 








2 ¢g., Hermes steals Apollo’s oxen (//omeric Hymn to 
Hermes); the illicit love of Ares and Aphrodite (Odyssey 
viii.)}; Apollo, servant of Admetus (Euripides, -Alcestis) ; 
Cronus ede evours his children and ‘mutilates his father 
Uranus ; and Hephaestus fetters Hera. 
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fetterings of mothers, and many other crimes.? For 
these blasphemies the poets, it is true, did not pay 
the penalty they deserved, but assuredly they did 
not escape punishment altogether: some became 
yagabonds begging for their daily bread; others 
became blind ; another spent all his life in exile from 
his fatherland and in warring with his kinsmen ; and 
Orpheus, who made a point of rehearsing these tales, 
died by being torn asunder.” Therefore if we are 
wise we shall not imitate their tales, nor while passing 
laws for the punishment of libels against each other, 
shall we disregard loose-tongued vilification of the 
gods ; on the contrary, we shall be on our guard and 
consider equally guilty of impiety those who recite 
and those who believe such lies.° 

Now I, for my part, think that not only the gods 
but also their offspring have no share in any wicked- 
ness but themselves are by nature endowed with all 
the virtues and have become for all mankind guides 
and teachers of the most honourable conduct. For 
it is absurd that we should attribute to the gods the 
responsibility for the happy fortunes of our children, 
and yet believe them to be indifferent to those of 
their own. Nay, if any one of us should obtain the 
power of regulating human nature, he would not 
allow even his slaves to be vicious ; yet we condemn 
the gods by believing that they permitted their own 
offspring to be so impious and lawless. And you, 


> For example, Homer was represented as a blind wan- 
derer ; Stesichorus was smitten with blindness for abuse of 
Helen in his verses; and Orpheus was torn to pieces by 
pigevouren of Thrace. Perhaps Archilochus is the poet in 
exile. 

¢ The poet Xenophanes, and later Plato, had strongly 
protested against the attribution of immoralities to the gods. 
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AY > > La al 
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/ > nn 
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A n it a 
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Polycrates, assume that you will make men better 
even if they are not related to you, provided that 
they become your pupils, yet believe that the gods 
have no care for the virtue of their own children ! 
And yet, according to your own reasoning, the gods 
are not free from the two most disgraceful faults : for 
if they do not want their children to be virtuous, they 
are inferior in character to human beings ;_ but if, on 
the other hand, they desire it but are at a loss how to 
effect it, they are more impotent than the sophists ! 

Although the subject admits of many arguments 
for the amplification of my theme of eulogy and 
defence, I believe it unnecessary to speak at greater 
length ; for my aim in this discourse is not to make 
a display to impress others, but to show for your 
benefit how each of these topics should be treated, 
since the composition which you wrote may justly 
be considered by anyone to be, not a defence of 
Busiris, but an admission of all the crimes charged 
against him, For you do not exonerate him from 
the charges, but only declare that some others have 
done the same things, inventing thus a very easy 
refuge for all criminals. Why, if it is not easy to 
find a crime which has not yet been committed, and 
if we should consider that those who have been found 
guilty of one or another of these crimes have done 
nothing so very wrong, whenever others are found 
to have perpetrated the same offences, should we not 
be providing ready-made pleas in exculpation of all 
criminals and be granting complete licence for those 
who are bent on villainy ? You would best perceive 
the inanity of your defence of Busiris if you should 
imagine yourself in his position. Just suppose this 
case: if you had been accused of grave and terrible 
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@ By “ philosophy ”’ Isocrates means ry zepi rods Adyous 
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crimes and an advocate should defend you in this 
fashion, what would be your state of mind? I know 
very well that you would detest him more heartily 
than your accusers. And yet is it not disgraceful to 
compose for others a plea in defence of such kind 
that it would arouse your extreme anger if spoken 
on your own behalf ? 

Again, consider this, and meditate upon it. If 
one of your pupils should be induced to do those 
things which you praise, would he not be the most 
wretched of men who are now alive and, in truth, 
of all who ever have lived? Is it right, therefore, 
to compose discourses such that they will do the 
most good if they succeed in convincing no one 
among those who hear them? . 

But perhaps you will say that you too were not 
unaware of all this but that you wished to bequeath 
to men of learning an example of how pleas in defence 
of shameful charges and difficult causes ought to be 
made. But I think it has now been made clear to 
you, even if you were previously in ignorance, that 
an accused person would sooner gain acquittal by 
not uttering a word than by pleading his cause in 
this way. And, furthermore, this too is evident, that 
philosophy ,* which is already in mortal jeopardy and 
is hated, will be detested even more because of such 
discourses. 

If, then, you will listen to me, you will preferably 
not deal in future with such base subjects, but if 
that cannot be, you will seek to speak of such things 
as will neither injure your own reputation, nor cor- 
rupt your imitators, nor bring the teaching of rhetoric 


maidevaw of § 49, fin.—the training in, and cultivation of, the 
art of discourse. 
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into disrepute. And do not be astonished if I, who 
am younger than you and unrelated to you, essay 
so lightly to admonish you; for, in my opinion, 
giving good counsel on such subjects is not the 
function of older men or of the most intimate friends, 
but of those who know most and desire most to 
render service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus speech is supposed to be spoken by a citizen 
of Plataea before the Ecclesia, or Assembly, of 
Athens. It is an eloquent plea to the Athenians for 
help against the Thebans, who in 373 B.c. had de- 
stroyed Plataea for the second time, and an appeal 
for aid in the restoration of the devastated town. 

Plataea, a small city and district in southern 
Boeotia, had long been ou very friendly terms with 
Athens. At Marathon the Plataeans, alone of all 
Greeks (cf. § 57), had fought against the Persians 
by the side of the Athenians.* In 427 p.c., after a 
long and desperate siege, Plataea was captured by 
the Thebans, the city destroyed, the citizens slain, 
and their territory given to the Thebans.? The 
survivors took refuge in Athens and were actually 
given the rights of citizenship by the Athenians. 

In 386 s.c. Plataea was rebuilt by Sparta and the 
exiled Plataeans in considerable numbers returned. 
Inevitably they were regarded as allies by Sparta. 
In 377 or 376 B.c. Plataea was compelled to join the 
Boeotian Confederacy headed by the Thebans, who 
were destined to hold the hegemony of Greece for 
ten years. But the hatred of the Plataeans for the 
Thebans was so great that Diodorus (xv. 46) says 


@ See Isocrates, Panath. 93 and Heredotus vi. 108-111. 
> Thucydides fi. 2. 
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that the Platacans offered their city to Athens. In 
the year 373 B.c. (the date is probable, but not cer- 
tain) the Thebans surprised the Plataeans, destroyed 
their town, and annexed their territory. Again, as 
in 427 n.c., the surviving Plataeans sought refuge at 
Athens. 

The situation of the Plataeans was considered by 
the Athenian Assembly, but no help was offered 
and the restoration of their city at that time was 
not attempted. Years later, in 338 n.c., Philip of 
Macedon, enemy of Thebes, restored Plataea. 

‘The date of the discourse falls between the capture 
of Plataea (373 B.c.) and the battle of Leuctra (371 
B.c.). Mathieu? argues for the beginning of the year 
871 B.c. and regards the Plataicus as a fictitious dis- 
course, ‘a work of democratic propaganda in favour 
of Athenian hegemony. Jebb® believes that it is 
a genuine work, written for a real occasion and for 
actual use.° 

@ Jsocrate ii. p. 715 of. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit 
ii, p. 265. 

> Attic Orators ii. p. 176. 

* So also dees Grote, 
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1 Suds after weiBew deleted, without good reason, by Blass. 
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Since we Plataeans know, Athenians, that it is your 
custom not only zealously to come to the rescue of 
victims of injustice, but also to requite your bene- 
factors with the utmost gratitude, we have come as 
suppliants to beg you not to remain indifferent to 
our having been driven from our homes in time of 
peace by the Thebans. And since many peoples in 
the past have fled to you for protection and have 
obtained all they craved, we think it beseems you 
more than others to show solicitude for our city ; for 
victims of a greater injustice than ourselves, or any 
who have been plunged into calamities so great, you 
could not find anywhere, nor any people who for a 
longer time have maintained toward your city a more 
loyal friendship.* Furthermore, we have come here 
to ask you for assistance of such a kind that your 
granting it will involve you in no danger whatever 
and yet will cause all the world to regard you as 
the most scrupulous and most just of all the Greeks. 

If we did not observe that the Thebans have 
schemed to win you over, by fair means or foul, to 
their contention that they have done us no wrong, 
we could have finished our plea in a few words. But 
since we have reached such a state of misfortune that 


@ Cf. Herodotus vi. 108. Athens and Plataea were allied 
as early as 510 B.c. 
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[298] 





@ Athenian venal advocates are meant. 
> This seems to be a reference to the peace of 374 B.c. 
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we must struggle, not only against them, but also 
against the ablest of your orators, men whom they 
have hired with our resources to be their advocates,@ 
we must explain our cause at greater length. 

It is difficult indeed not to speak inadequately on’ 
the subject of our wrongs. For what eloquence could 
match our misfortunes, or what orator could ade- 
quately denounce the wrongs the Thebans have done? 
Nevertheless, we must try 1 to the best of our ability 
to make their transgressions known. And the chief 
cause of our indignation is that we are so far from 
being judged worthy of equality with the rest of the 
Greeks that, although we are at peace ® and although 
treaties exist, we not only have no share in the 
liberty which all the rest enjoy, but that we are not 
considered worthy of even a moderate condition of 
servitude. 

We therefore beg of you, citizens of Athens, that 
you listen to our plea in a friendly spirit, reflecting 
that for us the most preposterous outcome of all 
would be, if those who have always been hostile to 
your city shall have regained their freedom through 
your efforts, but we, even when we supplicate you, 
should fail to obtain the same treatment as is accorded 
to your greatest enemies. 

As for the events which have occurred in the past, 
I see no reason why I should speak of them at length. 
For who does not know that the Thebans have 
portioned out our land for pasturage and have razed 
our city to the ground? But it is with respect to 
their argument, by which they hope to deceive you, 
that we shall try to inform you. 


made between Athens and Sparta (see Jebb, Aitic Orators 
ii. p. 177). 
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* That is, to join the Boeotian Confederation, of which 
Thebes held the hegemony, and thus to be tributary (ovv- 
tedeiv) to the Thebans. 

» Orchomenus, stronghold of the Minyans in prehistoric 
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At times, you know, they attempt to maintain that 
they have subjected us to this treatment because we 
were unwilling to be members of their federation.* 
But I ask you to consider, first, if on such grounds 
it is just to inflict penalties so contrary to justice 
and so cruel; next, if it seems to you consistent 
with the dignity of the city of the Plataeans, without 
their consent but under compulsion, to accept such 
dependence under the Thebans. For my part, I con- 
sider that there exists no people more overbearing 
than those who blot out the cities of each of us and 
compel us, when we have no use for it, to participate 
in their form of polity. Besides this, they are clearly 
inconsistent in their dealings with others and with 
us. For when they were unable to gain our consent, 
they should have gone no farther than to compel 
us to submit to the hegemony of Thebes as they 
compelled Thespiae and Tanagra ; for in that case 
we should not have suffered irremediable misfortunes. 
But as it is, they have made it clear that it was not 
their intention to give us that status; on the contrary, 
it was our territory they coveted. I wonder to what 
precedent in the past they will appeal, and what con- 
ceivable interpretation of justice they will give, when 
they admit that they dictate to us in such matters. 
For if it is to our ancestral customs they look, they 
ought not to be ruling over our other cities, but far 
rather to be paying tribute to the Orchomenians? ; 
for such was the case in ancient times. And if 
they hold that the treaties are valid, which indeed in 
justice they should be, how can they avoid admitting 
that they are guilty of wrong and are violating them ? 


times, joined the Boeotian Confederacy after the battle of 
Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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_ 





@ Evidently a reference to the Second Athenian Confeder- 
acy, organized in 377 u.c. and directed against Sparta. Cf. 
p. 147. 

» That is, the Athenians; see Introduction. 
© Cf. Xenophon, //ell. v. 4, 18-22. Cleombrotus, king of 
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For these treaties direct that our cities, the small as 
well as the large, shall all alike be autonomous. 

But I imagine that on the subject of the treaties 
they will not venture to show their impudence, but 
will resort to the argument that we were taking the 
side of the Lacedaemonians in the war and that by 
destroying us they have benefited the entire con- 
federacy.* In my opinion, however, no complaint and 
no accusation should have greater validity than the 
oaths and the treaties. Nevertheless, if any people 
are to suffer because of their alliance with the Lace- 
daemonians, it was not the Plataeans who, of all 
the Greeks, if justice were done, would have been 
selected ; for it was not of our own free will, but 
under compulsion, that we were subservient to the 
Lacedaemonians. Why, who could believe that we 
had reached such a degree of folly as to have valued 
more highly a people who reduced our fatherland to 
slavery than the people who had given us a share 
in their own city?® No indeed, but it was difficult 
for us to attempt a revolt when we had so small 
a city ourselves and the Lacedaemonians possessed 
power so great, and when besides a Spartan governor 
occupied it with a garrison, and also a large army 
was stationed at Thespiae,? of such strength that 
we should have been destroyed by it not only more 
quickly than by the Thebans, but also with greater 
right. For it was not fitting that the Thebans in 
time of peace should harbour a grudge against us 
for what happened at that time, whereas the Lace- 
daemonians, if they had been betrayed by us during 
the war, with good reason would have punished us 


Sparta, in the beginning of 378 B.c., occupied Plataea and 
Thespiae. Sphodrias was the governor or harmost. 
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9 378-374 B.c. 
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most severely. And I think that you are not unaware 
that many other Greeks, although with their bodies 
they were compelled to follow the Lacedaemonians, 
yet in sympathy they were on your side. What 
conclusion must we suppose that these others will 
reach, if they hear that the Thebans have persuaded 
the Athenian people that none ought to be spared 
who have been subject to the Lacedaemonians ? For 
it will be clearly evident that the Thebans’ argument 
has no other meaning; since it is no accusation 
against our city in particular that has led them 
to destroy it but, on the contrary, they will be able 
to bring that same charge also against those others. 
These are matters which demand your deliberation 
and concern, lest the overbearing ways of the Thebans 
shall reconcile those who formerly hated the rule of 
the Lacedaemonians and cause them to believe that 
the alliance with them is their own salvation. 
Remember also that you undertook your most 
recent war, not to secure the freedom of either 
yourselves or your allies (for you all enjoyed that 
already), but in behalf of those who were being 
deprived of their autonomy in violation of the oaths 
and covenants. But surely it would be the most 
outrageous thing in the world, if you are going to 
permit these cities, which you thought ought not to 
be in servitude to the Lacedaemonians, now to be 
destroyed by the Thebans—men who are so far from 
emulating your clemency that it would have been 
better for us to suffer at the hands of this city that 
fate which is regarded as the most dreadful of all 
misfortunes, to be taken prisoners of war, than 
to have got them as neighbours; for those whose 
cities were taken by you by storm were straightway 
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# Oropus, a town on the frontier between Attica and 
Boeotia, was long a bone of contention. In 412 B.c. it was 
treacherously taken by Thebes (Thucydides viii. 60); at 
some time after 402 b.c. it was under Athenian protection ; 
in 366 nc. Oropus was again seized by Thebes, but in 
838 8.c. Philip gave the town to Athens. 
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freed of a Spartan governor and of slavery, and 
now they have share in a Council and in freedom, 
whereas, of those who live anywhere near the 
Thebans, some are no less slaves than those who 
have been bought with money, and as for the rest, 
the Thebans will not stop until they have brought 
them to the condition in which we now are. They 
accuse the Lacedaemonians because they occupied 
the Cadmea and established garrisons in their cities, 
yet they themselves, not sending garrisons, but razing 
the walls of some and entirely destroying others, 
think they have committed no atrocity ; nay, they 
have come to such a pitch of shamelessness that 
while they demand that all their allies should be 
guardians of the safety of Thebes, yet they arrogate 
to themselves the right to impose slavery upon 
everybody else. And yet what man would not detest 
the greedy spirit of these Thebans, who seek to 
rule the weaker, but think they must be on terms 
of equality with the stronger and who begrudge your 
city the territory ceded by the Oropians,? yet them- 
selves forcibly seize and portion out territory not 
their own ? 

And not content with their other base misrepre- 
sentations, they now say that they pursued this 
course for the common good of the allies. And yet 
what they ought to have done, inasmuch as there is 
an Hellenic Council? here and your city is more 
competent than Thebes to advise prudent measures, 
is, not to be here now to defend the acts they have 
already committed, but to have come to you for con- 
sultation before they took any such action. But as it 


> Athens’ Second Confederacy, organized in 877 B.c. For 
this Council ef. § 18 above. : 
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* By the Thebans in 427 (Thucydides iii. 52) and again 
in 373 B.c. 
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is, having now pillaged our possessions, acting alone, 
they have come here to give a share of their disrepute 
to all their allies. And that disrepute, if you are 
wise, you will shun, since it is far more honourable 
to compel them to emulate your scrupulousness than 
that you allow yourselves to be persuaded to share 
in the lawlessness of these people, whose principles 
are wholly alien to those of the rest of mankind. 
For I presume that it is clear to all that it is in- 
cumbent upon the wise, in time of war to strive in 
every way to get the better of the enemy, but when 
peace is made, to regard nothing as of greater im- 
portance than their oaths and their covenants. The 
Thebans, however, in the former circumstances, in all 
their embassies would plead the cause of “ freedom ”’ 
and “independence ”; but now that they believe 
they have secured licence for themselves, disregard- 
ing everything else, they have the effrontery to speak 
in defence of their private gain and of their own acts 
of violence, and they assert that it is to the advan- 
tage of their allies that the Thebans should have our 
country—fools that they are, not to know that no 
advantage ever accrues to those who unjustly seek 
greedy gain; on the contrary, many a people that 
have unjustly coveted the territory of others have 
with justice brought into the greatest jeopardy 
their own. 

But one thing the Thebans will not be able to say 
—that they remain loyal to their associates, though 
there is reason to fear that we, having recovered 
our country, will desert to the Lacedaemonians ; for 
you will find, Athenians, that we have twice been 
besieged * and forced to surrender because of our 
friendship for you, while the Thebans often have 
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t &eddAvobe T: SeAvoacbe 1: SeAveoGe Priscian, read by 
Blass. 
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wronged this city. It would be a laborious task to 
recount their treacheries in the past, but when the 
Corinthian war broke out because of their overbear- 
ing conduct and the Lacedaemonians had marched 
against them, although the Thebans had been saved 
by you, they were so far from showing their gratitude 
for this service that, when you had put an end to 
the war, they abandoned you and entered into the 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians. The people of 
Chios, of Mytilené, and of Byzantium remained loyal, 
but the Thebans, although they dwelt in a city of 
such importance, did not have the fortitude even to 
remain neutral, but were guilty of such cowardice 
and baseness as to give their solemn oath to join the 
Lacedaemonians in attacking you, the saviours of 
their city. For this they were punished by the gods, 
and, after the Cadmea was captured, they were 
forced to take refuge here in Athens. By this they 
furnished the crowning proof of their perfidy ; for 
when they had again been saved by your power and 
were restored to their city, they did not remain 
faithful for a single instant, but immediately sent 
ambassadors to Lacedaemon, showing themselves 
ready to be slaves and to alter in no respect their 
former agreements with Sparta. Why need I speak 
at greater length? For if the Lacedaemonians had 
not ordered them to take back their exiles and ex- 
clude the murderers, nothing would have hindered 
them from taking the field as allies of those who had 
injured them, against you their benefactors. 

And these Thebans, who have recently behaved 
in such fashion toward your city and in times past 
have been guilty of betraying Greece as a whole,# 


@ In the Persian Wars. 
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* The Decelean War is the name given to the latter part 
(413-404 B.c.) of the Peloponnesian War when a Spartan 
force occupied the Attic post, Decelea, in 413 B.c. 

» A reference to the Athenian naval defeat at Aegos- 
potami, in 405 n.c. 

¢ This is an exaggeration; not only the Thebans, but 
the Corinthians and other Peloponnesians, voted for the 
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have seen fit to demand for themselves forgiveness 
for their evil deeds willingly committed and so mon- 
strous, yet to us, for acts done under compulsion, 
they think no mercy ought to be shown, but they, 
true Thebans as they are, have the effrontery to 
reproach others for siding with the Lacedaemonians, 
when they, as we all know, have for the longest 
time been in servitude to them and have fought 
more zealously for Spartan domination than for their 
own security! In what invasion into your country 
of all that have ever been made have they failed to 
take part ? Who, more consistently than they, have 
been your enemies and ill-wishers ? In the Decelean 
War ¢ were they not authors of more mischief than 
the other invaders ? When misfortune befell you,® 
did not they alone of the allies © vote that your city 
should be reduced to slavery and its territory be 
abandoned to pasturage as was the plain of Crisa,@ 
so that if the Lacedaemonians had been of the same 
opinion as the Thebans, there would have been 
nothing to prevent the authors of the salvation of 
all the Greeks¢ from being themselves enslaved by 
the Greeks and from plunging into the most grievous 
misfortunes ? And yet what benefaction of their own 
could they adduce great enough to wipe out the 
hatred caused by these wrongs which you would 
justly feel toward them ? 

Accordingly, to these Thebans no plea is left, such 
is the magnitude of their crimes, and to those who 


destruction of Athens, but Sparta refused; ef. Xenophon, 
Hell, ii. 2. 19-20. 

@ After the first Sacred War, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., the plain of Crisa, between Delphi and the Corin- 
thian Gulf, was declared holy ground and was dedicated 
to Apollo. * In the Persian Wars. 
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¢ That is, Plataea. 
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wish to speak on their behalf only this—that Boeotia 
is now fighting in defence of your country, and that, 
if you put an end to your friendship with them, 
you will be acting to the detriment of your allies ; 
for it will be a matter of great consequence if the 
city of Thebes takes the side of the Lacedacmonians. 
My opinion is, however, that it is neither profitable 
to the allies that the weaker should be in servitude 
to the stronger (in past times, in fact, we went to 
war to protect the weak), nor that the Thebans will 
be so mad as to desert the alliance and hand over 
their city to the Lacedaemonians ; this is not because 
I have confidence in the character of the Thebans, 
but because I know that they are well aware that 
one of two fates necessarily awaits them—either 
resisting, to die and to suffer such cruelties as they 
have inflicted, or else, going into exile, to be in want 
and deprived of all their hopes. 

Well then, are their relations with their fellow- 
citizens agreeable, some of whom they have put to 
death and others they have banished and robbed of 
their property ? Or are they on friendly terms with 
the other Boeotians, whom they not only attempt to 
rule without warrant of justice, but have also in some 
instances razed their walls and have dispossessed 
others of their territory ? But assuredly they cannot 
again take refuge in your city either, Athenians, the 
city which they will be discovered to have so con- 
sistently betrayed. It is inconceivable, therefore, 
that they will care to get into a quarrel with you 
over an alien city? and on that account so rashly and 
so inevitably to lose their own; on the contrary, in 
all their dealings with you they will behave in much 
more seemly fashion, and the more they fear for 
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* Cf. § 20. 
> 374 B.c., between Athens and Sparta. 
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themselves the more they will cultivate your friend- 
ship. Indeed they have proved to you how people 
of such character should be treated by their conduct 
in the matter of Oropus* ; for when they hoped that 
they would have licence to do as they pleased they 
did not treat you as allies, but as ruthlessly wronged 
you as they would have dared to act against their 
deadliest enemies. But as soon as you in requital 
voted to exclude them from the peace,? they left 
off their arrogance and came to you in more humble 
mood than we Plataeans are in now. If, then, some 
of their orators seek to frighten you, arguing that 
there is danger of the Thebans’ changing sides and 
going over to the enemy, you must not credit what 
they say; for they are constrained by compulsions 
so peremptory that they would much sooner submit 
to your government than tolerate the alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians. 

But even if they were likely to act altogether 
otherwise, not even then, in my opinion, does it 
become you to have greater regard for the city of 
the Thebans than for your oaths and treaties, when 
you remember, first, that it is your ancient tradition 
to fear, not dangers, but acts of infamy and dis- 
honour ; next, that it usually happens that victory 
in war is not for those who destroy cities by violence, 
but for those who govern Greece in a more scrupulous 
and clement manner.° And this could be proved by 
numerous instances; but as for those which have 
occurred in our own time at any rate, who does 
not know that the Lacedaemonians shattered your 
power,’ which was thought to be irresistible— 


° Cf., however, Panath. 185. 
? At Aegospotami, 405 n.c. 
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2 A reference to the beginning of the Corinthian War, 
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although at first they possessed slight resources for 
the war waged at sea, but they won the Grecks 
over to their side because of that general bclief— 
and that you in turn took the leadership away from 
them, although you depended on a city without walls 
and in evil plight,* but possessed Justice as your 
ally? And that the Persian king was not respon- 
sible for this outcome recent years have clearly shown; 
for when he stood aloof from the conflict, and your 
situation was desperate, and when almost all the 
citics were in servitude to the Lacedaemonians, 
nevertheless you were so superior to them in the 
war that they were glad to see the conclusion of 
peace. 

Let no one of you, then, be afraid, if Justice is 
with him, to take such dangers upon himself, nor 
think that allies will be lacking, if you are willing 
to aid all who are victims of wrong, and not the 
Thebans alone ; if you now cast your vote against 
them, you will cause many to desire your friendship. 
For if you show yourselves ready to war upon all 
alike in defence of the treaties, who will be so insane 
as to prefer to join those who try to enslave than to 
be in company with you who are fighting for their 
freedom ? But if you are not so minded, what reason 
will you give, if war breaks out again, to justify your 
demand that the Greeks should join you, if you hold 
out to them independence and then grant to the 
Thebans to destroy any city they desire >? How can 
you avoid the charge of acting with inconsistency if, 
while you do not prevent the Thebans from violating 
their oaths and treaties, yet you pretend that you 


395 B.c. Athens had been compelled by Sparta to destroy 
her Long Walls and fortifications after her defeat in 404 8.c, 
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are making war on the Lacedaemonians on behalf of 
the same obligations? Or again, if you abandoned 
your own possessions in your desire to strengthen 
the alliance as much as possible, yet are about to 
permit the Thebans to keep the territory of others 
and act in such fashion as to injure your reputation 
with all the world ? 

But this would be the crowning outrage—if you 
have determined to stand by those who have been 
the constant allies of the Lacedaemonians when the 
Lacedaemonians demand of them an action which 
violates the treaty, and yet shall permit us, who have 
been your allies for the longest time, and were sub- 
servient to the Lacedaemonians under compulsion 
in the. last war only, to become for that reason the 
most miserable of all mankind. For who could be 
found to be more unhappy than we are who, in one 
day deprived of our city, our lands, and our pos- 
sessions, and being destitute of all necessities alike, 
have become wanderers and beggars, not knowing 
whither to turn and, whatever our habitation, finding 
no happiness there? For if we fall in with the 
unfortunate, we grieve that we must be compelled, 
in addition to our own ills, to share in the ills of 
others ; and if we encounter those who fare well, 
our lot is even harder to bear, not because we envy 
them their prosperity, but because amid the blessings 
of our neighbours we see more clearly our own 
miseries—miseries so great that we spend no day 
without tears, but spend all our time mourning the 
loss of our fatherland and bewailing the change in 
our fortunes. What, think you, is our state of mind 
when we see our own parents unworthily cared for 
in their old age, and our children, instead of being 
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2 Cf. Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 98. 
> ‘The unhappy lot of the exile is a commonplace in Greek 
poetry and prose; cf. Tyrtaeus, frag. 10. 
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educated as we had hoped when we begat them, 
often because of petty debts reduced to slavery,? 
others working for hire, and the rest procuring their 
daily livelihood as best each one can, in a manner 
that accords with neither the deeds of their ancestors, 
nor their own youth, nor our own self-respect ? But 
our greatest anguish of all is when one sees separated 
from each other, not only citizens from citizens, but 
also wives from husbands, daughters from mothers, 
and every tie of kinship severed; and this has 
befallen many of our fellow-citizens because of 
poverty. For the destruction of our communal life 
has compelled each of us to cherish hopes for himself 
alone. I presume that you yourselves are not ignor- 
ant of the other causes of shame that poverty and 
exile bring in their train,? and although we in our 
hearts bear these with greater difficulty than all 
the rest, yet we forbear to speak of them since we 
are ashamed to enumerate one by one our own 
misfortunes. ‘ 

All these things we ask you to bear in mind and 
to take some measure of consideration for us. For 
indeed we are not aliens to you; on the contrary, 
all of us are akin to you in our loyalty and most of 
us in blood also ; for by the right of intermarriage ¢ 
granted to us we are born of mothers who were of 
your city. You cannot, therefore, be indifferent to 
the pleas we have come to make. For it would be 
the cruellest blow of all, if you, having long ago 
bestowed upon us the right of a common citizen- 
ship with yourselves, should now decide not even to 


¢ The Plataeans were granted Athenian citizenship after 
the destruction of their city in 427 n.c. This honour included 
the right of intermarriage. 
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@ See Panegyr. 55 (Vol. I, p. 153). 
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restore to us our own. Furthermore, it is not reason- 
able that, while every individual who is the victim 
of injustice receives pity at your hands, yet an entire 
city so lawlessly destroyed should be unable in the 
slightest degree to win commiseration from you, 
especially when it has taken refuge with you who 
in former times incurred neither shame nor infamy 
when you showed pity for suppliants. For when the 
Argives came to your ancestors and implored them 
to take up for burial the bodies of the dead at 
the foot of the Cadmea,? your forefathers yielded to 
their persuasion and compelled the Thebans to adopt 
measures more conformable to our usage, and thus 
not only gained renown for themselves in those 
times, but also bequeathed to your city a glory 
never to be forgotten for all time to come, and this 
glory it would be unworthy of you to betray. For 
it is disgraceful that you should pride yourselves on 
the glorious deeds of your ancestors and then be 
found acting concerning your suppliants in a manner 
the very opposite of theirs. 

And yet the entreaties that we have come here to 
make are of far more weight and are more just ; for 
the Argives came to you as suppliants after they had 
invaded an alien territory, whereas we have come 
after having lost our own; they called upon you to 
take up the bodies of their dead, but we do it for 
the rescue of the survivors. But it is not an equal 
or even similar evil that the dead should be denied 
burial and that the living should be despoiled of their 
fatherland and all their goods besides : nay, in the 
former case it is a greater disgrace for those who 
prevent the burial than for those who suffer the mis- 
fortune, but in the latter, to have no refuge, to be 
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2 Cf. Panath. 93. 
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without a fatherland, daily to suffer hardships and 
to watch without having the power to succour the 
suffering of one’s own, why need I say how far this 
has exceeded all other calamities ? 

For these reasons we supplicate you one and all, 
Athenians, to restore to us our land and city, remind- 
ing the older men among you how piteous a thing it is 
that men of their age should be seen in misfortune 
and in lack of their daily bread ; and the younger 
men we beg and implore to succour their equals in 
age and not to let them suffer still more evils than 
those I have described. Alone of the Greeks you 
Athenians owe us this contribution of succour, to 
rescue us now that we have been driven from our 
homes. It is a just request, for our ancestors, we 
are told, when in the Persian War your fathers had 
abandoned this land, alone of those who lived out- 
side of the Peloponnesus shared in their perils and 
thus helped them to save their city.? It is but just, 
therefore, that we should receive in return the same 
benefaction which we first conferred upon you. 

If, however, you have determined to have no regard 
for our persons, yet it is not in your interest to let 
our country at any rate be ravaged, a country in 
which are left the most solemn memorials of your 
own valour and of that of all the others who fought 
at your side. lor while all other trophies have been 
erected by one city victorious over another, those 
were in commemoration of the victory of all Greece 
pitted against all the power of Asia. Although the 
Thebans have good reason for destroying these 
trophies, since memorials of the events of that time 
bring shame to them, yet it is proper that you should 
preserve them ; for the deeds done there gave you 
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the leadership of the Greeks. And it is right that 
you should remember both the gods and the heroes 
who haunt that place and not permit the honours 
due them to be suppressed ; for it was after favour- 
able sacrifice to them that you took upon yourselves 
a battle so decisive that it established the freedom of 
both the Thebans and all the other Greeks besides. 
You must also take some thought of your ancestors 
and not be negligent of the piety due to them. Pray 
what would be their feelings—if we may assume that 
the dead yonder possess any perception of what 
takes place here*—if they should perceive that, 
although you are masters, those who saw fit to be 
the slaves of barbarians had become despots over all 
the other Greeks and that we, who fought at your 
side for freedom, alone of the Greeks, have been 
driven from our homes, and that the graves of their 
companions in peril do not receive the customary 
funereal offerings through the lack of those to bring 
them, and that the Thebans, who were drawn up 
in battle array with the enemy, hold sway over that 
land?) Remember, too, that you used to bring bitter 
reproach against the Lacedaemonians because, to 
gratify the Thebans who were the betrayers of 
Greece, they destroyed us, its benefactors. Do not, 
therefore, allow your city to incur these foul accusa- 
tions and do not prefer the insolence of the Thebans 
to your own fair fame. 

Although many things remain to be said which 
might induce you to have greater regard for our 
safety, I cannot include them all in my discourse ; 
but it is proper that you yourselves, having not only 


® This proviso is frequently found in Greek literature ; 
cf. Isocrates, degin. 42; Evag. 2. 
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Kal Ta Taparcrepeva auviddvras Kal prnolevras 
pdAvoTa pev TOV GpKwv Kal TOV cvvOnKadv, erevra 
5é Kal THs tperepas edvoias Kal THs ToUTwWY ex- 
Opas, ondicacbat ru wept Hudv Sixatov.' 


1 se rept quay Sixaov TE: 7a Stkaa wept qudy vulg. 
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observed all that I have passed over but also having 
recalled especially your oaths and your treaties, and 
then our devotion to you and the hostility of the 
Thebans, should give a righteous judgement in our 
cause. 
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XVI. CONCERNING THE TEAM 
_ OF HORSES (DE BIGIS) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus discourse, one of the six extant forensic speeches 
of Isocrates, was written for a defendant in an action 
for damage (Sixy BAdBys) for the sum of five talents. 
The speaker is the younger Alcibiades, son of the 
famous Alcibiades, who, on reaching his majority 
(about 397 B.c.), was sued by Teisias, an Athenian 
citizen, on the ground that the elder Alcibiades had 
robbed him of a team of four race-horses. 

Alcibiades had entered seven four-horse chariots 
at the Olympic festival (probably in 416 8.c.). The 
city of Argos had originally owned one of these 
teams and the alleged robbery of this team by 
Alcibiades is the subject of this suit. 

Plutarch in his Life of Alcibiades gives an account 
of the affair. He says that Alcibiades had been com- 
missioned by an Athenian citizen named Diomedes 
to buy a chariot and team of Argos. This team was 
bought by Alcibiades and was entered at Olympia 
as his own. The suit followed, and Isocrates, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, wrote a speech for the defence. 
Slightly different versions are given by the historian 
Diodorus xiii. 74.¢ 

The confusion of names (Diomedes in Diodorus 
and Plutarch, and Teisias in our speech) is accounted 


® Of. Jebb, Attic Orators ii, p. 228 and Andoc. Against 
Alcibiades. 
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for by Blass (Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 205) as 
being an error on the part of Ephorus, the source 
of Diodorus. It may well be, however, that two 
individuals, Diomedes and Teisias, had joined in 
furnishing the money for the purchase of the team 
and that the suit, which had been delayed until 
after the death of the elder Alcibiades, was brought 
by Teisias as the survivor. 

The first part of the extant speech, the part 
which contained the statement of facts and the 
citation of evidence, is missing. The part which we 
have is largely a defence by the younger Alcibiades 
of his father’s life and a eulogy of his character and 
deeds. 

Some critics have thought that the speech, be- 
cause of its nature and style and its extravagant 
praise of an unpopular and scandalous person, was 
not written for a genuine occasion in court, but is 
a mere display-piece, or a model for pupils. This 
view, however, lacks convincing proof. As for the 
conjectural date of the speech, Blass gives 397 B.c. 


16. IIEPI TOY ZEYTOYS 


. . . . 


i \ \ = ~ - ~ g * ? 
[347] Tlepi pév otv rot Cevyous trav inmwy, ws obk 
? , e ‘s i: > > N t 
adedduevos 6 ratip Tevoiav elyev, ddA. mpidpevos 
p) lod Lond ~ 
mapa Tis médkews THs ’Apyeiwy, Tav Te TpéoBewv 
Tov exeiOev HKdvTWY Kal TOV GAAWwY TeV €iddTwY 
aKnkdare paptupovyTwy: Tov adrov S€é TpdT0V amay- 
2 rés etow eiOtopdvor pe auxopavreiv. Tas pev yap 
dikas brép tev iSiev éyrAnudtwv Aayxyavovat, Tas 
5é Katnyopias brép TaV Tis méAEwS TpayyaTwY 
TrovwotvTat, Kal mAeiw ypdvov SiatpiBove. tov Ta- 
! Ds ” 1 @ 2 , , 
tépa pov SiaBdAdovres 7} mepi dv dvrawpocay dida- 
okovTes, Kal Tocoirov Katadpovotc. THY vopwy 
wote trept dv buds t7’ éxelvov daciv HdiKjobar, 
rovtwy adrot dikyv map’ éeuod AaPelv akoiow. 
3eyw 8 Hyotpas pev oddev mpoorjKew Tas Kowdas 
a ad a ge 2m > \ \ ny , 
airias tots idios aya@ow: émedy 5é Teraias zod- 
Adis dvediler prow tiv duyny THy Tod matTpds Kal 
paov brép trav bpetépwv 7) TOV adbtob amovddle 
TpayyaTwv, avaykn mpos Tatra thy droAoyiav 
mrovetobat Kal yap av alaxvvoiuny, et Tw SdFayu 





@ It should be noted that we have only the second part of 
this speech, the eulogy of Alcibiades the elder; the first 
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So then, concerning the team of horses 9—that my 
father was in possession of them, not by having taken 
them away from Teisias, but by having purchased 
them from the Argive state—you have heard both 
the Argive ambassadors and the others conversant 
with the facts testify. But in just this same fashion 
all are accustomed maliciously to accuse me. For 
they obtain leave to bring actions against me on 
private complaints, but make their accusations on 
behalf of the interests of the state, and they spend 
more time in slandering my father than they do in 
informing you with respect to their sworn charges ; 
and so great is their contempt of the law that they 
claim personal satisfaction from me for the wrongs 
which, as they say, you suffered at my father’s hands. 
But it is my opinion that charges involving the public 
interest have nothing to do with private suits ; but 
as Teisias often reproaches me with my father’s 
banishment, and is more zealous concerning your 
affairs than he is regarding his own, I must address 
my defence to these matters. Certainly I should be 


part must have presented the statement of facts and the 
citation of evidence. 
> The ‘‘ team ”’ consisted of four race-horses. 
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trav Todraév Artov ppovrilew Tis éxeivou Sd&ys 7 
TOV epautoo Kevddvorr. 

4 Ipods peév odv rods mpeoBurépous Bpaxds dy 
efnjpkee Adyos" Gmavres yap icacw are dua Tous 
abrods avipas 7 TE SypoKparia KarervOn Kadsceivos 
éx Tis TOAcws efemecev: Tav dé vewrépov évexa, 
ot Tay perv mpayydTwvy dorepor yeyovace TOv be 
StaBardovtwy moAAdKes dxnkoacr, Troppwrépwbev 
dpEopar Siddorery. 

5 OF ydp ro mprov emBovdcdoarres Te Snpw 
Kal KaTaorioavres Tods _TeTpaxogious, émred7) 
mapakadovpevos 6 marnp ob Bere yevéobat per’ 
atrav, opéivres adrov Kaul Tpos Tas mpagers €p- 
pwpévws eyovra Kal mpds Td TAHO0s moTds Sia- 
Ketpevov, ody WyobvT’ obdev oloi 7° elvat Kuvety TOV 
Kkabeorwrur, amply eKTIOO@Y éxetvos avrots yevouro. 

6 ciddTes bé Thy TOAw Tov peev mrepi rods Beods 
pddwor’ av dpyabeicay, ei tis eis Ta peoripia 
daivor eLapaptdvwy, tay 8° dAdwr et Tis Thy 

[318] Sypoxpariay rohueon KaTadvewv, duporépas TavTas 
ovvbévres Tas alrias etonyyeMov eis THY Bovdyy, 
Adyovres as 6 TaTHp pev ovvdyot my _eratpeiay 
emt vewrépous mpaypacw, obrot 8 ev TH TTovAv- 
tlwvos oikia ouvdermvotyres Ta, pvoTT pia Trou 
ceav. épOiis be Tis TAcws yevopevns dua, 70 
peyeBos TOv airiay Kat ba TAXEwY ouMeyetons 
éxkAnoias cttw cadds éenédagev abrods yevdo- 


1 





* The Revolution of the Four Hundred in 411 2.c. con- 
ducted the Athenian government for only a few months. 

+ The Eleusinian Mysteries were celebrated annually at 
Eleusis in Attica and were performed in honour of Demeter 
and her daughter Persephoné. 
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ashamed, if I were to seem to any of my fellow- 
citizens to have less concern for my father’s good 
name than for my own peril. 

Now so far as the older men are concerned, a 
brief statement could have sufficed: for they all 
know that the same men were responsible for the 
destruction of the democracy and for my father’s 
exile ; but for the benefit of the younger men, who 
have lived after the events and have often heard the 
slanderers, I will begin my exposition from an earlier 
time. 

Now the persons who first plotted against the 
democracy and established the Four Hundred,* 
inasmuch as my father, although he was repeatedly 
invited to join them would not do so, seeing that 
he was a vigorous opponent of their activities and a 
loyal supporter of the people, judged that they were 
powerless to upset the established order until he was 
removed out of their way. And since they knew that 
in matters pertaining to the gods the city would be 
most enraged if any man should be shown to be 
violating the Mysteries,? and that in other matters 
if any man should dare to attempt the overthrow 
of the democracy, they combined both these charges 
and tried to bring an action of impeachment before 
the senate. They asserted that my father was hold- 
ing meetings of his political club with a view to 
revolution, and that these members of the club, 
when dining together in the house of Pulytion,® had 
given a performance of the Mysteries. The city was 
greatly excited by reason of the gravity of the 
charges, and a meeting of the Assembly was hastily 
called at which my father so clearly proved that the 


© Of. Andoc. On the Mysteries 12. 
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pevous, WOTE Tapa pev TOV KaTHYOpwr NOéws av 
¢ a la ” Ni 7 > f ‘ 
6 Sipos Sixny eAaBe, Tov 8 etfs LikeAiay oTparnyov 
éxetporovycev. preva S€ Tat 6 pev efémAcvoev 
€ > f a ~ ~ c A ¥ 
Ws amndAaypévos dn THs SiaBodAjs, of 5€ ovory- 
cavres Thy Bovdjy Kai rods piropas bd? adrois 
ToLnadpevor TAA Yyepov TO TPAypa Kal pLyvuTas 
a ~ A 
geicéreutov. Kal zi det paxpodoyeiy; od yap 
> fot 
mpoTepov éemaveavro, mpiv Tov Te maTép’ ex Tob 
orparorrébou peterémipavro, Kal TaY didwy adbrod 
Tovs pev améxtreway, Tods 8 ek tris méAews é&- 
f fa 4 7 a 2 an t4 
éBadov. muOdpevos Sé tHy Te TOV exOpav Sdvapuy 
Kal Tags T@v éemTydeiwy avpdopds, Kal vouilwy 
Sewa maoyew dT TapovTa pev adrov ovK Eexpivov, 
amovros S€ KateyiyvwoKov, o¥8’ ads azeAbety 
2 ts > A r > > > cal A 
g hfiwoev eis tods moAeptous: GAA’ éxetvos peév 
Tooalrny mpdvoray eoxev Urép Tod pndée Pevywr 
& 2 ~ 3 A / or > 3 uM 
pndev eEapapretv ets rv moAw, wor eis “Apyos 
> A € 3 € > > ~ 4 
eNwv jovytav elyev, ot & els tocobrov UBpews 
> oe Lng eon 2 ta aon > e a 
HAGov, wor ereccav buds éAavve adrov é€ amd- 
cal € , x rf > , .7 
ons THs “ENAd8o0s Kal orndirny dvaypadew Kai 
mpéoPers 7éTovtas e€atteiv trap’ “Apyeiwy. dzo- 
pav 8 6 Te xpyjoato Tots mapodo. Kakois Kat 
mavraydbev eipydpevos Kal owrnpias ovdepuds aA- 
Ans atr@ pawvopevyns tedevt@v emt Aakedatpovious 
yvaykaobn Kataduyely. 

10 Kat ra pev yevopeva tatr’ édotiv: tocotroy 5é 
tots €xOpois ris UBpews mepicorw, Wof otrws a- 
vopLws TOO TATpOSs eKTEOOYTOS Ws Seva Sedpakdros 
atrod Karnyopotar, Kal diabaAdew émexerpodaww 


* The ill-fated Sicilian Expedition, 415-413 n.c. 
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accusers were lying that the people would have been 
glad to punish them, and furthermore elected him 
genera] for the Sicilian expedition. Thereupon he 
sailed away, judging that he had been already 
cleared of their calumnies ; but his accusers, having 
united the Council and having made the public 
speakers subservient to themselves, again revived 
the matter and suborned informers. Why need I say 
more ? They did not cease until they had recalled 
my father from the expedition and had put to 
death some of his‘ friends and had banished others 
from the city. But when he had learned the power 
of his enemies and the misfortunes of his friends, 
although he was of opinion that he was being grossly 
wronged because they would not try him when he 
was in Athens but were for condemning him in his 
absence, not even in these circumstances did my 
father see fit to desert to the enemy; on the con- 
trary, even in exile he was so scrupulous to avoid 
injuring his city that he went to Argos and remained 
quietly there. But his enemies reached such a pitch 
of insolence that they persuaded you to banish him 
from Greece entirely, to inscribe his name on a 
column as a traitor, and to send envoys to demand 
his surrender by the Argives. And he, being at a 
loss to know what to do in the misfortunes which 
encompassed him and everywhere hemmed him in, 
as he saw no other means of safety, was compelled 
at last to take refuge with the Lacedaemonians. 
These are the actual facts; but such an excess 
of insolence have my father’s enemies that they 
accuse him, who was exiled in so illegal a manner 
as if he had committed outrageous crimes, and try 
to ruin his reputation by saying that he caused the 
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e , ne i BS 4 a A A - > , 
ws AexéAerdy 7’ emeretxice Kal Tas viCoUs améoTN- 
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, Xe) ‘ ¥ ‘ B , \ é 
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~ * 
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Tous éxBaddvras. emt tiva 8 7 wddw 7} pidov 7 7 
f€vov ovk 7AGeTE denodpevor ovykatayayelv byds ; 
zivos 8 dméaxeobe TELpusLevor KareAeiy ; od 
xatahaBovres TOV Tlecpaca Kal Tov oirov Tov év TH 
xepa dtepBeipere Kal THY yi erépvere Kal Ta 
mpodareca evepryoare kat Tedcuréivres Tots TEetyeot 
mpoaepdrete; Kat Tad’ otrw ofddp’ evopilere 





2 Decelea was a fort on Mt. Parnes, fourteen miles N.E. 
from Athens. The Lacedaemonians occupied it in 413 3.c. 


Cf. Lysias, Against Alcibiades 30, and for the facts Thuey- 
dides vi. 91. 6. 


> Cf. Lysias, Against Alcibiades 35-38. 
* After the capture of Athens by the Spartans in 404 p.c. 
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fortification of Decelea,t and the revolt of the 
islands, and that he became the enemy’s counsellor. 
And sometimes they pretend to despise him,® say- 
ing that in no respect did he excel his contemporaries ; 
yet at the present time they blame him for all that 
has happened and say that the Lacedaemonians have 
learned from him the art of war—they who can teach 
the rest of the world this accomplishment! As for 
me, if I had sufficient time, I could easily prove that 
some of those things he did justly, but that others - 
are unjustly imputed to him, Yet the most shocking 
thing that could happen would be this—if, while after 
his exile my father was recompensed, I, because he 
was exiled, should be penalized. 

I think, however, that in justice he should obtain 
from. you a full pardon; for you, when banished 
by the Thirty Tyrants,“ experienced the same mis- 
fortunes as he. "Wherefore you should reflect how 
each of you was affected, what thoughts you each 
had, and what peril each would not have undergone 
so as to bring his own banishment to an end and to 
return to his native land, and to be avenged on 
those who banished him. To what city, or friend, 
or stranger did you not apply, to entreat them to 
help you to get back to your country > From what 
effort did you abstain in your endeavours to be 
restored ? Did you not seize the Piraeus and destroy 
the crops in the fields and harry the land and set 
fire to the suburbs and finally assault the walls ? 
And so vehemently did you believe that these actions 
an oligarchy known as the Thirty Tyrants was established. 
The cruelty of their government caused many of the demo- 
cratic party to go into exile. Led by Thrasybulus these 
exiles were restored when the Thirty were overthrown in 
403 B.C. 
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Xphvat trovelv, Wore Tots jouxlay dyovot TOY GUpL- 
duvydduv paMov apyileabe 7 7] Tots airious TOV Up 
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~ a - ¢ A * e , 
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2 419 pc. Cf. Thucydides v. 52.2. 

> By the Revolution of the Four Hundred. 

¢ The Athenian army and fleet, sympathetic to the demo- 
cracy, were at the island of Samos (Thucydides viii. 82 and 
86). @ The oligarchs in Athens. 
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were justifiable that you were more indignant with 
those of your fellow-exiles who were inactive than with 
those who had been the authors of your misfortunes. 
It is not fair, therefore, to censure those who wanted 
the same things which you desired, nor yet to regard 
all those men as base who, when they were exiles, 
sought to return, but much more should you condemn 
those oligarchs who, remaining in Athens, did deeds 
which deserved the penalty of exile ; nor is it fair 
that you, in judging what sort of citizen my father 
was, should begin at the time when he had no part 
in the city’s affairs ; on the contrary, you should look 
to that earlier time and observe how he served the 
people before his exile, and call to mind that with 
two hundred heavy-armed soldiers he caused the 
most powerful cities in the Peloponnesus to revolt 
from the Lacedaemonians,* and brought them into 
alliance with you, and in what perils he involved the 
Lacedaemonians themselves, and how he behaved as 
general in Sicily. For these services he is deserving 
of your gratitude ; but for that which happened 
when he was in misfortune it is those who banished 
him whom you would justly hold responsible. 
Remember, too, I beg you, the many benefits he 
conferred upon the city after his return from exile, 
and, even before that time, the state of affairs here 
when you received him back: the democracy had 
been overthrown,’ the citizens were in a state ef 
civil war, the army was disaffected toward the 
government established here, and both parties had 
reached such a state of madness that neither had 
any hope of salvation. For the one party ° regarded 
those who were in possession of the city as greater 
enemies than the Lacedaemonians ; and the other 4 
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2 The Persian king depended largely upon Phoenicia for 
ships of war. 
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were making overtures to the Spartan forces in 
Decelea, judging that it was preferable to hand over 
their country to its enemies rather than to give a 
share in the rights of citizenship to those who were 
fighting for the city. Such was the state of mind 
of the citizens : the enemy was in control of land 
and sea; your financial resourees were exhausted, 
while the Persian king was supplying them with 
funds ;_ furthermore, ninety ships had come from 
Phoenicia * to Aspendus & and were prepared to aid 
the Laccdaemonians. By so many misfortunes and 
such perils was the city beset when the army sum- 
moned my father, and he did not treat them with 
disdain in their plight, nor did he rebuke them for 
the past, nor did he deliberate about the future ; 
on the contrary, he chose at once to suffer any mis- 
fortune with his country rather than to enjoy pros- 
perity with the Lacedaemonians, and he made it 
manifest to all that he was warring on those who 
had banished him and not on you, and that his heart 
was set on a return to Athens and not on her ruin. 
Having thrown in his lot with you, he persuaded 
Tissaphernes © not to furnish the Lacedaemonians 
with money, ehecked the defection of your allies, 
distributed pay from his own resources to the soldiers, 
restored political power to the people, reconciled the 
citizens, and turned back the Phoenician fleet. As 
to his later services, it would be an arduous task 
to enumerate them one by one—all the ships of 
war that he subsequently eaptured, or the battles 
that he won, or the cities he took by storm or by 


® Aspendus, a town in Asia Minor, in Pamphylia, was 
situated on the river Kurymedon. 
¢ Persian satrap of western Asia Minor from 414 n.c. 
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byiv éroinoe, 70Ad av Epyov «in Agvet: metorw 
b€ Kudivey TH ode Kar? éxelvov Tov Kaupov 
yevopievov obdemcsmore 708 TaTpos tyyoupevov Tpd- 
TraLov. dpav eornoay ot Toné por. 

Tlepi pev ov rev eorparnynpevay olda pev Ott 
ae Tapanetrren, dud TobTo 8 odk axpiBds eipnka 
mept a’t@v, Ot. oxeddv amavtes pynpovetere Ta 
mpaxbevra. Aotdopodor dé Nav doedyds kat Spa- 
céws: kal tov ddAov Biov tov Tob marpos, Kat ovK 
aloxvvovrar ToavTy Tappycia Ypwpevor rept Tod 
teOvedros, hv Gecav adv morncacba. wept C&vros, 
GAN’ eis roc0bTov avolas éAndVbacw, wor’ olovrat 
ral Trap’ bptv Kal mapa Tots dAAots eddoxepnoery, 
ve ws av ddveovras metora mept abrob Bracgn- 
pjowow, aomep od mavras «iddras OTe eal Tots 
pavrordrois TeV dv peimenv eeorw ov vor Tept 
Tov avdpav Tav apiorwy aAdd Kal mepi TeV Oedv 
bBpiorixods Adyous eimetv. tows pev obv avdnrdv 
€or amavrwy T&v cipnevwy ppovtilav: suws 8 
obx yKior embupd epi THv emitydeupdtav Taev 
Tob marr pos Steet mpos bps, piKpov mporaBev 
Kal TOv mpoyovuy emyumabets, iv émiornod OTe 
méppebev uty oadpye péyota Kat «ddAAvora. 
Tov Today. 

‘O yap mrarnp ™pos pev avipay 7) Hv Evrrarpdav, 
av Thy edyéveray e€ airs ris émwvuplas padiov 
yravar, ™pos yuvar dy 8 “AAKpewvdar, ot Too 
pev mAovTOVU péycorov penyectov katéXmov, inmwv 
yap Cedyet mparos: "AAK ew Tav mohrav "Odvp- 
miaow éviknoe, THY 8 edvoray iw elyov els TO 





« The Eupatrids (sons of noble sires) were the nobles, or 
patricians, in Athens of the early time. 
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persuasion made your friends. But although in- 
numerable dangers beset the city at that time, 
never did the-enemy erect a trophy of victory over 
you while my father was your leader. 

I am aware that I am omitting many of my 
father’s exploits as your general; I have not re- 
counted them in detail because nearly all of you 
recall the facts. But my father’s private life they 
revile with excessive indecency and audacity, and 
they are not ashamed, now that he is dead, to use 
a licence of speech concerning him which they would 
have feared to employ while he lived. Nay, they 
have come to*such a pitch of folly that they think 
they will win repute with both you and with the 
world at large if they indulge in the wildest possible 
abuse of him ; as if all did not know that it is in the 
power of the vilest of men to abuse with insulting 
words, not only the best of men, but even the gods. 
Perhaps it is foolish for me to take to heart all that 
has been said; nevertheless, I desire very much to 
recount to you my father’s private pursuits, going 
back a little to make mention of his ancestors, that 
you may know that from early times our standing 
and services have been the greatest and most honour- 
able among the citizens of Athens. 

My father on the male side belonged to the 
Eupatrids,* whose noble birth is apparent from 
the very name. On the female side he was of the 
Alemeonidae,? who left behind a glorious memorial 
of their wealth ; for Alemeon ¢ was the first Athenian 
to win at Olympia with a team of’ horses, and the 


_ > Descendants of Alemeon, one of the greatest families 
in early Athens, expelled from the city in 595 B.c. 
© Son of Megacles. 
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TABos, év Tols TuparviKkois éredei arto" ovyyevets 
yap dvres Necovorpdrou: kal mp eis THY apxTy 
KaTaorhvar pdror’ abra Xpopevor Tay today, 
obk n€iwoay peracxetv ris exelvov tupavvibos, 
Gav’ on: duyeiy paddorv 7 Tous moditas ideiv 
Sovdcdovras. TerTapdKovTa > ern Tis oTdoEws 
yevopevns dao ev TOV Tupdvvey TOGOUTY) pGAXov 
Trav drwy cpa Onoay, wad? dnote Taicelveov Kpa~ 
THOELEV, od povov Tas oixias adr av KaréaKamrov 
adAdka Kat Tovs _tapous dvaputrov, bo b€ TeV 
ouppuyddwv otrTw opddp’ emorevinoay, woo? 
amavra Tobrov Tov _xpovov youpevoe Tob Sypov 
dveréAcoav. Kat 76 TeAevratov "AdreeBoddys Kat 
KAcobévns, O pev mos marpés, 6 3€ mpds pT pos 
wv mponammos Tob mra:r pos Tobpob, oTparnyy- 
caves Tis pvoyis Kariyayov TOV Sfjpov kal Tovs 
tupdvvous e€eBadov, Kat Karéornoay éxetyyy Thy 
Sqpoxpariav, e€ is of moXirat mpos pev dvdpiav 
ovTws emardevOnoav Wore Tos BapBdpous Tovs 
emi wacav dO dvras thy “Eada pdvor viKay paxo- 
pevot, cept de Sucaroodvns: Tocauryy degav éAaBov 
ao? éxovras adrois Tous "EAnvas éyxetpioat Ty 
apynv Tijs Badarrns, Thy bé wodw rHAucadryy TO 
péyeBos émoinoay Kal 7H Suvdper Kat tats dAAais 
KatacKevals Wate Tods ddoKovras adriy doTv THs 
‘EAAad0s elvae Kal toiadrais dmepBodAais eibic- 
pevous xphobat Soxety adn Aéyerv. 

Ti pev odv didiav tiv mpds Tov Shuov obrw 





@ Pisistratus was tyrant of Athens in the sixth century B.c. 

>» Roughly speaking the period of the rule of Pisistratus 
and his sons, 560-510 8.c. 

¢ Cf. Herodotus vy. 71. 
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goodwill which they had toward the people they 
displayed in the time of the tyrants. For they were 
kinsmen of Pisistratus* and before he came to 
power were closest to him of all the citizens, but 
they refused to share his tyranny ; on the contrary, 
they preferred exile rather than to see their fellow- 
citizens enslaved. And during the forty years? of 
civic discord the Alemeonidae were hated so much 
more bitterly than all other Athenians by the tyrants 
that whenever the tyrants had the upper hand they 
not only razed their dwellings, but even dug up their 
tombs °; and so completely were the Alemconidae 
trusted by their fellow-exiles that they continued 
during all that time to be leaders of the people. 
. At last, Alcibiades and Cleisthenes @—the former my 
great-grandfather on my father’s side, the latter my 
father’s maternal great-grandfather—assuming the 
leadership of those in exile, restored the people to 
their country, and drove out the tyrants. And they 
established that democratic form of government 
which so effectively trained the citizens in bravery 
that single-handed they conquered in battle ¢® the 
barbarians who had invaded all Greece ; and they 
won so great renown for justice that the Grecks 
voluntarily put in their hands the dominion of the 
sea; and they made Athens so great in her power 
and her other resources that those who allege that 
she is the capital of Greece’ and habitually apply 
to her similar exaggerated expressions appear to be 
speaking the truth. 

Now this friendship with the people, which was, 


@ Cleisthenes was the reformer of the Athenian constitu- 
tion and founder of the democracy. 
¢ Marathon, 490 B.c. ? Cf. Isoerates, Antid. 299. 
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madaudy Kal yynotay Kaul dua Tas Heytoras evepye- 
oias yeyernevnv mapa. Tay mpoydvev mapédaBev- 
avros dé Karehet pin pev oppaves, 6 yap Tarp 
abrod payopevos év Kopwveig Tois ToAciors am- 
aver, émerpoTevOn 8 tad TepiexAdous, dv mdvres 
av Sporoynacuar Kat owdpovéorarov Kal Sua 
TaToV Kat copesraroy yevéobar TOY Today. 7 nyob- 
peat yep kal Toor’ elvan Tov Kaddv, éK TovovTewy 
yevopevov uo roovTors Ocow emutpoTrevOAvat Kat 
Tpadyva. Kat mawWevO_var. Soxipacbeis 8° odKk 
evdeeorepos eyévero THY Tpoeipnuevwr, odd H&iw- 
gev avros pev pabipns Liv, cepvbveoBat oe ent 
Tais Tay mpoydvey dpetais, aAN dds ovrw bey’ 
ebpdvycer, wor ann deiv 8v adrov Kai TaKeivov 
epya pynpoveteoBar. Kal mp@Tov per, ére Dop- 
pieov é&hyayev ent Opdxns xiAlous /AGnvaiwy, 
émtAcEdpevos TOUS dpiorous, pera TOUTWY oTpa- 
Tevodpevos Tolodros wv év ois Kwdvvois Wore 
orehavwhfvat Kal mavotAiav AaBety mapa tod 
oTpaTnyod. Kalroe ti xp Tov TOY peyiorwy 
émaivuy aftov; ov pera pev Tav BedATiorwr ek 
Tis TOAews oTpatevdpevov dptoreiwy dafvotcbar, 
mpos d€ Tovs Kpatictous TOV “EXjvwv dvriorpa- 
THyoovT” év drract Tots red8vois avrdy patvecBat 
Te plyryvopevor ; éxelvos Toivuy rév pev véos dv 
éruxe, Ta 8 erred) mpeoBdrepos Fv empagter. 


1 xpy TE: xpy vopilew woety vulg. 





@ Cleinias. 

® A town in Boeotia where the Athenians were defeated 
by the Boeotians in 446 B.c. 

¢ A famous Athenian general. 
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as I have shown, so ancient, genuine, and based 
upon services of the greatest importance, my father 
inherited from his ancestors. My father himself was 
left an orphan (for his father* died in battle at 
Coronea ®) and became the ward of Pericles, whom 
all would acknowledge to have been the most moder- 
ate, the most just, and the ‘wisest of the citizens, 
For I count this also among his blessings that, being 
of such origin, he was fostered, reared, and educated 
under the guardianship of a man of such character. 
When he was admitted to citizenship, he showed 
himself not inferior to those whom I have mentioned, 
nor did he think it fitting that he should lead a life 
of ease, pluming himself upon the brave deeds of his 
ancestors ; on the contrary, from the beginning he 
was so fired with ambition that he thought that even 
their great deeds should be held in remembrance 
through his own. And first of all, when Phormio ¢ 
led a thousand of the flower of Athenian soldiers to 
Thrace,? my father served with this expedition, and 
so distinguished himself in the perilous actions of 
the campaign that he was crowned and received a 
full suit of armour from his general. Really what is 
required of the man who is thought worthy of the 
highest praise? Should he not, when serving with 
the bravest of the citizens, be thought worthy of the 
prize of valour, and when leading an army against 
the best of the Greeks in all the battles show his 
superiority to them? My father, then, in his youth 
did win that prize of valour and in later life did 
achieve the latter. 


4 Fixpedition to recover the city of Potidaea in_432 n.c. 
Thucydides (i. 64. 2) speaks of 1600 hoplites. Cf. Plato, 
Symp. 220 x for the award of valour given to Alcibiades. 
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Mera be Tatra, my wnrépa ry epay eynpiev 
Hyodpae yep Kal Tavrny aptoretoy adrov AaPeiv. 6 
yap tmatnp avris “Inmévixos, tAovTw bev Tp@ros 
av trav “Edjver, yéver 8 oddevds vorepos TaY 
Todit@y, Tysopevos b€ Kal Cavpalopwevos pddora 
Trav a adrob, wera Tpourds dé metorns Kal 8d&ns 
peylorns exdidods THY Duyarépa, Kat Too yapou 
Tuxelv edxopevay pe dndvray, dE codyr oo dé TO 
TpwTwY, TOV TaTépa Tov eov e& dnayrw éxdckd- 
peevos Kndeorhy emeBdpnoe Toujcacban. 

epi Se Tous avrous xpovous opay THY ev 
"Oduparig Tavnyupy om6 mavroy avOparrwv 
dyaTrnpevny Kal Davpalopevny, Kal TOUS “EA\qvas 
emidergw € ev aurh Tovoupievous mAovTou Kal paps 
Kal madevoews, Kal Tovs 7 aOAnTas Cndovpévous 
Kat Tas mdéAeis dvopacTds yuyvopévas tas Tadv 
vuKwYTWY, Kal mpos ToOUTOLS yoUpevos TAS jLeV 
évOdde Anroupyias onép TO iSicov mpos Tovs TOAt- 
Tas elvar, ras 8 els exetyny THY Taviyuply o7Tep Tijs 
modews eis dtmacay tiv “ENdda ylyvecar, raira 
dravonfeis, oddevos advéorepos 0bd’ dppwordtepos 
TQ owpare yevdpevos Tovs ev yupmucods dy@vas 


“bmepeldey, cidus € évious Tey dbAnr av Kal Kakads ye- 


yovdras Kal puxpas mdAes olkobvras Kat Tarewas 
mreTraudevupievous,, immoTpodpely 5° emixyeipijoas, 6 TOV 
evoayoveotdrwr eépyov éori, hatdos 8 oddels 
av TOUoELEV, ov povov Tous dvraywrioTas GAAd 
kat Tovs TUwTTOTE vunoavras dmepeBadero. Cevyn 
yap Kabijce rooatTa pev Tov dpibpdr Saors 088’ at 
péeyiorar Tv mdédkewr Hywvicavro, Towabra $é ri 








2 Hippareté. ® Son of Callias, noted for his wealth. 
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After this he married my mother; and I believe 
that in her he also won a glorious prize of valour. 
Vor her father was Hipponicus,’ first in wealth of 
all the Greeks and second in birth to none of the 
eitizens, most honoured and admired of his contem- 
poraries. The richest dowry and fairest reputation 
went with his daughter’s hand; and although all 
coveted union with her, and only the greatest thought 
themselves worthy, it was my father whom Hip- 
ponieus chose from among them all and desired to 
make his son-in-law. f 

About the same time my fathér, seeing that the 
festival assembly at Olympia was beloved and ad- 
mired by the whole world and that in it the Greeks 
made display of their wealth, strength of body, and 
training, and that not only the athletes were the 
objects of envy but that also the cities of the vietors 
became renowned, and believing moreover that while 
the public services performed in Athens redound 
to the prestige, in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
of the person who renders them, expenditures in 
the Olympian Festival, however, enhance the city’s 
reputation throughout all Greece, reflecting upon 
these things, I say, although in natural gifts and in 
strength of body he was inferior to none, he dis- 
dained the gymnastic contests, for he knew that 
some of the athletes were of low birth, inhabitants 
of petty states, and of mean edueation, but turned 
to the breeding of race-horses, which is possible only 
for those most blest by Fortune and not to be pursued 
by one of low estate, and not only did he surpass 
his rivals, but also all who had ever before won the 
victory. Vor he entered a larger number of teams 
in competition than even the mightiest cities had 
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apeTHy wore Kal mp@ros Kal devTepos yevéabar Kal 
Tpiros. ywpis bé todtwy év rats Ovotats Kai rats 
GAAas Tats Tept tiV éoptiv Samdvats otrws adet- 
S&s5 di€ketTo Kat peyadompeTa@s wore haivecOa Ta 
Kowa 7a TOY GAdwy eAdtTw Tav idiwy rOv éxeivov. 
KatéAvoe Sé TH Oewpiay, Tas pév THY mpoTépw 
evruxias puKpas mpds tas atrod dd£at mowjoas, 
rovs 8 ed? adrtod wxyjocavras mavaas Cndoupévovs, 
rois dé péAdovow inmorpodeiv oddepiav drepBorATv 
Katadindv. epi b€ tav evade yopnydv Kai 
yupvaciapyiady Kal rprnpapyidy altoysvopar A€éyew: 
ToaotTov yap ev Tots GAAas SijveyKev, Wot of pev 
évdccarépws éxeivov Antroupynaavtes ex rTovTwr 
opas adrovus éyxwpudlovow, bmép exetvou 8 et Tis 
kal TOV THAKOUTWY xdpwW aratToin, wept piKpav 
dv dd€eve Tovs Adyous Tovetobas. 

II pos 8€ tiv woAvredav, oddé yap’ todTo Tapa- 
Aetnréov, WoTep ot0* exeivos adris nuddAnoer, 
GANA TodoUTw Tav pddtor” eddoKiysnodvrwy apet- 


1 obdé yap A: ob8d ye T. 

2 @omep 008 A: ovdé yap I. Kayser proposed to delete 
add and mepi rév Sfyor to correct the anacoluthon, which 
may well be intentional. 





@ Cf. Thucydides vi. 16. 2 and Plutarch, Alcibiades 11, 
who give the same testimony; Alcibiades entered seven 
teams. Cf. Plutarch, Alcibiades: ‘* His horse-breeding was 
famous, among other things, for the number of his racing- 
chariots. He was the only man, not excluding kings, who 
ever entered at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning 
not only first place but second and fourth according to 
Thucydides—second and third according to Euripides—is 
the highest and most honourable distinction ever won in this 
field. Euripides’ Ode contains the following passage : 

“* But I will sing thy praises, son of Cleinias. A noble 
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done, and they were of such excellence that he came 
out first, second, and third.* Besides this, his gener- 
osity in the sacrifices and in the other expenses con- 
nected with the festival was so lavish and magnificent 
that the public funds of all the others ® were clearly 
less than the private means of Alcibiades alone. And 
when he brought his mission to an end he had caused 
the successes of his predecessors to seem petty in com- 
parison with his own and those who in his own day 
had been victors to be no longer objects of emula- 
tion, and to future breeders of racing-steeds he left 
behind no possibility of surpassing him. With regard 
to my father’s services here in Athens as choregus 
and gymnasiarch and trierarch ¢ I am ashamed to 
speak ; for so greatly did he excel in all the other 
public duties that, although those who have served 
the state in less splendid fashion sing their own 
praises therefor, if anyone should on my father’s 
behalf ask for a vote of thanks even in recognition 
of services as great as his, he would seem to be 
talking about petty things. 

As regards his behaviour as a citizen—for neither 
should this be passed over in silence—just as he on 
his part did not neglect his civic duties, but, on the 
contrary, to so great a degree had proved himself 


thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do what no Greek 
had ever done, be first and second and third in the chariot- 
race, and go unwearied yet, wreathed in the olive of Zeus, 
to make the herald cry you.’ ”’—(Edmonds, Lyra Graeca ii. 
p- 241.) > 7.¢., the Gewpoi, representing the other states. 

¢ These public services (referred to in § 32) were the 
liturgies, discharged by the wealthier citizens, e¢.g., the 
choregia (expenses of the public choruses); the gymnasi- 
archia (defraying of expenses of training athletes for the 
contests); and the frierarchia (the cost of equipping a war- 
ship and keeping it in service for a year). 
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\ x én 4 oe ‘ 4.3 La 
vv Tept Tov Ofmov yéyovev, Gcov Tovs ev GAAouS 
edpjocl’ bwép adtav oractdoavras, éxeivov 8 baép 

na - 
budv Kwodvvedorvta. o0 yap dmeAavvdpevos amd 
ris dAvyapxias aAAz. Tapaxadovpevos Rid Snporuxds: 
Kal moAAdKis exyevdpevov avra ‘ail pdvov per’ 
driywr trav dAAwv dpyew aAdAa Kat rovTwWY abtav 
wv :) ~ 
mAdov éxew, otk HOéAnocev, GAN’ EtAc” dd THs 
/ > ~ ~ na \ rs 
ToAews adiKnOAva. aAdov 7 Tiy moATelav mpo- 
a \ ag? @ x Fal > a > 
37 Sotvat. Kat Tad0” ews pev cvvexOs ednpuoxpareiod 
QL oN en t ” a > e ’ © 
ovdeis dv buds A€ywr éreccev: viv 8 at ordces af 
yevopevar cadds éeméderEav Kal rods SnporiKods 
Kal Tous OAvyapytKods Kal Tovs ovdeTépwy émOu- 
probvras Kai Tovs daudotépwr petéxey afvobvras. 
ev als Sis bd TOV éxOpdv TaV buetépwy e&érecev’ 
Kal TO Lev TmpdTepov, émreLdr TaYLOT eKeivov éK- 
4 a 

moda éroujoavto, Tov Sfpov KaréAvoay, To 8 
dorepor odk éfOacay duds KatadovAweduevor, Kal 
mpwitov tav today adtob duyny Karéyvwoay: 
otrw afddp’ 7 Te 7éAts THY TOO TaTpds KaKGV 
38 dréAavae KaKeivos TV Tis TéAcwWS Guudopar éKoL- 
vavncev. Kaito toAdol t&v modirav zpos adrov 
SvoxdAws elyov ws mpos Tupavveiv émBovdcdorra, 
ob é€k tev épywy oKoTobvTes, GAN’ Hyovpevor 

A A ~ > € ‘ ¥ ~ we 
TO pev mpaypy tro mavrwv Cndotcba, ddvacPar 
> nw » a. 4 Eg ‘ 7 
[355] 8° av exeivov pddiota Stanpdgacbar. 56 Kai 
f bal > ~ tf cA w oe ie A 
Stxaiws av abt@ mAciw yap Exoure, OTL THV jLEV 

~ ~ s ¥ 

airiay povos THv Trodiraiv d£tos Hv tavTnv Exew, 





@ ie., of plotting to become tyrant. 
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a more loyal friend of the people than those who had 
gained the highest repute, that while, as you will 
find, the others stirred up sedition for selfish advan- 
tage, he was incurring danger on your behalf. For his 
devotion to the democracy was not that of one who 
was excluded from the oligarchy, but of one who was 
invited to join it: indeed, time and again when it 
was in his power as one of a small group, not only 
to rule the rest, but even to dominate them, he re- 
fused, choosing rather to suffer the city’s unjust 
penalties rather than to be traitor to our form of 
government. Of the truth of these statements no 
one would have convinced you as long as you still 
continued to be governed as a democracy ;_ but as 
it was, the civil conflicts which arose clearly showed 
who were the democrats and who the oligarchs, as 
well as those who desired neither régime, and those 
who laid claim to a share in both. In these uprisings 
your enemies twice exiled my father: on the first 
occasion, no sooner had they got him out of the way 
than they abolished the democracy ; on the second, 
hardly had they reduced you to servitude than they 
condemned him to exile before any other citizen ; 
so exactly did my father’s misfortunes affect the city 
and he share in her disasters. And yet many of the 
citizens were ill disposed toward him in the belief 
that he was plotting a tyranny; they held this 
opinion, not on the basis of his deeds, but in the 
thought that all men aspire to this power and that 
he would have the best chance of attaining it. 
Wherefore you would justly feel the greater grati- 
tude to him because, while he alone of the citizens 
was powerful enough to have this charge ? brought 
against him, he was of opinion that as regards politi- 
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Ths S€ moAttelas toov mero Seiv Kai Tots dAdors 
peretvar. 

Ata 8€ ro mAnGos tev evovtTwr eimetv bmép Tob 
matpos atop@, Tivos ev TH mapdvtTs mpémer pvno- 
Ofjvas Kai rot adt@v xpy mapaAuety: del yap jroe 
Soke petlov elvar 76 pw weppacpéevov Tar dn 
mpos vpds efpnuevwy. émet Kat Tod? ryodpar 
méow elva. pavepdv ote Todrov davayKaidy éotu 
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@ Spartan general, victorious over the Athenians at Aegos- 
potami (405 3.c.) ; 
’ The Long Walls, uniting Athens and its harbour 
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cal power he should be on an equality with his fellow- 
citizens. 

Because of the multitude of things that might be 
said on my father’s behalf I am at a loss which of 
them it is appropriate to mention on the present 
occasion and which should be omitted. Lor always 
the plea that has not yet been spoken seems to me of 
greater importance than the arguments which have 
already been presented to you. And I believe that 
it is obvious to everyone that he must needs be most 
devoted to the welfare of the city who has the 
greatest share in her evil fortunes as well as in her 
good, Well then, when Athens was prosperous, who 
of the citizens was more prosperous, more admired, 
or more envied than my father? And when she 
suffered ill-fortune, who was deprived of brighter 
hopes, or of greater wealth, or of fairer repute? Fin- 
ally, when the Thirty Tyrants established their rule, 
while the others merely suffered exile from Athens, 
was he not banished from all Greece ? Did not the 
Lacedaemonians and Lysander ¢ exert themselves as 
much to cause his death as to bring about the down- 
fall of your dominion, in the belief that they could 
not be sure of the city’s loyalty if they demolished 
her walls ® unless they should also destroy the man 
who could rebuild them ? Thus it is not only from 
his services to you, but also from what he suffered on 
your account, that you may easily recognize his loyalty. 
For it is self-evident that it was the people he was 
aiding, that he desired the same form of government 
as yourselves, that he suffered at the hands of the 
same persons, that he was unfortunate when the 


Piraeus, were destroyed in 404 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2. 
20) and were rebuilt by Conon in 394 s.c. 
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@ Charicles was one of the most cruel of the Thirty ‘Tyrants, 
Cf. Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 55; Xenophon, Hell. ii. 3.2. 
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state was unfortunate, that he considered the same 
persons as you his enemies and friends, that in every 
way he exposed himself to danger either at your 
hands, or on your account, or on your behalf, or in 
partnership with you, being as a citizen quite unlike 
Charicles,* my opponent’s brother-in-law, who chose 
to be a slave to the enemy, yet claimed the right 
to rule his fellow-citizens ; who, when in exile, was 
inactive, but on his return was ever injuring the 
city. And yet how could one prove himself to be a 
baser friend or a viler enemy ? And then do you, 
Teisias, his brother-in-law and a member of the 
Council in the time of the Thirty Tyrants, have the 
hardihood to rake up old grudges against those of 
the other side, and are you not ashamed to be 
violating the terms of the amnesty which permits 
you to reside in the city, nor do you even reflect 
that, whenever the decision shall be made to exact 
punishment for past crimes, it is you who are 
menaced by danger more speedy and greater than 
mine? For surely they will not inflict punishment 
on me for my father’s acts and at the same time 
pardon you for the crimes you yourself have com- 
mitted! No, assuredly it will not be found that 
your pleas in extenuation are anything like his ! 
For you were not banished from your native land, 
but on the contrary you were a member of the 
government ; you did not act under compulsion, but 
you were a willing agent; it was not in self-defence, 
but on your own initiative, that you were wronging 
your fellow-citizens, so that it is not fitting that 
you should be permitted by them even to enter a 
plea in your defence. 

But on the subject of the political misdeeds of 
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4 The democratic party, led by Thrasybulus, in 403 n.c. 
had taken Piraeus and made it their headquarters. 

> After Alcibiades’ condemnation as participant in the 
violation of the Eleusinian Mysteries. Large portions of the 
list of these confiscated goods are preserved in inscriptions. 

© 414 B.c. and 404 B.c. 
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Teisias, very likely some day at his trial I shall have 
the opportunity of speaking at greater length. But 
as for you, men of the jury, I beg you not to abandon 
me to my enemies nor entangle me in the net of 
irremediable misfortunes. For even now I have had 
sufficient experience of evils, since at my birth I was 
left an orphan through my father’s exile and my 
mother’s death; and I was not yet four years of 
age when I was brought into peril of my life owing 
to my father’s exile; and while still a boy I was 
banished from the city by the Thirty. And when 
the men of the Piraeus were restored, and all the 
rest recovered their possessions, I alone by the in- 
fluence of my personal enemies was deprived of 
the land which the people gave us as compensation 
for the confiscated property.? And after having 
already suffered so many misfortunes and having 
twice lost my property,° I am now the defendant in 
an action involving five talents.? And although the 
complaint involves money, the real issue is my right 
to continue to enjoy citizenship. For although the 
same penalties are prescribed for all by our laws, 
yet the legal risk is not the same for all; on the 
contrary, the wealthy risk a fine, but those who are 
in straitened circumstances, as is the case with me, 
are in danger of disfranchisement, and this is a mis- 
fortune greater, in my opinion, than exile; for it 
is a far more wretched fate to live among one’s 
fellow-citizens deprived of civic rights than to dwell 
an alien among foreigners. I entreat you, therefore, 
to aid me and not to suffer me to be despitefully 


¢ The talent was not a coin, but a sum of money roughly 
equivalent (although it would purchase much more) to $1000 
(over £200). 
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@ For the rewards of victory at Olympia ef. Plato, A pol. 
36 D-F. 
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treated by my personal enemies, or to be deprived 
of my fatherland, or to be made notorious by such 
misfortunes. ‘The facts in the case would of them- 
selves justly win for me your pity, evenif I have not 
the power by my words to evoke it, since pity truly 
should be felt for those who are unjustly brought to 
trial, who are fighting for the greatest stakes, whose 
present condition is not in accordance with their own 
worth or with that of their ancestors, seeing that 
they have been deprived of immense wealth and have 
experienced life’s greatest vicissitudes. 

Although I have many reasons for lamenting my 
fate, I am especially indignant for these reasons : 
first, if I must be punished by this man, who should 
justly be punished by me; second, if I shall lose 
my civic rights by reason of my father’s victory at 
Olympia, when I see other men richly rewarded for 
such a victory *; and, in addition, if Teisias, a man 
who never did the city any good, is to remain power- 
ful in the democracy just as he was in the oligarchy, 
whereas I, who injured neither party, am to be ill- 
treated by both ; and finally, if, while in all other 
matters your actions are to be the opposite of those 
of the Thirty, you shall in regard to me show the 
same spirit as they, and if I, who then lost my father- 
land in company with you, shall now be deprived 
of it by you. , 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tur discourse Trapesiticus, or the ‘‘ Speech pertaining 
to the Banker ” as the title might be fully rendered, 
is a composition of considerable importance as it gives 
information about banking in ancient Athens ¢ and 
throws light on the relations existing between Athens 
and the Kingdom of Bosporus. The banker involved 
in the case is one of the best known to us of his pro- 
fession in Athens, since information concerning him 
is found in several of the orations of Demosthenes 
(e.g., For Phormio). 

The career of Pasion is of interest. He had been 
a slave of the bankers Antisthenes and Archestratus, 
but was given his freedom because of his services 
and succeeded them in the bank. One of his clients 
was the father of Demosthenes. Because of services 
rendered to the state Pasion was given the rights 
of citizenship by the Athenians. 

The Trapeziticus was written by Isocrates for a 
young man, a subject of Satyrus, king of Bosporus 
(the Crimea of to-day), who accuses the banker Pasion 
of having appropriated a deposit of money which had 
been entrusted to him by the complainant. ‘The 
interesting facts of the case are given in detail by 
the speaker. 


* On banking in ancient Athens see Calhoun, Business 
Life in Ancient Athens, pp. 81-131. 
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The date of the discourse may be plaeed about 
the year 393 z.c. for two reasons: the Spartan 
hegemony of the sea is referred to as in the past 
(§ 36) and the battle of Cnidus, where the Spartan 
fleet was defeated by the Athenians under Conon, 
took plaee in August, 304 B.c., and Satyrus I of 
Bosporus is still living, as seen from the reference in 
§ 57 of the speech. According to Diodorus (xiv. 93) 
Satyrus died in 398 B.c. 

The issue of this case, like that of so many other 
trials of antiquity, is unknown. In any case the 
business of Pasion, who enjoyed an excellent reputa- 
tion as a banker in Athens, continued to prosper and 
at his death, in 370-369 z.c., he left his bank to his 
freedman Phormio to be carried on. 

Thére is no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
this discourse ; on the contrary, its genuineness is 
attested by the famous literary critic Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in his critical essay on Isocrates (19-20). 
In fact, Dionysius quotes and criticizes the first 
twelve sections of the Trapeziticus in Chapter 19 of 
his essay.@ 


4 Benseler thought the speech spurious because of the 
frequency of hiatus. All recent authorities accept its authen- 
ticity : cf. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkett ii, p. 2343 Jebb, 
Attic Ovators ii. p. 227; Mathieu et Brémond, Jsocrate i. 
pp. 68-69, 
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Tus trial, men of the jury, is an important one for 
me. For I have at stake, not only a large sum of 
money, but also my reputation—for I risk being 
thought to covet what justly belongs to another ; and 
that is what gives me the greatest concern. For 
sufficient property will be left to me even if I am 
defrauded of this sum ; but if I should be thought 
to be laying claim to so large a sum of money without 
just cause, I should have an evil reputation as long 
as I live.@ 

The greatest difficulty of all, men of the jury, 
is that I have adversaries of the character of the 
defendants here. For contracts with the managers 
of banks are entered into without witnesses, and any 
who are wronged by them are obliged to bring suit 
against men who have many friends, handle much 
money, and have a reputation for honesty because 
of their profession. In spite of these considerations 
I think I shall make it clear to all that I have been 
defrauded of my money by Pasion. 

I shall relate the facts to you from the beginning 
as well as I can. My father, men of the jury, is 
Sopaeus ; all who sail to the Pontus know that his 


* The plea that the litigant’s reputation is at stake is a 
commonplace in the forensic orations ; ¢f. the speeches of 
Lysias. 
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mss., are cited from this speech by the critic Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Blass brackets them. 





@ Satyrus was king of Bosporus (407-393 B.c.) ;_ cf. Lysias, 
In Defence of Mantitheus 4. 
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relations with Satyrus% are so intimate that he is 
ruler of an extensive territory and has charge of that 
ruler’s entire forces. Having heard reports both of 
this state and of the other lands where Greeks live, 
I desired to travel abroad. And so my father loaded 
two ships with grain,” gave me money, and sent me 
off on a trading expedition and at the same time to 
see the world.° Pythodorus, the Phoenician, intro- 
duced Pasion to me and I opened an account at his 
bank. Later on, as a result of slander which reached 
Satyrus to the effect that my father was plotting 
against the throne and that I was associating with 
the exiles, Satyrus arrested my father and sent orders 
to citizens of Pontus in residence here in Athens to 
take possession of my money and to bid me to return 
and, if I refused to obey, to demand of you my 
extradition. When I found myself in difficulties so 
embarrassing, men of the jury, I related my troubles 
to Pasion; for I was on such intimate terms with 
him that I had the greatest confidence in him, not 
only in matters of money, but in everything else as 
well. I thought that, if I should yield contro] of all 
my money, I should run the risk, in case my father 
met with misfortune, after having been deprived of 
my money both here in Athens and at home, of be- 
coming utterly destitute; and that, if I should 
acknowledge the existence of money here, yet fail 
to surrender it at Satyrus’ command, I should create 
the most serious grounds of complaint against myself 
and my father in the mind of Satyrus. On delibera- 


> Athens imported great quantities of grain from the 
Pontus ; ¢f. Demosthenes, Against Leptines 31-35. 
° Cf. Herodotus i. 29 where Solon leaves Athens “to see 
the world ” («ard dewpiar). 
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News Lardpw, ef 8° addood mou tparoiuny, obdev 
pedjoey air@ trav eudv ASywv, ef 8” elomAevaoi- 
pnv eis tov IIdvrov, amobavetofai pe pera tod 
marpés' taira Siadoyeldpevos Suevoeird p’ amo- 
orepely Ta XpHpata. Kal mpds pév ewe mpoceTroretr’ 
dmopeiv év T@ TapdvTe Kal odK av éxew a7odobvat- 
S ‘ 4 ia 3 ta ~ ‘ Fol 
émed%) 5é Bovddpevos cid€vac cadds 7o mp&ypa 
é f 2 ~ 4 4 3 t 
apooréumw Diropndrov abr@ kat Mevéevov azraer7j- 


1 mpocopodoyeiv . . . xal : these words are not found in the 
best mss., nor in Dionysius. It is probable that they are a 
gloss. 
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tion we decided that it would be best to agree to 
comply with all of Satyrus’ demands and to surrender 
the money whose existence was known, but with 
respect to the funds on deposit with Pasion we should 
not only deny their existence but also make it appear 
that I had borrowed at interest both from Pasion 
and from others,* and to do everything which was 
likely to make them believe that I had no money. 
At that time, men of the jury, I thought that 
Pasion was giving me all this advice because of good- 
will toward me ; but when I had arranged matters 
with the representatives of Satyrus, I perceived that 
he had designs on my property. For when I wished 
to recover my money and sail to Byzantium, Pasion 
thought a most favourable opportunity had come his 
way ; for the sum of money on deposit with him was 
large and of sufficient value to warrant a shameless 
act, and I, in the presence of many listeners, had 
denied that I possessed anything, and everybody 
had seen that money was being demanded of me 
and that I was acknowledging that I was indebted to 
others also. Besides this, men of the jury, he was of 
opinion that if I attempted to remain here, I should 
be handed over by Athens to Satyrus, and if I should 
go anywhere else, he would be indifferent to my 
complaints, and if I should sail to the Pontus, I 
should be put to death along with my father; it 
was on the strength of these calculations that Pasion 
decided to defraud me of my money. And although 
to me he pretended that for the moment he was 
short of funds and would not be able to repay me, 
yet when I, wishing to ascertain exactly the truth, 
sent Philomelus and Menexenus to him to demand 
* ¢.g., Stratocles, ef. §§ 35-36. 
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covras, €éapvos ylyverat mpos adtods pndev Exew 
Tov eu@v. mavraxdbev dé or TooodTwY KaKayv 
mpoorentwkdrw TY otecGE we yraopny exew, Oy” 
bmipxe ovyGvre pev bd TovTov amreorepjoba rdv 
xpnudtwv, A€yovTs Sé€ rabra pev pndev pGAdov 
KopicacGa, mpdos Uatupov 8 eis tHv peylorny 
dtaBorry Kal euavrov Kai Tov TaTépa KaTAOTHOAL; 
Kpatistov ody nynoduny yovxiay ayew. 

7 \ \ a> 3 » , 3 a , 

Mera 8 rair’, & avdpes dixacral, aduxvodvrat 
pot of amayyédovres 6Tt 6 TaTHp adetrat, Kat 
Lardpw odrws andvrev perapéde rv wTempaype- 
yw, wore TlaTELs TAS peyloras adTH SedwKws cin, 
Kal hv dpxny ere peilw memounkws ts elye mpo- 

A a 
Tepov, Kal THY adeAdiy THY eunv etAndaws yovaiKa 
7@ adrob viel. muOdpevos b€ tabra Ilaciwy Kai 
3 ‘ a ~ cd La \ rd > A 
cldcss Ste davepds 7On mpd&w wept trav epavTod, 
> , Ke A nn) a tS) < ~ 
adaviler Kirrov rév maida, 6s ovvyder wept TOv 
, > 9 8” 2 ‘ A \ 9: f 
xpnudrav. — émetd7) éym mpoceAbes é€yrovv 
adrév, Hyovpevos edeyyov av ToGrov cadéoratov 
yevécOar mepi dv evexdAovy, A€yer Adyov TavTwv 
4 € 3 3 ‘\ t ‘ 
Sewdrarov, as eyo Kat Meve€evos Siadbeipavres 
Kal meloavres adtov. emt 7H tpamély Ka0rpevov €& 
7ddavr’ dpyuptov AdBoysev wap’ adrob: iva Se 
pndels édeyxos unde Bdoavos yevoito mepi adbrav, 
édackev tas adavicarvras Tov maid’ avreyxarety 
ait@ Kai eEaureiv tobrov, dv odbrol ndavioaper. 
Kal Tabra Adywy Kal ayavaxtav Kal daxpdwy 
4 ~ 

elAké jue mpos Tov ToAduapxov, éyyunTas aizdv, 








4 The Polemarch was.one of the nine archons of Athens. 
He had supervision of the affairs of foreigners and resident- 
aliens. 
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my property, he denied to them that he had anything 
belonging to me. Thus beset on every side by mis- 
fortunes so dire, what, think you, was my state of 
mind ? If I kept silent I should be defrauded of my 
money by Pasion here ; if I should make this com- 
plaint, I was none the more likely to recover it and 
I should bring myself and my father into the greatest 
disrepute with Satyrus. The wisest course, there- 
fore, as I thought, was to keep silent. 

After this, men of the jury, messengers arrived 
with the news that my father had been released and 
that Satyrus was so repentant of all that had occurred 
that he had bestowed upon my father pledges of 
his confidence of the most sweeping kind, and had 
given him authority even greater than he formerly 
possessed and had chosen my sister as his son’s wife. 
When Pasion learned this and understood that I 
would now bring action openly about my property, he 
spirited away his slave Cittus, who had knowledge 
of our financial transactions. And when I went to 
him and demanded the surrender of Cittus, because 
I believed that this slave could furnish the clearest 
proof of my claim, Pasion made the most outrageous 
charge, that I and Menexenus had bribed and cor- 
rupted Cittus as he sat at his banking-table and 
received six talents of silver from him. And that 
there might be neither examination nor testimony 
under torture on these matters, he asserted that 
it was we who had spirited away the slave and 
had brought a counter-charge against himself with 
a demand that this slave, whom we ourselves had 
spirited away, be produced. And while he was 
making this plea and protesting and weeping, he 
dragged me before the Polemarch® with a demand 
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A a / > a i ? ral fy + - 
Kat od mpdérepov adfkey, Ews att@ Karéarno’ é& 
TAAGYT@Y eyyunTas. 

Kai poe cadet rodrwy pdprupas. 


MAPTYPES 


Tév pev paptipwv dxnkdate, d dvdpes Sucacrat: 
? ‘ A A ‘ 3 ‘ ow ‘ A ~ 
eyw dé Ta prev amodAwrerws FSn, wept Sé TeV 
> if we 
atoxlatas aitias €ywv, atros pev eis LleAomdévvncov 
> ra fs M rs 3° eos ‘ te’ 
eyopny Cytiowv, Mevégevos 8’ ebpioxer Tov Tai 
> tf has: ‘3 ‘J f 2 ‘ , 
évOade, kai émAaBouevos HEtov adrov Bacavilecba 
Kal mept THs mapacarabyicns Kal wept dv odros 


14 Huds yredaaro. Tacicy 3 eis TobTo ToAuns agi- 


Kel? dor’ adnpetr’ adrov Os ercvOepov 6: evra, Kal 
ovK jaxvver’ obd’ eedotxer, 6 ov epackey ip? jypav 
WSparrodiobat kai map’ ob Tocabra xpHual pas 
éxewv, TovToV éatpotpevos eis eAevbepiav Kat 
kwdiov BacavilecOa. 6 Sé mavrwv Seworarov: 
Kateyyvaerros yap Mevefévou zpos Tov ToAgwapxov 
tov traida, Ilaciwy adrov émrd tadavrwy biny- 
yujoaro. 
Kal por rovtwv avafnre pdprupes. 


MAPTYPES 


Tovrwr rotvey atr@ mempaypéevwv, @ advdpes 
dixaoTal, Wyovpevos Tepi prev TOV trapeAnAvodrwy 
davepds ypaprnkévat, oldpevos 8° ek Tav Aowradv 
evavopOwoecbar, mpoonAGev Huiv dackwy Erouros 
elvar wapadodvat Bacavilew tov maida. éAdpevor 
dé BPacamoras danvricapev ets TO ‘Hdatoretov. 





* The evidence of slaves could only be given under 
torture; ¢f. § 54. 
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for bondsmen, and he did not release me until I 
had furnished bondsmen in the sum of six talents. 
(To the Clerk) Please summon for me witnesses to 
these facts. 
WITNESSES 


You have heard the witnesses, men of the jury ; 
and I, who had already lost part of my money and 
with regard to the rest was under the most infamous 
charges, left Athens for the Peloponnesus to investi- 
gate for myself. But Menexenus found the slave 
here in the city, and having seized him demanded 
that he give testimony under torture ® about both 
the deposit and the charge brought by his master. 
Pasion, however, reached such a pitch of audacity 
that he secured the release of the slave on the ground 
that he was a freeman and, utterly devoid of shame 
and of fear, he claimed as a freeman and prevented 
the torture of a person who, as he alleged, had been 
stolen from him by us and had given us all that 
money. But the crowning impudence of all was this 
—that when Menexenus compelled Pasion to give 
security for the slave before the Polemarch, he gave 
bond for him in the sum of seven talents. 

(Zo the Clerk) Let witnesses to these facts take the 
stand. 

WITNESSES 


After he had acted in this way, men of the jury, 
Pasion, believing that his past conduct had clearly 
been in error and thinking he could rectify the situa- 
tion by his subsequent acts, came to us and asserted 
that he was ready to surrender the slave for torture. 
We chose questioners and met in the temple of 
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> % 4 2 ¥ > A ~ %, > / 
Kaya perv n€iovy adbrods pacteyoby Tov éxdobévra 

‘ 7 ~ oe iA 07 8 # > a Xr , = 
kal orpeBAodv, ews tadnOA Sd€evev adrois A€éyev 
[laciwy 8 odroat od SynpoKoivous efackev adrods 
éréaba, GAN exéAeve AOy@ TuvOdvecbat Tapa Tod 

16 7aidds, et te BovAowrTo. Siahepopevwy 8 Hydv of 

Bacarorai adrot pev odk épacay Bacanety, éyyw- 
cay dé Ilaciwy’ enol wapadotvac Tov maida. obros 
iM 4 58 . ‘ , LA ‘ bI 

otrw afddp’ edevye THY Bdoavov, wore Tepl jLev 
Ths wapaddcews ovk 7Ocdev adrots weifecbar, To 
& dpytpiov Erousos Fv amorivew, ef Katayvotev 
avroo. 

Kai poe xddee rovTwv pdptupas. 


MAPTYPES 


(362) > 


a Exrecd}) rotvuy éx trav avvddwr, d& dvdpes Sex- 


acral, mdvrtes abtot KareylyvwoKxov adduceiy Kal 
Sewa moetv, doris tov maida, dv efacKkory eyw 
ovvedévar mepl THY YpnpaTwv, mp@rov pev adres 
bd te €. 59. € ~ EI ‘ 3 a3 > 2 v 
dgavicas bf? Hhudy adrov Ariat’ Adaviobar, éeira. 
5é avdAndbdrvra ws eAcVMepov dvra SdiexwAvae 
a A * af) e ~ > x + 
BacavilesOar, pera 5€ rabl’ ws 80bA0v exdods Kal 
‘\ © td la ‘ > #. la 
Bacavards éAdpevos Adyw pev éexédevoe Pacavil- 
ww > > Ww ‘ af? ¢ © 2 Ps 
ew, py 8 ovk ela, dia Tail” yyovpevos oddepiar 
att@ owrnpiay elvar, eavrep cis duds cicéAOn, 
i ks af 2 3 ‘ ? td > < ~ 
mpoonéumuwv édeird prov eis lepov eADdvl éavT@ 
f ‘ 7 4 a EJ 3 a 
18 ovyyevéobar. Kal ered) FABoper eis axpdrodw, 





@ The Hephaisteion, in Athens, which has long been popu- 
larly but erroneously called the Theseum. 
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Hephaestus.* And I demanded that they flog and 
rack the slave, who had been surrendered, until they 
were of opinion that he was telling the truth. But 
Pasion here asserted that they had not been chosen 
as torturers, and bade them make oral interroga- 
tion of the slave if they wished any information. 
Because of our disagreement the examiners refused 
to put the slave to torture themselves, but decreed 
that Pasion should surrender him to me. But Pasion 
was so anxious to avoid the employment of torture 
that he refused to obey them in respect to the sur- 
render of the slave, but declared that he was ready 
to restore to me the money if they should pronounce 
judgement against him. 

(To the Clerk) Please call for me witnesses to these 
facts. 

WITNESSES 


When, as a result of these meetings, men of the 
jury, all declared that Pasion was guilty of wrong- 
doing and of scandalous conduct (since, in the first 
place, it was Pasion himself who had spirited away 
the slave who, so I had asserted, had knowledge of 
the money-dealings, although he accused us of having 
concealed him, and next, when the slave was arrested, 
had prevented him from giving testimony under 
torture on the ground that he was a freeman, and 
finally, after this, having surrendered him as a slave 
and having chosen questioners, he nominally gave 
orders that he be tortured but in point of fact forbade 
it), Pasion, I say, understanding that there was no 
possibility of escape for himself if he came before you, 
sent a messenger to beg me to meet him in a sanctu- 
ary. And when we had come to the Acropolis, he 
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eynadubdpevos exrae Kal éXeyev, ws jvayKaoby 
pep by’ dropiay eapvos yevéobar, drLyou &€ ypdvou 
Tetpdgouro Ta. xprear” darodobvas" edetro dé pov 
ovyyveiuny exew atta Kal cvyxpvia TV cuudo- 
pav, tva pay mapaxaradijxas dexopevos pavepos 
yerntra Towabr’ eEnuaprynKws. ayyovpevos 8” adt@ 
peTapeAcw Tav Tempaypevuv cuvexwpovv Kal éxé- 
Aevoy abrov ée€eupeiv, dvrw’ av BovAnrat Tpdzov, 
Omws ToUTw Te KaAas eEer Kayo TapavTod Ko- 
puodpan. . 

19 Tpitn & udpa ovveAOdvres miotw 7 Soper 
aAAjAots A phy ovuamijcecOar Ta mpaxlévra, jv 
obros éAvcev, ws tpueis adrot mpoudvTos Tob Adyou 
yrdicecbe, Kail wpoddyncev eis tov Idvrov peor 
ovpmrevoetabar KaKel TO ypvciov amodwcew, WW 
as Toppwratw dro THOSE ths mdAews Sadvoere 
To ovpBorduor, Kal Tov pev evOdde pndeis <tdein 
TOV TpoToV TAs daaMays, exmActoarr om atr@ 
eety Adyew 6 Tt atros Bovdouro- ve dé py tabra 
Toujocte, Siaurav ent pyrots emérpere Larvpy, 
é¢’ are KaTayLyvesoK el Hedrv’ adrob TO. XPT 

20 para. tadra dé avyyparsavres Kai dvayaydvres 
ets axpdToAw Lvpwra Depatov dvdpa, ¢iPiapevov 
elomhety ets tov IIdvrov, didoper abr@ puddrrey 
Tas ovvOjKas, Tpoordgavres abr@, éav pev dcaA- 
Aay@pev mpos pas abrous, KaTaKkatcat TO ypap- 
paretov, et d€ Hay Lardpy amododvat. 

21 Ta peév odv pérep’, & avdpes Sixacrat, odrw 





@ For arbitration under terms or on certain conditions ef. 
also Isocrates, Against Callimachus 10, In such cases the 
arbitrator had no discretionary power. Cf. Jebb’s <dittic 
Orators ii. p. 234. 
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covered his head and wept, saying that he had been 
compelled to deny the debt because of lack of funds, 
but that he would try to repay me in a short time. 
He begged me to forgive him and to keep his mis- 
fortune secret, in order that he, as a receiver of 
deposits, might not be shown to have been culpable 
in such matters. In the belief that he repented of 
his past conduct I yielded, and bade him to devise 
a method, of any kind he wished, that his affairs might 
be in order and I receive back my money. 

Two days later we met again and solemnly pledged 
each other to keep the affair secret, a pledge which he 
failed to keep, as you yourselves will learn as my 
story proceeds, and he agreed to sail with me to the 
Pontus and there pay me back the gold, in order 
that he might settle our contract at as great a dis- 
tance as possible from Athens, and that no one here 
might know the nature of our settlement, and also 
that on his return from the Pontus he might say 
anything he pleased; but in the event that he 
should not fulfil these obligations, he proposed to 
entrust to Satyrus an arbitration on stated terms @ 
which would permit Satyrus to condemn Pasion to 
pay the original sum, and half as much in addition. 
When he had drawn up this agreement in writing, 
we brought to the Acropolis Pyron, of Pherae,’ who 
frequently sailed to the Pontus, and placed the 
agreement in his custody, stipulating that if we 
should come to a satisfactory settlement with each 
other, he should burn the memorandum ; otherwise, 
he was to deliver it to Satyrus. 

The questions in dispute between ourselves, men 
of the jury, had been settled in this manner ; but 


> In Thessaly. 
VOL, 1II I 295 
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dveréempanro: Mevégevos 8 dpyclopevos bmép rijs 
airias Hs xaxetvoy Iaciwy' Araoaro, Aaxev dikny 
efnrer tov Kirrov, a&idv ri adrny Naciwn pev- 
Sopeven ylyvecbar Cnpiav HoTep av atros étvy- 
xavev, el Te ToUTwY edaivero ToIjoas. Kai odTOS, 
@ dvdpes Sikaotal, deird pou amadAdrrew Mevé- 
Eevov, A€ywv ore obSev adt@ mAdov gorat, ef 7a 
pev xphyar ex THv ovyyeypappévw ets tov Idv- 
Tov elomrAcvoas amodwoet, adTdos 8° dpoiws évoade 
KkarayeAactos €oo.to' 6 yap mais, éav Bacavitnrat, 
Tepi TaVvTONV adn OH Karepel. eyo & nélovv mpos 
pev Mevégevov. Tparrew 6 tt Bowdoro, mpos 8° eye 
motel abtov Ta ovyredpeva. ev exeivp pev obv 70 
xporep Tamewos WD, ovK exe 6 7 Xprjoatro trois 
airot Kaxois. Kal ydp ob pdvov epi Tis Bacavou 
Kat Tis Sixns éxeivns ededotxer Tis etAnypevns, 
GANG Kal Tepi Too ypappareiov, OTrws p41 bd Too 
Mevegevou avd pbnoorro. drropav dé Kal odde- 
pia GAAnY edpioxkwy dmradhayyy, melaas Too _bevou 
rovs Taidas Siapbeiper TO ypapparetov, 6 ede 
Vadrupov AaBetv, ef up? amadAdgevev otros. Kal 
otk &f0n Stampagdpevos Tatra Kat Opacvratos 
amavrwy avOpwmwy éeyévero, Kal ov7” eis tov Idv- 
Tov €fn pot cupmAevociabar ovr’ elvar mpos ew 
att@ avpBdraov otddv, dvolyew 7 exédeve TO 
ypapparetov évavtiov paptipwv. ti dv bpiv ra 
TOAAG Aéyouu, © dvbpes Sixacrai; edpébyn yap ev 
T® ypapparei yeypappevos® adepévos amdvrwv 
Tov éykAnpatwy im epod. 
1 Tlaciwv, omitted by LE, is bracketed by Blass. 


2 yeypappéevos Benseler : yeypappevovy Mss.: é€v 7@ ypap- 
pareiw yeypappeévor is bracketed by Blass. 
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Menexenus was so enraged because of the charge 
which Pasion had brought against him also, that he 
brought an action for libel against him and demanded 
the surrender of Cittus, asking that Pasion, if guilty 
of falsification, should suffer the same penalty which 
he himself would have incurred for the same acts. 
And Pasion, men of the jury, begged me to appease 
Menexenus, saying it would be of no advantage 
to himself if, after having sailed to the Pontus, 
he should pay the money in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, and then should all the 
same be made a laughing-stock in Athens; for the 
slave, if put to the torture, would testify to the truth 
of everything. I for my part, however, asked him 
to take any action he pleased as to Menexenus, but 
to carry out his agreements with me. At that time 
he was in a humble mood, for he did not know what 
to do in his plight. For not only was he in a state 
of fear in regard to the torture and the impending 
suit, but also with respect to the memorandum, lest 
Menexenus should obtain possession of it. And 
being embarrassed and finding no other means of 
relief, he bribed the slaves of the alien Pyron and 
falsified the memorandum which Satyrus was to 
receive in case he did not come to an agreement 
with me. No sooner had he accomplished this than 
he became the most impudent of all men and declared. 
that he would not sail with me to the Pontus and 
that no contract at all existed between us, and he 
demanded that the memorandum be opened in the 
presence of witnesses. Why need I say more to you, 
men of the jury? For it was discovered to have 
been written in the memorandum that Pasion was 
released of all claims on my part ! 
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@ The refusal by an accused master to submit his slave 
for testimony under torture was used by an adversary as 
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Well, all the facts in the case I have told you as 
accurately as I could. But I think, men of the jury, 
that Pasion will base his defence on the falsified 
memorandum, and will especially rely on its contents. 
Do you, therefore, give your attention to me; for 
I think that from these very contents I shall reveal 
to you his rascality. 

Consider the matter first in this way. When we 
gave to the alien, Pyron, the agreement by which 
Pasion, as he claims, is released from my demands, 
but as I contend, I was to have received back the 
gold from him, we bade the alien, in case we arrived 
at an understanding with each other, to burn the 
memorandum ; otherwise, to give it to Satyrus, and 
that this was stated both of us agree. And yet, 
men of the jury, what possessed us to stipulate 
that the memorandum should be given to Satyrus 
in case of our failure to come to terms, if Pasion had 
already been freed of my claims and our business had 
been concluded ? On the contrary, it is clear that 
we had made this agreement because there yet 
remained matters which Pasion had to settle with 
me in accordance with the memorandum. In the 
next place, men of the jury, I can give you the 
reasons why he agreed to repay me the gold ; for 
when we had been cleared of the false accusations 
lodged with Satyrus, and Pasion had been unable 
to spirit away Cittus, who had knowledge of my 
deposit, he understood that if he should deliver his 
slave to torture, he would be convicted of an act of 
rascality, and, on the other hand, if he failed to do 
so, he would lose his case*; he wished, therefore, 


practically a confession of guilt; ef Antiphon, On the 
Murder of Herodes 38 and On the Choreutes 27. 
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tH dixnv, €BovdnOn mpos adrov enue Thy avaddayiv 
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TOV eyicAnpdronv ; éav d€ pndev € exn TouT@Y opty 
dnopaive, 7s ovK dv dixaiws eot padAov 7 
TovT@ TEpl TOO ypappareiov morTEvoITE ; 

Kat peév 87, & dvdpes Sixacral, Kai rode pddiov 
maou yvavat, oT ejol per, és évexdAouv, et Tovs 
édeyxous epoBodpny, coh Kat pndepiav ovvOjKenv 
Tounodevov xatpew éay 70 Tpaypa: Toure dé dud 
te tHv Bdcavov Kal Tobs dyavas Tods év duty ody 
otév 7 Hv émdte BovdAoit’ amyAdAdxbat TOV Kiwdv- 
vow, ei pay metoetey epee TOV éynadodvra. wor’ ovdk 
eme Tept Tis ddpécews aANa Tobrov mept THs d70- 
Sdcews rev Xpypedroy edev Tas ovvOjKas movetobas. 
ere 3é KdKeiv’ umeppués, et mpiy pev ovyypaipacbay 
TO ypapparetor obra ofddp’ Amicrnoa Tots mpay- 
paow wore pt) udvov adetvar Laciwva rdv éyxAn- 
pdatov adda Kat ovvbijxas wept aditav Tromoacbat, 
eveton dé TovodToy éXeyyov Kat? éeuavTod ovve- 
ypayaunyv, rnvixair’ éreBipno’ eis buds eioeAGetv. 
kairo. Tis av otrw mepl Tov abrot mpayudaTwv 
Bovredoaito; 6 38€ TavTwy péyotov TeKprprov 
ws obK ademévos Hv Ilaciwy év rails cuvOyKas 
GAN’ ayprortoynkws arroducew 7d xpuclov: ore yap 
Mevéfevos eAaxer adt@ tiv dixny, o'nw duedbap- 
peévou Tob ypapyearetou, Tpoomepmeov “Aydpptov, 
dvr’ dudorepots 7 ju emurndetov, 7gtov pw 7 Mevé- 
fevov amadddrrew 7) Tas cvvOyjKas Tas yeyernuévas 








@ An influential man in public affairs ; ¢f. Andoc. On the 
Mysteries 133. 
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to reach a settlement with me in person. Bid him 
show you what gain I had in view, or what danger 
I feared, that I dropped my charges against him. 
But if he can show you nothing of the kind, would 
you not with greater justice trust me rather than 
him in the matter of the memorandum ? 
Furthermore, men of the jury, this too is easy for 
all to see—that whereas I, the plaintiff, if I distrusted 
the sufficiency of my proofs, could drop the prosecu- 
tion even without entering into any agreement, yet 
Pasion, on account both of the examination of his 
slave under torture and the suits lodged with you, 
could not possibly free himself from his risks when 
he wished except by gaining the consent of me, 
the complainant. In consequence, I was not obliged 
to make an agreement about the dismissal of my 
charges, but it was necessary for him to do so about 
the repayment of my money. Besides, it would have 
been a preposterous state of affairs if, before the 
memorandum had been drawn up, I should have had 
so little confidence in my case as not only to drop 
the charges against Pasion, but also to make an 
agreement concerning these charges and, after I 
had drawn up such written proof against myself, 
should then have desired to bring the case before 
you. And yet who would plan so foolishly in regard 
to his own interests? But here is the strongest 
proof of all that in the agreement Pasion was not 
absolved from his debt, but on the contrary had 
agreed to repay the gold: when Menexenus lodged 
his suit against him, which was before the memo- 
randum had been tampered with, Pasion sent 
Agyrrhius,* a friend of both of us, to beg that I 
cither appease Menexenus or annul the agreement 
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mpos avrov dvaipeiv. Kaitror, @ dvdpes dexaoral, 
olea@” dv adroy émOupetv dvarpebiva Tavras Tas 
avrfiikas, ef dv ibevdopevous Huds EueAdev eben 
AéyEew; ovKovy emedy ye peteypddnoa, Tovrous 
édeye Tovs Adyous, aa meEpt dmdvroy els éxeivas 
Karégevye Kat dvotyew exéAeve 70 ypopparetov. 
os ody TO mpMTov dvatpeiv elnres Tas ouvOjxas, 
adrov "Ayuppiov paptupotyra mapéfopar. 
Kai por avd pnd. 


MAPTYPIA 


"Oo \ i * la > tA > > 
TL pev Tolvuy Tas ouvOnKas erounodpeB ovx 
os Ilacteoy émexetprioet déyewv, GAN’ ws eyw mpos 
bpds elpnKa, ixavds emdedely bau vopilo. ovK 
aftov S€é Gavpdlew, & dvipes Sixacral, ef TO ypap- 
~ é/ 2 f ‘ ~ o A 
pareiov dvepbetper, od pdvov Sia Tobro, dre woAAa 
a? cd 4 3 % a ‘\ ~ ta 
Tovar 70n yeyover, GAN’ ore Kal THY Xpwuevwr 
Ties Hactwv mod Sewvdrepa. ToUTwY TETOLIKAL, 
Ilv6d8wpov yop TOV oKnvirny adovpevor, 6 és bmeép 
Tlactwvos dmavra Kat Adyer ral Tparret, tis ovK 
older & bua mépvow dvoitavra Tas vdpias Kal Tods 
Kpuras éfeAdvra Tovs Um0 THs Bovis etoBrnbevras ; 
Kaito doTts pacp@v évera Kai Tepi Tod odpaTos 
xuvBuvetov Tatras drravotye erodunaer, at ceon- 
pacpéva. pep joav tno TeV mpurdvewy, KaT~ 
eodpaytopéevar 8 tao THY xopnydv, épvdAdtrovro 


@ Cf. Demosthenes, Against Conon 7. 

> These contained the names of those who had been 
nominated as possible judges of the dramatic contests of the 
festival of Dionysus, 

¢ The Prytanes (Presidents), a committee of 50, one-tenth 
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I had made with himself. And yet, men of the jury, 
do you think that he would desire the annulment of 
this agreement, which he could use to convict us 
of falsehood ? At any rate, this was not what he 
was saying after they had altered the memorandum ; 
on the contrary, in all details he appealed to the 
agreement and ordered the memorandum to be 
opened. In proof that Pasion at first was eager for 
the suppression of the agreement I will produce 
Agyrrhius himself as witness. 
(To the witness) Please take the stand. 


‘TesTIMONY 


So then, the fact that we made the agreement, 
not as Pasion will try to explain, but as J have related 
to you, I think has been sufficiently established. And 
it should not occasion surprise, men of the jury, that 
he falsified the memorandum, not only for the reason 
that there have been numerous frauds of such nature, 
but because some of Pasion’s friends have been guilty 
of conduct far worse. Tor instance, is there anyone 
who is ignorant that Pythodorus, called the ‘ shop- 
keeper,’ ® whose words and acts are all in Pasion’s 
interest, last year opened the voting-urns?® and 
remoyed the ballots naming the judges which had 
been cast by the Council? And yet when a man 
who, for petty gain and at the peril of his life, has 
the effrontery to open secretly the urns that had been 
stamped by the prytanes° and sealed by the choregi,? 


part of the Council of 500, managed for one-tenth of the year 
the affairs of the Council and of the Assembly. 

# The Choregi were well-to-do Athenians, who were chosen 
to defray the costs of bringing out the choruses in the 
dramatic festivals. 
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8 ind rév Trapudyv, exewro 8 ev axpomdre, ri Set 
favpdlew, ef ypappareidiov map’ avOpairw Lévy 
Keipevov Tooabra: pédAovres xpyuata Kepdatvev 
peréypaipar, } Tods Tmatdas adbtod melcavres 7) GAAw 
Tpomw, @ RvvavTo, UNXavnodpevot; epi pev odv 
ToUTwY ovK old’ 6 TL Set TrAciw Eye. 

35 "“H6dy 8€ twas laciwy émexelpnoe meifew, ws 
TO Tapdiav ov Av evOade prot xphyata, A€ywv 
ws mapa LtparokAéovs edaveroduny tpraxoctous 
oraripas. d&vov obv Kal mepi TovTwy dxotcal, 
eriorna®, olous Texpnpiois éerrapbels dmoarepet pe 
TOV xpndtwv. eyw ydp, d dvdpes: ducacrat, 
peMovros UrparoxAcous elomrAetv eis Tov IIdvrov, 
BovAdpevos éxeiMev ws mArcior’ éxxopicacba tev 
xXpnpdrw, eden Oy UrparoxAcous TO pev abrob 

[366] xpuotov epot Karadureiv, ev 8¢ 7 [Idvtw mapa Tob 

36 TaTpos Todo Kopicaabar, vopilew peydda Kep- 

: Saivev, ef KaTd TAody pH Kiwvdvvetor Ta ypHpara, 
dAdws re kai Aaxedatpoviwy dpydvrwy Kar’ éxet- 
vov Tov xpdvoy tis Oaddrrys. TovTw pev obdv 
ovdev wyodpat TodT’ clvat onpetov, ws odK Hv 
evOdde por xypypara, epot dé péyvor’ éorae TeK- 
Ljpia Ta mpos UtparoxrAda wpaxbevra, ws tv jor 

37 mapa TovTw xpuaiov. éepwradvros yap Urpato- 
KXéous, OoTis a’T@ amrodwces TA ypypara, edv 6 
Tarp odpes pi) Towjon Ta émeoctaduéva, abros 8° 
éxmrActdaas ev0dd" cue py) KataddBy, Uaciwv’ airad 
avvéoryca, Kal wyoddynoev obtos adt@ Kal 76 
dpyatov Kal tods TéKOUS TOs yryvopévous azo- 








@ The stater was a coin of a certain weight. The Persian 
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urns that were guarded by the treasurers and kept 
on the Acropolis, why should there be surprise that 
men, who hoped to make so great a profit, falsified 
an insignificant written agreement in the possession 
of a foreigner, gaining their ends either by the 
bribery of his slaves or by some other means in their 
power? On this point, however, I do not know what 
more I need say. 

Already Pasion has tried to persuade certain per- 
sons that I had no money at all here, asserting 
that I had borrowed three hundred staters * from 
Stratocles. It is worth while, therefore, that you 
should hear me also on these matters, in order that 
you may understand how flimsy is the proof which 
encourages him to try to defraud me of my money. 
Now, men of the jury, when Stratocles was about to 
sail for Pontus, I, wishing to get as much of my money 
out of that country as possible, asked Stratocles to 
leave with me his own gold and on his arrival in 
Pontus to collect its equivalent from my father 
there, as I thought it would be highly advantageous 
not to jeopardize my money by the risks of a voyage, 
especially as the Lacedaemonians were then masters 
of the sea. For Pasion, then, I do not think that this 
is any indication that I had no money here ; but for 
me my dealings with Stratocles will constitute the 
strongest proof that I had gold on deposit with Pasion. 
For when Stratocles inquired of me who would repay 
him in case my father failed to carry out my written 
instructions, and if, on his return, he should not find 
me here, I introduced Pasion to him, and Pasion 
himself agreed to repay him both the principal and 


gold stater, or daric, was worth a little more than a pound 
sterling. These were probably Cyzicene staters of Asia Minor. 
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Sdéoew. Kaito. ef pydev exetto Tap’ atte Tav 
éuav, oteo® dv adbrov ouTw padiws tocovTwr 
xXpnudrav eyyunriy pou yeveobar; 

Kai por avaBnre, udprupes. 


MAPTYPES 


"lows rotvuv, & dvSpes Sixacrai, Kal todtwv 
piv pdprvpas mapé€erar, ws eLapvos eyevopny 
- tod 
mpos Tods brép LaTvpou mparrovras pndev KEeKTH- 
? A 
aba. mri dv exeivos mapediSovv, Kat ws adros 
ereapBdvero TeV xpnpdtwv tev eu@v opodo- 
yotvros uot ddeidew tpraxocias Spaxpuds, Kai ort 
€ oh , mM ? 2 ~ 4 3 tr 
InmoAaiSav, E€vov dvr’ epavtoG Kal émirHdevov, 
mepiecipwv mapa tovrov Saveildpevov. eyo 3, @ 
A! x 
dvdpes Sixacrai, kataoras eis cuppopas otas byiv 
ta +7 ~ A wn t ? 
Sunynodpny, Kal tv pév oiKor TavTwWY amreoTEpy- 
f ‘ 8 > ff) io- 3 if. ry ) , 
pévos, To évbdS’ dvayxaldpevos Trapadiddvae 
trois AKovawv, brodoimov 8 odbdevos GvTos pow, TAHV 
et Suvnbetny AaHeiv Tmepimornadpevos TO Xpuctov 76 
napa TovTw Kelpevov, Cuotoy® Kai TodT@ Tpoo- 
opodoyfoat tpraxooias Spaxpdas Kal mepi tav 
dAAwy Towatra mpdtrew Kat Adyew €€ dv Exeivous 
ta > bal Ke) ae de > a . 
pddvor av meBew @opnv pndev etval por. Kai 
ayy? € 3 , 7 é 3 é > > 
tab” cs od 8” amopiay eylyveto, GAN tva morev- 
| oe. > , * € 3 ~ 
Geinv ia’ exeivu, padiws yrwoecbe. mpdrov pev 
yap dpiv pdaprupas tmapéLopar tods €iddras moAAd. 
pou xprjpar’ ex rod IIdvrou Koprobévra, ereuta dé 
~ lal a 
tovs dpavTds pe TH ToUTOU Tparrély xpuspevov, ETL 
> * a 
8é map’ av éxpvowvyo’ bm’ exeivoy Tov xpdvov 
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the accrued interest. And yet if Pasion had not 
had on deposit some money belonging to me, do you 
think he would so readily have become my guarantor 
for so large a sum? 

(Yo the nitnesses) Witnesses, please take the stand. 


WITNESSES 


Perhaps, men of the jury, he will present witnesses 
to you who will testify that I also denied, in the 
presence of the agents of Satyrus, that I possessed 
any money except that which I surrendered to them, 
and that he himself was laying claim to my money on 
my own confession that I owed him three hundred 
drachmas, and also that I had allowed Hippolaidas, 
my guest and friend, to borrow from him.* As for 
me, men of the jury, since I was involved in the diffi- 
culties which I have related to you, deprived of all I 
had at home and under compulsion to surrender 
what I had here to the envoys from Pontus, and 
finding myself without any means unless I could 
secretly retain in my possession the money on 
deposit with Pasion, I did, I admit, acknowledge a 
debt due him of three hundred drachmas and that 
in other respects I behaved and spoke in a manner 
which I thought would best persuade them that I 
possessed nothing. And that these things were done 
by me, not because of lack of funds, but that the 
parties in Pontus might believe that to be the case, 
you will readily learn. I will present to you first 
those who knew that I had received much money 
from Pontus ; next, those who saw me as a patron of 
Pasion’s bank, and, besides, the persons from whom 


« This is cited to indicate that the speaker had no means 
himself from which to make the loan to his friend. 
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mdéov 7} xtAlovs orarfpas. mpds 8€ tovrows «io- 
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dopas nuiv mpootaxbeions Kai érépwv énvypadéwv 
yevopévwy eye TAcioTov <lojveyKa Tov Ever, av- 
ros 0 aipebeis euavT@ pev erréypaipa tHhv peytornv 
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MAPTYPES 


> A a P. ‘) ” # #. 
42 Adrév roivey Tlaciwy’ épyw mapéEopar rovtots 
~ me , 4 Lae ed ‘ / 
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43 cay éyyuntas map’ euod déEacba. Kat Duamos 
pev av jor Edvos Trarpixds, KANDeis Kai dTaKovoas, 
Seioas 76 péyebos Tod Kiwddvov amav @xeETO" 
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ins énta raddvrwy éeyyunriy mapéoxev. Kattot 
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pevos mlatw exe ikaviy 76 xpuaiov 76 Tap’ avr@ 





4 ‘The speaker had lent money on the cargo of the merchant- 
man, which apparently was denounced as being contraband 
for some reason. 
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at that time I bought more than a thousand gold 
staters. In addition to this, when a special tax was 
imposed upon us and other men than I were ap- 
pointed registrars, I contributed more than any other 
foreigner ; and when I was myself chosen registrar, 
T subscribed the largest contribution, but I pleaded 
with my fellow-registrars on behalf of Pasion, ex- 
plaining that it was my money that he was using. 
(To the witnesses) Witnesses, please take the stand. 


WITNESSES 


Pasion himself, moreover—in effect, at least—I will 
present as corroborating these statements. . An in- 
formation had been laid by a certain party against 
a trading-ship, upon which I had lent a large sum of 
money, as belonging to a man of Delos.* | When I 
disputed this claim and demanded that the ship put 
to sea, those who make a business of blackmail so 
influenced the Council that at first I almost was put 
to death without a trial ; finally, however, they were 
persuaded to accept bondsmen from me. And Philip, 
who was my father’s guest-friend, was summoned 
and appeared, but took to flight in alarm at the 
magnitude of the danger ; Pasion, however, furnished 
for me Archestratus,? the banker, as surety for seven 
talents. And yet if he stood to lose but a small sum 
and had known that I possessed no funds here, surely 
he would not have become my surety for so large 
an amount. But it is obvious that Pasion called in 
the three hundred drachmas as a favour to me, and 
that he became my surety for seven talents because 
he judged that the gold on deposit with him was a 


> The banker Archestratus was the former master of 
Pasion. 
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@ For the same argument cf. Isocrates, Against Buthy- 
nus 14, 
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sufficient guarantee. That, therefore, I had a large 
sum of money here and that it was deposited in his 
bank I have not only proved to you from Pasion’s 
acts but you have.also heard it from the others who 
know the facts. 

It seems to me, men of the jury, that you would 
best decide upon the questions at issue if you should 
call to mind that period and the situation in which 
our affairs stood when I sent Menexenus and Philo- 
melus to claim the deposit and Pasion for the first 
time had the hardihood to deny its existence. You 
will find, in fact, that my father had been arrested 
and deprived of all his property, and that I was un- 
able, because of the embarrassment in which I found 
myself, either to remain here or to sail to the Pontus. 
And-yet, which is the more reasonable supposition 
—that I, involved in misfortunes so great brought 
unjust charges against Pasion or that he, because 
of the magnitude of our misfortunes and the large 
sum of money involved, was tempted to defraud us ? 
But what man ever went so far in chicanery as, with 
his own life in jeopardy, to plot against the posses- 
sions of others ?@ With what hope or with what 
intent would I have unjustly proceeded against 
Pasion? Was it my thought that, in fear of my 
influence, he would forthwith give me money? But 
neither the one nor the other of us was in such a 
situation. Or was I of opinion that by bringing 
the matter to issue in court I should have greater 
influence with you than Pasion, even contrary to 
justice—I, who was not even preparing to remain 
in Athens, since I feared that Satyrus would de- 
mand of you my extradition? Or was I going to 
act so that, without accomplishing anything, I should 
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TEpa yEevolTo; 
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[369] €xetper peddeobar, mAs xpy moreve adr mepi 
Gv povos mpos pdovov émpagkev; 

51 Tod teAevraiov tolvuv, & dvdpes Sixaorat, dj0- 
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make a personal enemy of the man with whom, as 
it happened, of all the inhabitants of Athens, I was 
on terms of greatest intimacy? Who of you, I ask, 
would think it right to condemn me as being guilty 
of such folly and stupidity ? 

It is also right, men of the jury, that you should note 
the absurdity and the ineredibility of the arguments 
which Pasion on each occasion undertook to present. 
For when my situation was such that, even if he 
acknowledged that he was defrauding me of my 
money, I could not have exacted the penalty from 
him, it is then that he accuses me of trying to make 
unjust claims ; but when I had been declared inno- 
cent of the slanderous charges lodged with Satyrus 
and all thought that he would lose his suit, it is then 
that he says I renounced all claims against him. And 
yet how could anything be more illogical than this ?° 

But, you may say, perhaps it is ou these matters 
only, and not on the others, that he obviously con- 
tradicts himself in both words and deeds. Yet he is 
the man who, though he alleged that the slave whom 
he himself had spirited away had been enslaved by 
us, yet listed this same person in his property- 
schedule as a slave along with his other servants, 
and then when Menexenus demanded that this slave 
give testimony under torture, Pasion brought about 
his release on the ground that he was a freeman ! 
Furthermore, while he himself was defrauding me 
of my deposit, he had the impudence to accuse us of 
having six talents from his bank. And yet when a 
man did not hesitate to lie in matters so obvious 
to everybody, how can he be believed about matters 
transacted between us two alone ? 

Finally, men of the jury, although he had agreed 
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1 jyoupevovs TE: pz) yevouévous Blass. 
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to sail to the country of Satyrus and to do whatever 
he decreed, he deceived me even in this ; he refused 
to sail himself in spite of my frequent solicitations, 
but sent Cittus instead. On his arrival Cittus 
alleged that he was a freeman, a Milesian by birth, 
and that Pasion had sent him to furnish in- 
formation about the money. When Satyrus had 
heard us both, he did not wish to render a decision 
concerning contracts made in Athens, especially 
since Pasion was absent and not likely to comply 
with his decision ; but he believed so strongly that 
I was being wronged that he called together the 
shipowners @ and asked them to assist me and not 
suffer me to be wronged. And he wrote a letter 
to the city of Athens and gave it to Xenotimus, 
son of Carcinus, for delivery. 
(To the Clerk) Please read the letter to the jury. 


LETTER 


Although, men of the jury, my claims to justice 
are so many, I think that the strongest proof that 
Pasion defrauded me of my money is this—that he 
refused to surrender for torture the slave who knew 
about the deposit. And yet, in respect to contracts 
where banks are concerned, what stronger proof could 
there be than this? For witnesses certainly we do 
not use in contracts with banks.’ I see that in 
private and public causes you judge that nothing is 
more deserving of belief, or truer, than testimony 
given under torture, and that while you think it 
possible to suborn witnesses even for acts which 


@ Of the Athenian colony at Bosporus. 
> Cf § 2. 
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1 yevopevwy Drerup : mapayevopevwr TE : renpaypévwy Fuhr, 
Blass. 





@ A commonplace; ¢f. Antiphon, On the Choreutes 25. 
®> Cf. Demosthenes, Against Leptines 31, 
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never occurred at all, yet that testimony under tor- 
ture clearly shows which party is telling the truth.* 
Pasion, being aware of this, wished that in this affair 
you should judge by conjecture’ rather than know 
the exact truth. For he certainly would not be able 
to say that he was likely to be at a disadvantage 
if torture should be used and that for this reason 
the surrender of his slave could not reasonably be 
expected of him. For you all know that if Cittus 
spoke against his master, he would likely suffer for 
the remainder of his life in the most cruel manner 
at the hands of his master, but that if he held firm 
in his denials, he would be free and have a share of 
my money which his master had taken. In spite of 
the fact that he was to have so great an advantage 
Pasion, conscious of his guilty deeds, submitted to 
stand suit and to rest under the other charges, all 
to prevent any testimony under torture being given 
in this case ! 

I therefore ask of you that, keeping these facts 
in mind, you cast your votes against Pasion and not 
judge me guilty of a villainy so great, that I, who 
live in Pontus and possess so large an estate that I 
am able even to assist others, have come here mali- 
ciously to prosecute Pasion and to accuse him of 
dishonesty in the matter of a deposit made with his 
bank. 

It is right also that you keep in mind both Satyrus 
and my father, who have always esteemed you above 
all the other Greeks and frequently in past times, 
when there was a scarcity of grain and they were 
sending away empty the ships of other merchants, 
granted to you the right of export ? ; also, in the 
private contracts in which they are arbiters, you 
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come off not only on even terms but even at an 
advantage. You would not reasonably, therefore, 
consider their letters of little importance. 1 ask of 
you, then, both on their behalf and on my own, that 
you vote in accordance with justice and not count 
the false assertions of Pasion to be more worthy of 
belicf than my own words. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IsocratEs wrote this forensic speech for a client who 
was defending himself against an Action for Damages 
brought by a person named Callimachus. The 
defendant in reply entered a Special Plea of Excep- 
tion, or Demurrer, denying the admissibility of the 
suit. In a case of this kind the positions of plaintiff 
and defendant were reversed, so that the defendant, 
contrary to the usual procedure, spoke first. 

The facts of the case, related in the speech, are 
briefly as follows : Patrocles, Archon Basileus (King- 
Archon) of Athens in 403 s.c. during the brief period 
_ when the Ten held power in succession to the Thirty 
Tyrants, denounced Callimachus for illegally having 
in his possession a sum of money which belonged to 
one of the exiled members of the democratic party 
who had assembled at Piraeus. The case was referred 
by the Ten t6 the Council, which decreed that the 
money should be confiscated. After the citizens at 
Piraeus had been restored to power in Athens, 
Callimachus brought successful actions against several 
defendants: Patrocles was compelled to pay ten 
minas*; one Lysimachus two minas; and the de- 
fendant compromised the case by the payment of 
two minas, This last payment was sanctioned by an 
arbitrator, which action estopped further litigation. 


* A mina=100 drachmae, about $18 or £4. 
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In spite of this, Callimachus again brought suit for 
one hundred minas, whereupon the defendant pro- 
duced a witness of the previous arbitration. Calli- 
machus, after an interval, brought a new action. 
The client of Isocrates then appealed to the new 
law of Archinus. This was a law which Archinus, 
in an endeavour to bring to an end civic discord and 
enmities in accordance with the spirit and the terms 
of the general amnesty which had been declared 
following the restoration of the democracy, had suc- 
ceeded in having passed. ‘The law provided that 
when an action was brought in violation of the 
Amnesty, the defendant could enter an Exception 
or Special Plea and this Special Plea should precede 
a regular trial; further, if either party failed to 
receive one-fifth of the votes of the tribunal, he was 
liable to the fine of one-sixth of the sum in litigation. 

This case occurred soon after the Amnesty of 
403 B.c. The trial, for which this speech was written, 
may be assigned with probability to the year 402 B.c. 
and early in the career of Isocrates. 

The plainness and simplicity of the style of the 
speech and the detailed argumentation, which re- 
minds the student of the Attic orator Isaeus, are 
in keeping with the subject, the occasion, and the 
speaker. 

2 For a discussion of the speech see Blass, Die attische 


Beredsamkeit ii. p. 213; Jebb, Attic Orators ii. pp. 233 ff. ; 
and Mathieu et Brémond, Jsocrate i. pp. 15 ff. 
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« A reference to the citizens of the democratic party who 
returned from exile to Athens in 403 n.c. after the defeat 
of the Thirty Tyrants. They had taken their stand under 
Thrasybulus in the harbour-city, Piraeus. 

» An act passed in 403 B.c. by the citizens, after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, to put an end to civic dis- 
cord and to re-establish the democracy. 
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Ir any others had employed in litigation such a 
special plea of exception, I should have begun my 
discourse with the facts themselves; but as the 
situation is, I am compelled first to speak of the law 
in accordance with which we have come before the 
court, that you may cast your votes with an under- 
standing of the issues in our dispute and that no 
one of you may be surprised that I, although defend- 
ant in the case, am speaking prior to the plaintiff. 
Now after your return to the city from Piraeus,¢ 
you saw that some of the citizens were bent upon 
bringing malicious prosecutions and were attempting 
to violate the Amnesty”; so, wishing to restrain 
these persons and to show to all others that you had 
not made these agreements under compulsion, but 
because you thought them of advantage to the city, 
you enacted a law, on the motion of Archinus, to the 
effect that, if any person should commence a lawsuit 
in violation of the oaths, the defendant should have 
the power to enter a plea of exception, the magis- 
trates should first submit this question to the tribunal, 
and that the defendant who had entered the plea 
should speak first ; and further, that the loser should 
pay a penalty of one-sixth of the sum at stake. The 
purpose of the penalty was this—that persons who 
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* The most important of the Athenian nine archons was 
not the King-Archon, as the name might suggest, but the 
Archon Eponymus, who gave his name to the year in which 
he held office. The King-Archon had charge of public wor-- 
ship and the conduct of certain criminal processes. 
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had the effrontery to rake up old grudges should not 
only be convicted of perjury but also, not awaiting 
the vengeance of the gods, should suffer immediate 
punishment. I thought, therefore, that it was ab- 
surd if, under the existing laws, I was to permit 
my calumniator to risk only thirty drachmas, while 
I myself am contesting a suit in which my whole 
property is at stake. 

I intend to prove that Callimachus not only is 
bringing a suit in violation of the terms of the 
Amnesty agreement, but that he is also guilty of 
falsehood in his charges, and furthermore, that we 
have already resorted to arbitration in the matter 
at issue. But I wish to relate the facts to you from 
the beginning ; for if you learn that he has suffered 
no wrong at my hands, I think that you will be more 
inclined to defend the Amnesty and be more incensed 
with him. 

The government of the Ten, who had succeeded 
the Thirty, was then in control when Patrocles, a 
friend of mine, was the King-Archon,? and with him 
one day I happened to be walking. Patrocles, an 
enemy of Callimachus who is now prosecuting me in 
this suit, met him as he was carrying a sum of moncy, 
laid hold of him, and claimed that this money had 
been left by Pamphilus and belonged to the govern- 
ment; for Pamphilus was a member of the party 
of the Piraeus.’ Callimachus denied this and as a 
violent quarrel ensued many others came running 
up; among them by chance Rhinon, who had become 
one of the Ten, approached. So Patrocles immedi- 
ately laid information with him concerning the money 
and Rhinon led them both before his colleagues. 


> Cf. § 2 note a. 
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1 oros added by Blass. 2 *Pirwva added by Sauppe. 





* During the rule of the Thirty, and of their successors 
the Ten, the judicial functions of the Athenian juries were 
usurped by the Council. 
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These officials referred the matter to the Council ¢ ; 
after an adjudication, the money was declared the 
property of the state. Later, after the retuwm of the 
citizen-exiles from Piraeus, Callimachus brought a 
charge against Patrocles and instituted proceedings 
against him on the ground that he was responsible 
for his loss. And when he had effected with him a 
settlement of the matter and had exacted from him 
ten minas of silver, Callimachus maliciously accused 
Lysimachus. Having obtained two hundred drachmas 
from him, he began to make trouble for me. At first 
he charged me with being the accomplice of the 
others; in the end, he came to such a pitch of 
impudence that he accused me as responsible for 
everything that had been done, and it may be that 
even now ‘he will have the effrontery to make just 
such an accusation. In rebuttal, however, I will pre- 
sent to you as witnesses, first, those who were present 
at the beginning of the affair, who will testify that 
I did not arrest Callimachus nor did I touch the 
money ; second, Rhinon and his colleagues, who 
will tell you that it was Patrocles, and not I, who 
denounced him to them ; and finally, the members 
of the Council, who will attest that Patrocles was 
the accuser. 

(To the Clerk) Please call witnesses of these facts. 


WITNESSES 


Although so many persons had been present when 
the cvents took place, Callimachus here, as if no one 
had any knowledge of the matter, himself mixed 
with the crowds, sat in the workshops, and related 
again and again his story, how he had suffered out- 
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1 gt § dy tpiv ra wold Kal? Exacrov Suyyotuny vulg. Blass 


omits 8 and xa” éxacrov. 


2 oddév yap added by Blass. 








@ A similar example of arbitration under stated terms (i.e., 
(imited arbitration, wheré the arbitrator had no discretionary 
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rageous treatment at my hands and had been 
defrauded of his money. And some of his friends 
came to me and advised me to settle the dispute 
with him, and not deliberately to risk defamation 
and great financial loss, even though I had the 
greatest confidence in my cause ; and they went on 
to say that many decisions rendered in the tribunals 
were contrary to the expectation of litigants, and 
that chance rather than justice determined the issue 
in your courts. Consequently, they asserted, it was 
in my interest to be freed of serious charges by 
paying a petty sum, rather than by paying nothing 
to run the risk of penalties of such gravity. Why 
need J relate to you all the details ? They omitted 
none of the arguments which are customarily urged 
in such cases. In any case I was finally prevailed 
upon (for I will tell you the whole truth) to give him 
two hundred drachmas. But in order that it might 
not be in his power to blackmail me again, we 
committed the arbitration under stated terms ¢ to 
Nicomachus of Baté. . . .? 


WITNESSES 


At first Callimachus kept his agreement, but later 
in complicity with Xenotimus—that falsifier of the 
laws, corrupter of our tribunals, vilifier of the authori- 
ties, and author of every evil—he brought suit against 
me for the sum of ten thousand drachmas. But when 
I brought forward in my defence a witness to show 
that the suit was not within the jurisdiction of the 


power) is found in Trapez. 19. Cf. Jebb, Attie Orators 
ii, p. 234, 

®» A lacuna is here indicated by Blass, perhaps Kai poe 
«dre rovraw pdprupas (“‘ please call witnesses to these facts *’). 
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2 See Introduction to this speech. 

» 10,000 drachmas=about $1800 or approximately £360 
sterling ; two minas (200 drachmas)=about §36 or between 
seven and eight pounds. 
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court by reason of the previous arbitration, he did 
not attack my witness—for he knew that, if he did 
not receive the fifth of the votes cast, he would be 
assessed a penalty of one-sixth of the amount de- 
manded—but having won over the magistrate, he 
again brought the same suit, in the belief that he 
risked only his court deposit-fee. And since I was at 
a loss how to cope with my difficulties, I judged that 
it was best to make the hazard equal for us both* 
and to come before you. And these are the facts. 

I learn that Callimachus not only intends to speak 
falsely in the matter of his complaint, but will also 
deny that the arbitration took place, and that he is 
prepared to go so far as to assert that he never would 
have entrusted an arbitration to Nicomachus, whom 
he knéw to be an old friend of ours, and further, 
that it is improbable that he was willing to accept 
two hundred drachmas instead of ten thousand. You 
must reflect, however, first, that we were not in dis- 
pute in the matter of the arbitration, but we com- 
mitted it as an arbitration under stated terms, so 
that it is not at all strange that Callimachus chose 
Nicomachus as arbiter; it would have been far 
stranger if, after he had come to an agreement about 
the matter, he had then made difficulty about the 
choice of arbiter. In the next place, it is not reason- 
able to assume that, if ten thousand drachmas had 
been owing to him, he would have settled for two 
minas ®; but since his charges were unjust and in 
the nature of blackmail, it is not astonishing that 
he was willing to take so little. Furthermore, if, 
after exorbitant demands, he exacted little, this is 
no proof in favour of his contention that the arbitra- 
tion did not take place ; on the contrary, it confirms 
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@ A list of citizens who were deprived of their civic rights ; 
cf. Against Huthynus 2 and Xenophon, /lell. ii. S. 17-19. 

> For the crimes of the Thirty sce the vivid account by 
Lysias in his speech dgainst Hratosthenes. 
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all the more our contention that his claim was unjust 
in the first place. I am astonished that, while he 
judges himself capable of recognizing that it was not 
probable that he was willing to take two hundred 
drachmas instead of the ten thousand, yet believes 
that I am incapable of discovering, if I had wished 
to lie, that I ought to have asserted that I had given 
him more. But this I ask—that in so far as it would 
have been an indication in his favour that the arbitra- 
tion did not take place, if he had proved the falsity 
of the testimony, to that same extent it shall be 
proof in favour of my contention that I tell the truth 
conecrning the arbitration, inasmuch as it is clearly 
shown that he did not dare to proceed against my 
witness. 

I think, however, that even if there had been 
neither arbitration nor witnesses to the actual facts 
and you were under the necessity of considering the 
case in the light of the probabilities, not even in this 
event would you have difficulty in arriving at a just 
verdict. For if I were so audacious a man as to 
wrong others, you would with good reason condemn 
me as doing wrong to him also ; but as it is, I shall 
be found innocent of having harmed any citizen in 
regard to his property, or of jeopardizing his life, 
or of having expunged his name from the list of 
active citizens, or of having inscribed his name on 
Lysander’s list.¢ And yet the wickedness of the 
Thirty ° impelled many to act in this way ; for they 
not only did not punish the evil-doers but they even 
commanded some persons to do wrong. So as for 
me, not even when they had control of the govern- 
ment, shall I be found guilty of any such misdeed ; 
yet Callimachus says that he was wronged after the 
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Cf. §2 note a. 
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Thirty had been expelled, the Piraeus had been 
taken, and when the democracy was in power, and 
the terms of reconciliation were being discussed. 
And yet do you think that a. man who was well- 
behaved under the Thirty put off his wrongdoing 
until that period when even those who had formerly 
transgressed were repentant ? But the most absurd 
thing of all would be this—that although I never 
saw fit to avenge myself on anyone of my existing 
enemies, I was attempting to injure this man with 
whom I have never had any business dealings at all! 
That I am not responsible for the confiscation of 
the money of Callimachus I think I have sufficiently 
proved. But that it was not legally in his power 
to bring a suit pertaining to events which occurred 
then, not even if I had done everything he says I 
did, you will learn from the covenant of Amnesty.* 
(To the Clerk) Please take the document. 


CoveNANT OF AMNESTY 


Was it, then, a weak defence of my rights I trusted 
in when I entered this demurrer ? On the contrary, 
do not the terms of the Amnesty explicitly exculpate 
any who have laid information against or denounced 
any person or have done any similar thing, and am 
I not able to prove that I have neither committed 
these acts nor transgressed in any other way ? 

(To the Clerk) Please read the Oaths also. 


Oatus 


Is it not outrageous, men of the jury, that, although 
such were the terms of the covenant and the oaths 
which were sworn were of such nature, Callimachus 
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is so convinced of his own eloquence that he believes 
he will persuade you to vote in opposition to them ? 
If he saw that the city regretted its past action, his 
conduct should not occasion surprise ; but as a matter 
of fact you have shown the importance you attach 
to the covenant, not only in the enactment of the 
laws, but when Philon of Coelé was indicted for mal- 
versation on an embassy, and although he could offer 
no defence but merely cited the covenant in exonera- 
tion, you decided to dismiss his case and not even hold 
him for trial. And although the city does not think 
it proper to punish even confessed transgressors, yet 
this man has the effrontery to bring malicious charges 
against those who have done no wrong at. all. 
Furthermore, he is certainly not unaware of this 
- either—that Thrasybulus and Anytus, men of the 
greatest influence in the city, although they have 
been robbed of large sums of money and know who 
gave in lists of their goods, nevertheless are not so 
brazen as to bring suit against them or to bring up 
old grudges against them ; on the contrary, even if, 
in respect to all other claims, they have greater 
power than others to accomplish their ends, yet in 
matters covered by the covenant at least they see 
fit to put themselves on terms of equality with the 
other citizens. And it is not these men alone who 
have accepted this point of view; no, not even 
one of you has dared to bring such an action. And 
yet it would be outrageous if you, while honouring 
your oaths where your own affairs are concerned, 
shall attempt to violate them in connexion with the 
calumnious charges of Callimachus, and if, while 
insisting that private agreements must be held valid 
by public authority, shall allow anyone who so 
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* i.e, the Democracy. 
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desires, on his own private authority, to break the 
covenants of the state. But it would be the most 
astounding outcome of all if, while it was still un- 
certain whether or not the reconciliation would be 
of advantage to the city, you strengthened it with 
such oaths that, even if it proved disadvantageous, 
you were forced to abide by your agreements, yet 
now, when the results have been so happy for you 
that, even if you had not given any solemn pledge 
to do so, it is right for you scrupulously to preserve 
the existing government, you are going to seize that 
moment to violate your oaths! And although you 
were incensed with those who have said that the 
covenant of Amnesty should be repealed, yet this 
man, who has the effrontery to transgress it after 
its official promulgation, you are going to discharge 
without a penalty ! No, should you do so, you would 
neither be rendering justice nor acting in a manner 
worthy of vourselves or consistent with your former 
decisions. 

I beg you, however, to bear in mind that you have 
come to pass judgement on matters of the highest 
importance ; for you are going to cast your votes 
on the question of a covenant, and covenants have 
never been violated to the advantage of either your- 
selves in relation to the other parties or of others in 
relation to you; and they have such binding force 
that almost all the daily activities of Greeks and of 
barbarians are governed by eovenants. For it is 
through our reliance on them that we visit one 
another’s lands and procure those things of which 
we both have need ; with the aid of these we make 
our contracts with each other and put an end to both 
our private animosities and our common wars. This 
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is the only universal institution which all we of the 
human race constantly employ. It is, therefore, the 
duty of all men to uphold them, and, above all, yours. 

It is your duty, I say, for recently, when we had 
been conquered and had fallen into the power of 
enemies at home and many wished to destroy the 
city, we took refuge in the oaths and covenants ; and 
if the Lacedaemonians should dare to violate these, 
every man of you would be exceedingly indignant. 
And yet how can one accuse the other party of trans- 
gressions of which he is himself guilty > Who would 
regard us as victims of injustice when suffering injury 
through a violation of covenants, if even we ourselves 
were manifestly holding them in slight esteem? 
What pledges shall we find binding in our relations 
with other peoples if we so lightly disregard those 
which we have made among ourselves? This, too, 
is worthy of our remembrance that, although our 
forefathers performed many glorious deeds in war, 
yet not the least of its glory our city has won through 
these treaties of reconciliation. For whereas many 
cities might be found which have waged war glori- 
ously, in dealing with civil discord there is none 
which could be shown to have taken wiser measures 
than ours. Furthermore, the great majority of all 
those achievements that have been accomplished by 
fighting may be attributed to Fortune ; but for the 
moderation we showed towards one another no one 
could find any other cause than our good judgement. 
Consequently it is not fitting that we should prove 
false to this glorious reputation. 

And let no one think that I exaggerate or pass 
due bounds, because I, a defendant in a private suit, 
have spoken in this fashion. For this law-suit is con- 
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@ If Callimachus lost the suit, he would be liable to a fine 
(7) émwBeAla) of one-sixth of the sum at which the damages 
were laid. 

¢ Ifthe fine should not be paid within the appointed period 
of time, Callimachus would lose his rights as a citizen. 
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AGAINST CALLIMACHUS, 33-36 


cerned not merely with the sum of money specified 
in the indictment ; for me, it is true, this is the issue, 
but for you it is that of which I have just spoken ; 
and on this subject no one would be able to speak 
in fitting fashion nor could he fix an adequate penalty. 
For this law-suit differs so greatly from other private 
suits in this respect that, while the latter are of 
concern to the litigants only, in this private law-suit 
the common interests of the city are likewise at stake. 
In trying this case you are bound by two oaths : one 
is the customary judicial oath which you take in all 
ordinary cases, and the other is that oath which you 
swore when you ratified the covenant of Amnesty. If 
you render an unjust verdict in this case, you will be 
violating not only the laws of the city, but also the 
laws common to all men. Consequently, it is not 
fitting that your votcs should be based upon favour, 
or upon mere equity, nor upon anything else than 
upon the oaths you took when you made _ the 
covenant of Amnesty. F 

Now that it is right, and is expedient and just that 
you should decide thus concerning the covenant of 
Amnesty not even Callimachus himself, I think, will 
gainsay ; but he intends, I suppose, to bewail his 
present poverty and the misfortune which has befallen 
him, and to say that his fate will be dreadful and 
cruel if now under the democracy he must pay the 
assessed fine for the money of which under the 
oligarchy he was deprived,? and also if then because 
he possessed property he was forced to go into exile, 
yet now, at a time when he ought to get satisfaction 
for wrongs done him, he is to be deprived of his civic 
rights.’ And he will accuse also those who took part 
in the revolution, in the hope that in this way especi- 
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ally he will arouse you to wrath; for perhaps he 
has heard it said that whenever you fail to apprehend 
the guilty, you punish any who cross your path. 
But I for my part do not think that you are so dis- 
posed, and I believe that it is easy to controvert the 
pleas just suggested. As for his lamentations, it is 
fitting that you give aid, not to those who try to 
show that they are the most miserable of men, but 
to those whose statements concerning the facts to 
which they have sworn in their affidavits are mani- 
festly the more just. And in regard to the penalty 
assessed against the loser, if I were responsible for 
this SotiGnL you might reasonably sy mpathize with 
him as about to be penalized ; but the truth is, it is 
he who brings in a calumnious accusation and there- 
fore you cannot in justice accept anything he says. 
In the second place, you should consider this point— 
that all the exiles who returned to the city from the 
Peiraeus would be able to use the very same argu- 
ments as he; but no one except Callimachus has had 
the audacity to introduce such a suit. And yet you 
ought to hate such persons and regard them as bad 
citizens who, although they have suffered the same 
misfortunes as the party of the people, think fit to 
exact exceptional punishments. Furthermore, it is 
possible for him even now, before he has made trial 
of your decision, to drop the suit and to be entirely 
rid of all his troubles. And yet is it not stupid of 
him to seek to win your pity while in this jeopardy, 
for which he himself is responsible, and in which he 
has involved himself, a jeopardy which even now it 
is possible for him to avoid ? And if he does mention 
events which occurred under the oligarchy, demand 
of him that, instead of accusing persons whom no 
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@ i.e., the oligarchs, > The former oligarchs. 
° Those of democratic principles. 
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one will defend,* he prove that it was I who took 
his money; for this is the issue upon which you 
must cast your votes. And demand that he, instead 
of showing that he has suffered cruel wrongs, prove 
that it is I who have committed them, I, from whom 
he seeks to recover what he has lost ; since the fact - 
of his evil plight he can readily establish in a suit 
brought against any other citizen whatever. And 
yet the accusations which should have great weight 
with you are not those which may be made even 
against those who are entirely guiltless, but those 
only which cannot be brought against any persons 
except those who have committed an act of in- 
justice. To these allegations, this will perhaps be 
a sufficient reply and a further rebuttal soon will 
be possible. 

Also bear in mind, I ask you—even though I may 
be thought by someone to be repeating myself— 
that many persons are attentively watching the out- 
come of this case ; not because they are interested in 
our affairs, but because they believe that the covenant 
of Amnesty is on trial. Such persons, if your decision 
is just, you will enable to dwell in the city without 
fear; otherwise, how do you expect those who 
remained in the city to feel, if you show that you 
are angry with all alike who obtained the rights 
of citizenship? And what will those think who are 
conscious of even slight error on their part, when 
they see that not even persons whose conduct as 
citizens has been decent obtain justice ? What con- 
fusion must be expected to ensue when some ? are 
encouraged to bring malicious accusations in the 
belief that your sentiments are now the same as 
theirs, and when others ¢ fear the present form of 
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@ The oligarchs were in power in the city; the democratic 
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government on the ground that no place of refuge is 
any longer left to them ? May we not rightly fear 
that, once your oaths have been violated, we shall 
again be brought to the same state of affairs which 
compelled us to make the covenant of Amnesty ? 
Certainly you do not need to learn from others how 
great is the blessing of concord or how great a curse 
is civil war; for you have experienced both in so 
extreme a form that you yourselves would be best 
qualified to instruct all others regarding them. 

But lest it be thought that the reason I am dwelling 
long on the covenant of Amnesty is merely because it 
is easy when speaking on that subject to make many 
just observations, I urge you to remember when you 
cast your votes only one thing more—that before 
we entered into those agreements we Athenians were 
in a state of war, some of us occupying the circle 
enclosed by the city’s walls, others Piraeus after we 
had captured it,* and we hated each other more than 
we did the enemies bequeathed to us by our ancestors. 
But after we came together and exchanged the 
solemn pledges, we have lived so uprightly and so like 
citizens of one country that it seemed as if no mis- 
fortune had ever befallen us. At that time all looked 
upon us as the most foolish and ill-fated of mankind ; 
now, however, we are regarded as the happiest and 
wisest of the Greeks. Therefore it is incumbent upon 
us to inflict upon those who dare to violate the 
covenant, not merely the heavy penalties prescribed 
by the treaty, but the most extreme, on the ground 
that these persons are the cause of the greatest evils, 
especially those who have lived as Callimachus has 


party, after their occupation of Phylé (the fort on Mt. Parnes 
in Attica), captured and held Piraeus. 
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2 A reference to the so-called Decelean War (413-404: B.c.) 
when the Spartans occupied Decelea in Attica. 
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lived. For during the ten years® when the Lace- 
daemonians warred upon you uninterruptedly, not 
for one single day’s service did he present himself 
to the generals ; on the contrary, all through that 
period he continued to evade service and to keep 
his property in concealment. But when the Thirty 
came to power, then it was that he sailed back to 
Athens. And although he professes to be a friend 
of the people, yet he was so much more eager than 
anybody else to participate in the oligarchical govern- 
ment that, even though it meant hardship, he saw 
fit not to depart, but preferred to be besieged in 
company with those who had injured him rather than 
to live as a citizen with you, who likewise had been 
wronged by them. And he remained as a participant 
in théir government until that day on which you 
were on the point of attacking the walls of Athens ; 
then he left the city, not because he had come to hate 
the present régime, but because he was afraid of the 
danger which threatened, as he later made evident. 
For when the Lacedaemonians came and the demo- 
eracy was shut up in the Piraeus,’ again he fled 
from there and resided among the Boeotians ; it is 
far more fitting, therefore, that his name should 
be enrolled in the list of the deserters than that he 
should be called one of the “ exiles.” And although 
he has proved to be a man of such character by his 
conduct toward the people who occupied the Piraeus, 
toward those who remained in the city, and toward 
the whole state, he is not content to be on equal 
terms with the others, but seeks to be treated better 
than’ you, as if either he alone had suffered injury, 
or was the best of the citizens, or had met with the 


> By Pausanias, king of Sparta and his general, Lysander. 
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* The time allotted to the litigant for his speech in the 
Athenian Jaw-courts was regulated by an official water-clock 
(the klepsydra). One has been found; cf. Hesperia viii, 
1939. 
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gravest misfortunes on your account, or had been 
the cause of the most numerous benefits to the 
city. 

i could wish that you knew him as well as I do, 
in order that, instead of commiserating with him 
over his losses, you might bear him a grudge for 
what he has left. The fact is, though, that if I 
should try to tell of all the others who have been 
the objects of his plots, of the private law-suits 
in which he has been involved, of the public suits 
which he has entered, of the persons with whom 
he has conspired or against whom he has borne 
false witness, not even twice as much water? as 
has been allotted me would prove sufficient. But 
when you have heard only one of the acts which he 
has committed you will readily recognize the general 
run of his villainy. 

Cratinus once had a dispute over a farm with the 
brother-in-law of Callimachus. A personal encounter 
ensued. Having concealed a female slave, they 
accused Cratinus of having cruslied her head, and 
asserting that she had died as a result of the wound, 
they brought suit against him in the court of the 
Palladium & on the charge of murder. Cratinus, 
learning of their plots, remained quiet for a long 
time in order that they might not change their plans 
and concoct another story, but instead might be 
caught in the very act of committing a crime. When 
the brother-in-law of Callimachus had made accusa- 
tion and Callimachus had testified on oath that the 
woman was actually dead, Cratinus and his ‘friends 


> The tribunal for cases of unpremeditated homicide ; 
also for trials involving the murder of slaves, resident-aliens, 
and foreigners. Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 57. 3. 
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went to the house where she had been hidden, seized 
her by force and, bringing her into court, presented 
her alive to all present. The result was that, in a 
tribunal of seven hundred judges, after fourteen 
witnesses had given the same testimony as that of 
Callimachus, he failed to receive a single vote. 

(To the Clerk) Please call witnesses to these facts. 


WITNESSES 


Who, therefore, would be able to condemn his acts 
as they deserve ? Or who would be able to find a 
more flagrant example of wrongdoing, of malicious 
prosecution, and of villainy ? Some misdeeds, it is 
true, do not reveal in its entirety the character of 
the evil-doers, but from acts such as his it is easy to 
discern the whole life of the culprits. For any man 
who testifies that the living are dead, from what 
villainy do you think that he would abstain? What 
outrageous deed would a man not have the effrontery 
to commit in his own interest who is so knavish a 
villain in the interest of others ? How is it right to 
trust this man when he speaks in his own behalf, 
who is proved guilty of perjury in his testimony on 
behalf of another ?- Who was ever more convincingly 
proved to be a giver of false testimony ? You judge 
all other defendants by what is said of them, but 
this man’s testimony the jurors themselves saw was 
false. And after the commission of such crimes he 
will dare to say that it is we who are lying. Why 
that would be as if Phrynondas*® should reproach a 


2 A notorious swindler ; cf. Aristophanes, Thesm. 861 and 
Aeschines, Ctes, 137. 
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dvedicetey 7) DiAovpyos o td Topyovetov idedd- 
\ *\) € aN ” s , 
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\ t > ‘ lal ww 3 a > 
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~ > 
abipws dtakepevwy, Kal Tov pev avyrwpdvwr 
a > 
abrots petapérov, Ta 5€ Aouad amoKpuTTOpevwr, 
Kal vouslovTwy Ta pev Kowa StepOd pba, ra 8? tdva 
\ A > , , Mw 
oKoTroupevay, ob THY adTHY EKEivoLs yvapNV eaxor, 
LAAG oe A 7) Xr hs ~ é | 
aAAd meicas tov adeAddv ovvTpinpapxetv, map 
a ~ a ta lanl 
juav airav pucbov Siddvres Tots vavras KaKds 
émrotodpev TOUS TrOAEpLLovs. TO dé TEACUTAOY mpO- 


@ The golden relief of this head, the work of Pheidias, was 
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man with villainy, or as if Philurgos, who stole the 
Gorgon’s head,“ had called everybody else temple- 
robbers ! Who is more likely to present witnesses 
of events which have not occurred than my antagonist 
here, who himself has the hardihood to testify falsely 
for others ? 

But against Callimachus it will be possible to bring 
accusations time and again, for he has contrived his 
life as a citizen that way ; but as for myself, I shall 
say nothing of all my other contributions to the state, 
but I will merely remind you of that one, a service 
for which, if you would do me justice, you would not 
only be grateful, but you would take it even as evi- 
dence bearing upon the case as a whole. Now when 
the city had lost its ships in the Hellespont ® and was 
shorn of its power, I so far surpassed the majority 
of the trierarchs that I was one of the very few who 
saved their ships : and of these few I alone brought 
back my ship to the Piraeus and did not resign my 
duties as trierarch ; but when the other trierarchs 
were glad to be relieved of their duties and were 
discouraged over the situation, and not only re- 
gretted the loss of what they had already spent, but 
were trying to conceal the remainder and, judging 
that the commonwealth was completely ruined, were 
looking out for their private interests, my decision 
was not the same as theirs ; but after persuading my 
brother to be joint-trierarch with me, we paid the 
crew out of our own means and proceeded to harass 
the enemy. And finally, when Lysander ¢ pro- 


affixed to the shield of the gold and ivory statue of Athena 
in the Parthenon. 

> At Aegospotami, 405 B.c. 

¢ 'The general of the victorious Spartan army of occupation. 
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@ 'These were statues of those heroes who gave their names 
to the ten Attic tribes. The probable site of these statues 
is near the north-centre of the Agora, near the statues of 
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claimed that if anyone should import grain to you 
he would be punished with death, we were so zealous 
for the city’s welfare that, although no one else dared 
to bring in even his own, we intercepted the grain 
that was being brought in to them and discharged 
it at the Piraeus. In recognition of these services 
you voted that we should be honoured with crowns, 
and that in front of the statues of the eponymous 
heroes * we should be proclaimed as the authors of 
great blessings. Yet surely men who should now be 
regarded as friends of the people are not those who, 
when the people were in power, were eager to par- 
ticipate in affairs, but those who, when the state was 
suffering misfortune, were willing to brave the first 
dangers in your behalf, and gratitude is due, not to 
him who has suffered personal hardships, but to him 
who has conferred benefits upon you; and in the 
case of those who have become poor, pity should be 
felt, not for those who have lost their property, but 
for those who have spent their fortune for your 
good. Of these last named it will be found that I 
have been one; and I should be the most miserable 
of all men, if, after I have spent much of my fortune 
for the good of the city, it should be thought that I 
plot against the property of others, and that I care 
naught for your poor opinion of me; when it is obvious 
that I set less store, not merely on my property, but 
even on my life, than on your good opinion. Who 
among you would not feel remorse, even if not 
immediately, yet soon hereafter, if you should see 
the calumniator enriched, but me despoiled even of 
that which [ left remaining when serving you as 


Harmodius and Aristogeiton and in the neighbourhood of 
the temple of Ares. 
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1 Suds Blass: pets. 


2 déodvres 8€ added by Blass, the mss. indicating a lacuna 
of 8 or 9 letters. 
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trierarch ; and if you should see this man, who never 
even ran a risk on your behalf, influential enough to 
override both the laws and the covenant of Amnesty, 
and me, who have been so zealous in serving the 
state, adjudged unworthy of obtaining even my just 
rights? And who would not reproach you, if, cajoled 
by the words of Callimachus, you should find me 
guilty of such baseness, you who, when you judged 
us on the strength of our deeds, crowned us for our 
bravery at a time when it was not so easy as it is 
now to win that honour ? 

It has come to pass that our appeal is the opposite 
of that which other litigants generally make ; for 
everybody else reminds the recipients of the bene- 
factions. they have received, whéreas we ask you, 
the donors, to bear your gifts in mind, that they may 
serve you as corroboration of all I have said and of 
our principles of conduct. And it is evident that we 
showed ourselves worthy of this honour, not for the 
purpose of plundering the property of others after 
the oligarchy had been established, but in order that, 
after the city had been saved, not only al] the citizens 
might keep their own possessions, but also that in 
the hearts of our fellow-citizens at large there might 
be a feeling of gratitude to us as a debt to be paid. 
It is this that we beg of you now, not seeking to 
have more than is just, but offering proof that we 
are guilty of no wrongdoing and asking you to abide 
by the oaths and the covenant of Amnesty. For it 
would be outrageous if those covenants should be - 
held valid for the exculpation of the evil-doers, but 
should be made invalid for us, your benefactors! And 
it is prudent for you to guard well your present 








3 éupévew Blass: €upévovres. 4 yévowro Aldus: éydvovro A. 
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iyperépav pGdAdov Opovoeiv. dv xpi) pepvnevous 


dpa td Te Sixaua Kal ra oupdepovra Undioacba. 


1 nédov oractdca Blass, who transfers uaAAov from before 
dpovoety and indicates unnecessarily a lacuna there: Drerup 
pnkére oracidcat. 
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fortune, remembering that while in the past such 
agreements have increased civic discord in other 
cities, yet to ours they have brought a greater degree 
of concord. So you, keeping these considerations 
in mind, should cast your votes for that which is at 
the same time just and also expedient. 


2 In §§ 67-68 the manuscripts offer a text both illegible 
in places and corrupt otherwise ; see the critical notes. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue speech called Aegineticus is a Claim to an Inherit- 
ance (éridixaola) and is probably the best of the six 
forensic speeches written by Isocrates in the first 
period of his literary activity (403-393 B.c.) when he 
practised the profession of a logographos, or writer 
of speeches for litigants. 

Thrasylochus, a citizen of the little island of Siphnos 
in the Aegean Sea, had at his death bequeathed his 
property to the speaker, his adopted son, to whom 
he also gave his sister as wife. A half-sister of 
Thrasylochus disputed the right of the speaker to 
receive the estate and herself laid claim to -the 
inheritance. This discourse, composed by Isocrates, 
is the defence of the heir. 

The speaker and Thrasylochus, political exiles from 
their island Siphnos, had settled at Aegina, where 
the testator died. At Aegina the case was tried ; 
in fact, this is the only extant Greek forensic speech 
which is concerned with a law-suit outside of Attica. 

The speech is composed with great care and may 
be regarded as a model of its kind. The narrative 
part of the discourse, in which the history of the 
family is given, is vividly presented and the defend- 
ant’s relations with the testator and his devotion to 
him are attested by convincing proofs. Cogent argu- 
ments are employed to persuade the Aeginetan jury 
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that the will of Thrasylochus and the claims of the 
speaker are entirely Justified on the basis of law, 
morality, and religion. 

Although the exact date * of the speech is un- 
certain, it must be not long after 394 B.c., when 
the power of Sparta, supporter of oligarchies in the 
Cyclades, was overthrown at Cnidus. This is shown 
by the facts of the speech related in $$ 18-20; the 
aristocrats of Siphnos (including Thrasylochus and 
the speaker) were driven from their island by demo- 
cratic exiles. 


2 Cf. Mathieu et Brémond, Isocrate i. p. 92, who plausibly 
suggest 391 or 390 B.c. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. 
p. 236, assigns the speech to the period after 393 B.c. and 
before 390 B.c. 
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I was of opinion, citizens of Aegina, that Thrasylochus 
had arranged his affairs so prudently that no one 
would ever come before a court to bring a suit in 
opposition to the will which he left. But since my 
-adversaries have determined to contest a testament 
so purposefully drawn, I am compelled to try to 
obtain my rights from you. My feeling is unlike 
that of most men. For I see that others are indignant 
when they are unjustly involved in a law-suit, whereas 
I am almost grateful to my opponents for bringing 
me into this trial.¢ For if the matter had not been 
brought before a tribunal you would not have known 
of my devotion to the deceased, which led to my 
being made his heir ; but when you learn the facts 
you will all perceive that I might justly have been 
thought worthy of even a greater reward. The 
proper course, however, for the woman who is laying 
claim to the property would have been, not to try 
to obtain from you the estate left by Thrasylochus, 
but to show that she also was devoted to him and on 
that ground thought fit to bring suit for it. But 
the truth is, she is so far from repenting of her mis- 
conduct towards Thrasylochus in his life-time, that 
now too that he is dead she is trying to annul his 
4 A commonplace; ef. Lysias, In Defence of Mantitheus 

1-2; On the Refusal of a Pension 1. 
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will and to leave the home without heirs. And I am 
astonished that those who are acting in her behalf 
think this action is reputable, just because, if they 
fail to win, they will need to pay no penalty. For 
my part, I think that it will be a severe penalty, if, 
having been convicted of making a wrongful claim, 
they shall thereafter suffer in your esteem. How- 
ever, you will know the baseness of these men from 
their very acts when you have heard to the end what 
they have done ; and I shall begin the recital of them 
at the point from which, in my opinion, you will be 
able to learn most quickly the matters at issue. 
Thrasyllus, the father of the testator, had inherited 
nothing from his parents; but having become the 
guest-friend of Polemaenetus, the soothsayer, he 
became so intimate with him that Polemaenetus at 
his death left to him his books on divination and gave 
him a portion of the property which is now in ques- 
tion. Thrasyllus, with these books as his capital, 
practised the art of divination. He became an 
itinerant soothsayer, lived in many cities, and was 
intimate with several women, some of whom had 
children whom he never even recognized as legiti- 
mate, and, in particular, during this period he lived 
with the mother of the complainant. When he had 
acquired a large fortune and yearned for his father- 
land, he left this woman and the others as well, and 
debarking at Siphnos married a sister of my father. 
Thrasylius himself was indeed the leading citizen in 
wealth, but he knew that our family was likewise 
pre-eminent in lineage and in general standing ; and 
he cherished so warmly my father’s affection for 
him that at the death of his wife, who was without 
children, he remarried, taking as wife my father’s 
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cousin, as he did not wish to dissolve the affinity 
with us. But after he had lived with her for only 
a short time, he suffered the same bereavement as 
with his former wife. After this he married a woman 
of Seriphos, belonging to a family of greater conse- 
quence than might be expected of a native of their 
island.* Of this marriage were born Sopolis, Thrasy- 
lochus, and a daughter, who is my wife. These were 
the only legitimate children left by Thrasyllus and 
he made these his heirs when he died. 

Thrasylochus and I, having inherited from our 
fathers a friendship the intimacy of which I have 
recently mentioned, made the bond still closer, For 
during our childhood we were fonder of each other 
than of our brothers, and we would perform no sacri- 
fice, make no pilgrimage, and celebrate no festival 
except in one another’s company ; and when we 
reached manhood we never opposed one another in 
any action undertaken, for we not only shared our 
private concerns but also held similar sentiments 
regarding public affairs, and we had the same inti- 
mates and guest-friends. And why need I speak 
further of our intimacy at home?’ In truth, not 
even in exile did we care to be apart. Finally, when 
Thrasylochus was striken with the wasting disease 
and suffered a long illness—his brother Sopolis had 
previously died ° and his mother and sister had not 
yet. arrived “—seeing him so completely destitute of 
companionship I nursed him with such unremitting 
care and devotion that he thought he could never 


2 The insignificance of Seriphos was proverbial ; cf. Plato, 
Rep, 329 k. ® That is, at Siphnos. 

© Sopolis died in Lycia (ef. § -40). 

4 At Aegina. 
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2 The law of Ceos was valid also in Siphnos. 
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repay me with a gratitude adequate to my services. 
Nevertheless he left nothing undone to reward me, 
and when he was in a grievous condition and had 
given up all hope of life, he summoned witnesses, 
made me his adoptive son, and gave me his sister 
and his fortune. 

(To the Clerk) Please take the will. 


Tue Win 


Read to me also the law of Aegina; for it was 
necessary that the will be drawn in accordance with 
this law, since we were alien residents of this island. 


Law 


It was in accordance with this law, citizens of 
Aegina, that Thrasylochus adopted me as his son, 
for I was his fellow-citizen and friend, in birth inferior 
to no one of the Siphnians, and had been reared and 
educated very much as he himself had been. I 
therefore do not see how he could have acted more 
consistently with the law, since the law insists that 
only persons of the same status may be adopted. 

(To the Clerk) Please take also the law of Ceos,* 
under which we were living. 


Law 


If, therefore, citizens of Aegina, my opponents 
were refusing to recognize the validity of these laws, 
but were able to produce in support of their case the 
law of their own country, their conduct would have 
been less astonishing. But the truth is that their 
own law is in agreement with those already read. 

(To the Clerk) Please take this document. 
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Law 


What argument is left to them, therefore, since 
they themselves admit that Thrasylochus left the 
will and that they can cite no law in their favour, 
whereas all support my case—first, the law which is 
valid among you who are to adjudge the case, next, 
the law of Siphnos, the fatherland of the testator, 
and finally the law of the country of my opponents ? 
And yet from what illegal act do you think these 
persons would abstain, inasmuch as they seek to 
persuade you that you should declare this will 
invalid, although the laws read as you have heard 
and you have taken oath to cast your votes in con- 
formity with them ? 

On the issue itself I consider that I have adduced 
sufficient proof; but that no one may think that 
my possession of the inheritance rests upon feeble 
grounds, or that this woman had been kindly in 
her behaviour toward Thrasylochus and is being de- 
frauded of his fortune, I wish also to discuss these 
matters. For I should be ashamed in behalf of 
the deceased unless you were all convinced that his 
actions were strictly in accordance, not only with the 
law, but also with justice. And I believe that proof 
of this is easy. ‘There was, in truth, this great differ- 
ence between us—that this woman, who bases her 
contention on the ground of relationship, never 
ceased to be at variance with the testator and evilly- 
disposed toward him and toward Sopolis and their 
mother, whereas I shall be shown to have been the 
most deserving of all his friends, not only in my 
relations with Thrasylochus and his brother, but also 
with regard to the estate in controversy. 
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It would be a long story to tell of the events 
of long ago; but when Pasinus* took Paros, it 
chanced that my friends had the greatest part of 
their fortune deposited as a pledge with my guest- 
friends there ; for we thought that this island was 
by far the safest. When they were at their wits’ 
end and believed that their property was lost, | 
sailed thither by night and got their money out at 
the risk of my life; for the country was occupied 
by a garrison, and some of the exiles from our island 
had participated in the seizure of the city, and these, 
in one day and with their own hands, had slain my 
father, my uncle, my brother-in-law and, in addition, 
three cousins. However, I was deterred by none 
of these risks, but I took ship, thinking I ought 
‘to run the risk as much for my friends’ sake as for 
my own. Afterwards when a general flight from the 
city ® ensued, accompanied by such confusion and 
fear that some persons were indifferent even to the 
fate of their own relations, I was not content, even 
in these misfortunes, merely to be able to save the 
members of my own household, but knowing that 
Sopolis was absent and Thrasylochus was in feeble 
health, I helped him to convey from the country his 
mother, his sister, and all his fortune. And yet who 
with greater justice should possess this fortune than 
the person who then helped to save it and now has 
received it from its legitimate owners ? 

I have related the adventures in which I incurred 
danger indeed, yet suffered no harm; but I have 
also to speak of friendly services 1 rendered him 
which involved me in the greatest misfortunes. For 
when we had arrived at Melos, and Thrasylochus 


@ An unknown person. > Siphnos. 
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perceived that we were likely to remain there, he 
begged me to sail with him to Troezen® and by all 
means not to abandon him, mentioning his bodily 
infirmity and the multitude of his enemies, saying 
that without me he would not know how to manage 
his own affairs. And although my mother was afraid 
because she had heard that Troezen was unhealthy 
and our guest-friends advised us to remain where we 
were, nevertheless we decided that we ought to 
gratify his wish. No sooner had we arrived at 
Troezen than we were attacked by illnesses of such 
severity that I barely escaped with my own life, 
and within thirty days I buried my young sister, 
fourteen years of age, and my mother not five days 
thereafter. In what state of mind do you think I 
was after such a change in my life? I had_pre- 
viously been inexperienced in misfortune and I had 
only recently suffered exile and living an. alien 
among foreigners, and had lost my fortune; in 
addition, I saw my mother and my sister driven 
from their native land and ending their lives in a 
foreign land among strangers. No one could justly 
begrudge it me, therefore, if I have received some 
henefit from the troublesome affairs of Thrasylochus ; 
for it was to gratify him that I went to live in Troezen, 
where I experienced misfortunes so dire that I shall 
never be able to forget them. 

Furthermore, there is one thing my opponents 
cannot say of me—that when Thrasylochus was pros- 
perous I suffered all these woes, but that I abandoned 
him in his adversity. For it was precisely then that 
I gave clearer and stronger proof of my devotion to 


@ On the southern coast of the Saronic Gulf, in the north- 
eastern part of the Peloponnese, near Epidaurus. 
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2 Cf. Plataicus 47 for the same expression. 
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him. When, for instance, he settled in Aegina and 
fell ill of the malady which resulted in his death, I 
nursed him with a care such as no one else I know 
of has ever bestowed upon another. Most of the 
time he was very ill, yet still able to go about ; 
.finally he lay for six months bedridden. And no one 
of his relations saw fit to share with me the drudgery 
of caring for him ; no one even came to see him with 
the exception of his mother and sister ; and they 
made the task more difficult ; for they were ill when 
they came from Troezen, so that they themselves 
were in need of care. But although the others were 
thus indifferent, [ did not grow weary nor did I leave 
the scene, but I nursed him with the help of one 
slave boy ; for no one of the domestics could stand 
it. For being by nature irascible, he becamc, because 
of his malady, still more difficult to handle. It should 
not oceasion surprise, therefore, that these persons 
would not remain with him, but it is much more a 
cause for wonder that I was able to hold out in caring 
for a man sick of such a malady ; for he was filled 
with pus for a long time, and was unable to leave 
his bed ; and his suffering was so great that we did 
not pass a single day without tears,* but kept up 
our lamentations both for the hardships we both had 
to endure, and for our exile and our isolation. And 
there was no intermission at any time ; for it was 
impossible to leave him or to seem to neglect him— 
for to me this would have seemed more dreadful 
than the woes which afflicted us. 

I wish I could make clearly apparent to you my 
conduct with respect to him ; for in that case I think 
that you would not endure even a word from my op- 
ponents. The truth is, it is not easy to describe the 
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duties involved in my care of the invalid, duties that 
were very hard, very difficult to endure, most dis- 
agreeably toilsome, and exacting an unremitting care. 
But do you yourselves consider what loss of sleep, 
what miseries are the inevitable accompaniment of 
a prolonged nursing of a malady like his. In truth, 
in my own case, I was reduced to such a condition 
that all my friends who visited me expressed fear 
that I too would perish with the dying man and they 
advised me to take care, saying that the majority 
of those who had nursed this disease themselves fell 
victims to it also. My reply to them was this—that 
I would much prefer to die than to see him perish 
before his fated day for lack of a friend to nurse him. 

And although my behaviour was as [have described, 
this woman has had the hardihood to contest with me 
his fortune, she who never even saw fit to visit him 
during his long illness, though she had daily informa- 
tion about his condition, and though the journey was 
easy for her. To think that they will now attempt to 
“brother” him,¢ as if the effect of calling the dead 
man by a name of closer kinship would not be to 
make her shortcomings seem worse and more shock- 
ing! Why, when he was at the point of death, 
and when she saw all our fellow-citizens who were 
in Troezen sailing to Aegina to take part in his 
funeral, she did not even at that moment come, but 
was so cruel and heartless in conduct that while she 
did not see fit to come to his funeral, yet, less than 
ten days thereafter she arrived to claim the property 
he had left, as if she were related to his money and 
not to him! And if she will admit that her hatred 
for him was so bitter that this conduct was reason- 


@ ddeAdilew, a rare word, * to call brother.” 
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dpeAns Kal Kaxy mept adrov éydvero, moAd ay 
dyj7rov duxardTe pov orepnbein Tov adTis of] TOY 
éxeivov KAnpovépos yiyvoiro. évOvpeiabe 8’ dre 
TO pev TavTys pépos ovr ev TH véow Yepareias 
Ww #9 > A ~ la > ri 
éruxev ot anobavav Ttav vopulopéevor 7EHOn, 
80? ene 8 apddrepa tab7’ adt@ yeyévnrar. Kalroe 
a fol ” 
dikoudv dot buds THY Whdov dépev, odK Et TiVES 
yéver pév dace mpoorjkev, ev b€ rois epyous dpovot 
~ 3 aA td > ‘ Xu ~ a 
tots €xOpots yeydvaci, adAAd mroAd paGAdAov dcou 
w ~ 
pndev dvopa avyyevelas exovres oikevorépous afas 
avrous év Tals ovpdopats TaY avayKaiwy Tapéaxor. 
Adyovot 8 ws tas pev biabyKas obK dmorTovat 
OpacvAoyov Katadimetv, od pévroe Kadds odd” 
> ~ 4A 3 A MW f > Mw 3 
opbds daciv abrds éxew. Kairor, @ avdpes Ai- 
yevirar, TOs dv tis dyewov } udAAov avpdepovTws 
Tepl' r@v adtot mpayyatwyv eBovdedoato; ds ott’ 
épnpov tov olkov KaréAume Tots te didos xdpwv 
x éf ww A A / ‘ A > 4 ? 
amédwxev, ere 8€ THv pnrépa Kat Thy adeAdyy od 
povov Trav adtob Kupias GAAa Kat TOV éudy Kat- 
éornoe, THY pev epol ovvorxioas, TH 8 vidv pw 


> , a9 ON Oy, ” ” > 
5 €la7vrolnoas ; ap av €KEetvWS ApéeLlvoY éempatev, €t 


od , 
pare THs pentpos Tov émpeAnodpevoy Karéaryo«c, 
pn’ éuod pndeuiav pvetay eroujoato, Thy & 
adeAdiv emt TH TUyn KaTéAuTe, Kal tov olko 
HT] H TUX » kal tov olkov 
avaivepov TOV avTod Tepielde yevdpevov; 
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able, then Thrasylochus would be considered not to 
have been ill-advised in preferring to leave his prop- 
erty to his friends rather than to this woman ; but if 
there existed no variance between them and yet she 
was so neglectful of him and so unkind toward him, 
surely with greater justice would she be deprived of 
her own possessions than become heir to his. Bear 
in mind that, so far as she was concerned, he had 
no care during his illness, nor when he died was 
he thought worthy of the customary funeral rites, 
whereas it was through me that he obtained both. 
Surely you will justly cast your votes in favour, not 
of those who claim blood-relationship yet in their 
conduct have acted like enemies, but with much 
greater propricty you will side with those who, 
though having no title of relationship, yet showed 
themselves, when the deceased was in misfortune, 
more nearly akin than the nearest relatives. 

My opponents say that they do not doubt that 
Thrasylochus left the will, but they assert that it 
is not honourable and proper. And yet, citizens 
of Aegina, how could anyone have given better or 
greater evidence of interest in the disposal of his 
own property? He did not leave his home without 
heirs and he has shown due gratitude to his friends 
and, further, he made his mother and his sister pos- 
sessors, not only of their own property, but of mine 
also by giving the latter to me as wife and by making 
me, by adoption, the son of the former. Would he 
have acted more wisely if he had taken the alter- 
native course—if he had failed to appoint a protector 
for his mother, and if he had made no mention of 
me, but had abandoned his sister to chance and 
permitted the name of his family to perish ? 
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36 7ANd ydp tows dvdgvos ay vids elomrounPAvar 
Opacvrdye Kal AaBeiv adToo THY adeAgyy. aa 
mdvres dy Lapruprcevay Lidvroe Tovs Tpoyovous 
Tovs epods Kai yeveu Kal TAovT@ Kai dd&y Kal rots 
dots d7act mpisrous elvar trav TodTav. tives 
yap q peloven a apyav ngeaOnoay 7 7, marci xpHpar 
elonveyKav 7 KdAXdov exopiynoav 7) weyadompeTeé- 
oTepov Tas Mas Anroupytas eAntovpynoav; ek 
moias 8’ oikias TOv ev Lidvyw mAciovs Bacreis 

37 yeyovaow ; ware Opacvdrox és ot el Kal poe 
muwmoT abr@ SuehexOnv, elkorws av Boudin Hot 
bud, Taira Sodvat Thy adeAdiy, ey T et Kal nde: 
pow tovTwy drffpyev, adAd davdrdratos Ay Ta) 
Today, Sucaiws av map’ abrod bia Tas evepyecias 

{392] Tas els exelvor Tay peylorwr AEWA. 

38 Oltpor roivyy atréov Kal Lwrddds radedAPdd 
pddvora Kexapiobar Taira diabepevov. kal yap 
exeivos radrny ev epices Kal Kakdvouv Tois abrot 
mpdypacw hyetro, épe dé mept mAciotov TeV adrob 
didwy érovetro. edrAwae 8° év GAAows TE TOAAOIS 
Kal or oke_ tots oupdvydow emxelpety Th T70de 
pera Tov emuKovpuv. atpeeis yap dpyew aizo- 
Kparwp epe Kat ypapparéa. mpocethero Kal rev 
xpyyarwy Tapiay dmdvro KaTeoT HOE, Kal or 
HpeAAopev Kivdvvevetv, adtos adT@ pe Taperakaro. 

39 kal oxdfbacl ws afddp’ atta cuviveynev dvarv- 


xnodvrey yap Wav ev Th mpooBodAj 7H mpos THv 





® A ehoregus was a citizen who defrayed the expenses of 
bringing out a chorus. It is of interest to learn that the 
institntion of the choregia was in effect on the island of 
Siphnos, as it was also at Ceos. 
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But perhaps I was unworthy of being adopted as 
a son by Thrasylochus and of receiving his sister in 
marriage. All the Siphnians would bear witness, 
however, that my ancestors were foremost of the 
citizens there in birth, in wealth, in reputation, and 
in genera] standing. [Tor who were thought worthy 
of higher offices, or made greater contributions, or 
served as choregi* more handsomely, or discharged 
the other special public services with greater magnifi- 
cence ? What family in Siphnos has furnished more 
kings ?® Thrasylochus, therefore, even if I had never 
spoken to him, would reasonably have wished to give 
his sister to me just for these reasons ; and I, even 
if I had not possessed any of these advantages, but 
had been the lowest of the citizens, would justly have 
been esteemed by him as deserving of the greatest 
recompenses by reason of the services I had rendered 
him. 

I believe, moreover, that in making this disposition 
of his estate he did what was most pleasing to his 
brother Sopolis also. For Sopolis also hated this 
woman and regarded her as ill-disposed toward his 
interests, whereas he valued me above all his friends. 
He showed this feeling for me in many ways and in 
particular when our companions in exile determined, 
with the help of their auxiliary troops, to capture the 
city. For when he was designated leader with full 
powers he both chose me as secretary and appointed 
me treasurer of all funds, and when we were about 
to engage in battle, he placed me next to himself. 
And consider how greatly he profited thereby ; for 
when our attack on the city met with ill success, 


® These “ kings”? probably had only religious functions : 
ef. the Archon Basileus at Athens. 
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méAw Kal THs dvaxwpraews odx olas BovAcueba 
yevopevns, TET puapLevov abrov Kat jPodilew od 
Ouvdeevov an’ dAryopuxodvra. dmeKdpua” emt 6 
moiov pera rod Oepdrrovros TovpauTob, pépwv € emi 
Tov ape, aor’ exetvov ToAAdKes Kat mpos ToA- 
ods <treiv Ore pdvos avOpwmmwy aitios inv abr@ 
40 TIS seorn pias. KaiTou rls av peilev TavTns evEep- 
yeaia yevorto ; emewdy) Totvuy eis Avxiav exmAedoas 
dméBavev, avrn prev od moMAais Tpepats dorepov 
peta THY dyyediav eOve Kal ewprale Kal ovd€e TOV 
adeApov Hoxwvero TOV Tt favre, ouTws ddiyov 
dpovrilovoa Tob teBvedros, € eye om émevOna” airov, 
41 Wamp TOvs oiKelous vdpLos eoTiv. Kal Tadra war 
émotovy bud. Tov TpOomov TOV ewavrod Kal THY prdiav 
i mpos éxeivous GAN’ ov Tavrnat Tis dikns € evena. 
ov yap @pny atrods otTw dvoruxncew aor 
drradas dyporépous TedeurnoavTas ets edeyxov 
KATAGTHGEL, ét0lds TIs ExacTos Hdv Tepl adTovds 
eyeveto. 
42 pes pev ovv OpacvAoydv te Kal Looky ws 
 avrn TE Kaya Sueretpeba, axedov dxnkoare: Tpeyp- 
ovra 8° lows éz éxeivoy Tov Adyov 6 domep avrois 
Aoutés eorw, ws OpdcvAros 6 TmaTnp © Tavrns 
Hyotr’ ay Sewa maaxeLv, el tis éorw alcbnors Tots 
reOvedau mept Tav evOdde yeyvoweveny, opav Ty 
peev Ovyarép arroorepouperny Tav XpnudTwv, eye 
be An povepov cv adros €KTHOATO yeyvopevov. 
43 éya O° Hyodpuau pev ov mept rtév mdAa TeOvewtav, 
[393] GAAd wept t&v evayxos Tov KAfpov KataduTdvTwy 





2 A frequent sentiment in Greek literature; cf. Isocrates, 
Plat, 61 and Evag. 2. 
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and the retreat did not suceced as we desired, and 
when he was wounded, unable to walk and in a faint- 
ing condition, I and my servant carried him off on our 
shoulders to the ship. Consequently he often said 
to many persons that I was solely responsible for his 
coming through alive. Yet what greater benefaction 
than this could a man receive ? Moreover, when he 
had sailed to Lycia and died there, this woman, a 
few days after the news of his death, was sacrificing 
and holding festival, and had no shame before his 
surviving brother, so little regard did she have for 
the dead man, but I instituted mourning for him 
in the custom prescribed for relatives. And it was 
my character and my affection for the two brothers 
that moved me to do all this and not any expecta- 
tion of this trial; for I did not think that both 
would come to such an unhappy end that by dying 
without children they were going to oblige us to 
prove how each onc of us had felt and acted toward 
them. 

How this woman and myself conducted ourselves 
toward Thrasylochus and Sopolis you have, in the 

main, heard; but perhaps they will have recourse 
to the one argument which remains to them—that 
Thrasyllus, the father of this woman, will feel that 
he is being dishonoured (if the dead have any per- 
ception of happenings in this world) * when he sees 
his daughter being deprived of her fortune and me 
becoming the heir of what he had acquired.? But 
I am of opinion that it is proper for us to speak here, 
not concerning those who died long ago, but of those 


> This passage is interesting as an example of an orator’s 
anticipation (anticipatio or npoxaTddyfis) of an opponent’s 
argument, 
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ra Ls ~ a AG ~ a] © , AX 
mpoonjkew Huiv Tovs Adyous movetoBar. OpdovdAdros 
bev yap, ovomep nBovAeto, Tovrous Kuplous THY 
aitod KaréAumev: dixatov S€ kal Opacvddyw radra 
Tair’ drrodobivat Tap bpav, Kat yeveoBau dua- 
ddyxous THs kAnpovopiias pn tatrnv, GAN ols exeivos 
5teBero- od evr av jtot Sone puyety ovde 7TH 
44 OpacvArov yrapnv. olua yap av abrov aavtwv 
yevécbar ravry yarerwratov dSiKaorHy, eimep ato- 
Ootro, ota mepi rods maidas adrob yeyévytat. moA- 
dot y dv Senocev dyOeoOFvar Kata Tobs vdépous 
bpav yydroapévwv, adAda zroAd av paGMov, «i Tas 
T&v tmaldwy Siabyxas axvpovus tdou yevopévas. Kai 
yap ei pev ets TOV olxov Tov euov Sedwxeds Hv 
OpacvAoxos Thy ovciar, Toor" av emuruypeay elxov 
av7@: viv & eis Tov adray py? cloeounoaro, wor 
obk edarrw Tvyydavovew cidnddres dv SedamxKaow. 
45 xwpis Se TOUTWY, ovdeva paMov eixds €oTw Hj 
OpdovAdov etvouv elvan Tois Kara. ddow dupioBn- 
Tovow: Kal yap adros Kal my TEXNY euabe Tapa. 
ToAepouvérou TOU pdvrews Kau Ta xXpypar” éAaBev 
od Kata yévos Gada be diper ny, wor ovK av Sijrrou 
PBovacecer, et Tus rept TOUS maidas airob xXpnoros 
yevdpevos THS abrijs Swpeds 7} Homep éxeivos & ven. 
46 Pepviodar oe xen Kat Tov ev apy pydevrev. 
émédeuga yap bpiv adrov otrw mept mtoAAob TV 
Twerépav olkelornTa Tomodpevov wore yaa Kal 
THY adergny TH TOO rapes: Kal THY aveyfudy. 
katrot tiaw av Oarrov TH adrob Ouyaréep’ eEduxer 


1 Ww after adra@v added by Blass. 





3 i.e, all the property has been kept in the family since 
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who recently left their heritage. As to Thrasyllus, 
he left as possessors of his estate the persons of his 
choice ; and it is only just, then, that to Thrasylochus 
also the same privilege should be granted by you, 
and that not this woman, but those whom he desig- 
nated in his will, should become the successors to the 
inheritance. However, I do not believe that I need 
evade the judgement of Thrasytlus. He would be, I 
think, the most harsh judge of all for her, if he knows 
how she has treated his children. If you should 
vote in accordance with the laws, he would be far 
from taking offence, but he would be far more in- 
censed if he should see the testaments of his children 
annulled. If, for instance, Thrasylochus had given 
his property to my family, they would have had 
reason to lay that up against him ; as it is, he adopted 
me into his own family, so that the plaintiffs have not 
received less than they gave.? Apart from this, it 
is reasonable to suppose that Thrasyllus, more than 
anyone else, was friendly toward those whose claims 
are based upon a testamentary gift. For he himself 
learned his art from Polemaenetus the soothsayer, 
and received his fortune, not through family relation- 
ship but through merit ; surely, therefore, he would not 
complain if a man who had acted honourably toward 
his children should be regarded as deserving of the 
same reward as himself. You should call to mind also 
what I said in the beginning. For I pointed out to 
you that he esteemed relationship with our family so 
highly that he marricd the sister and then the cousin 
of my father. And yet to whom would he more 
willingly have given his own daughter in marriage than 


the continuity of the family had been assured by the adoption 
of the speaker. 
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n” , > * aN t ter 2 
3) trovrows wap’ dvirep abtos AapBdvew j€iwoev; ek 
‘ Ae. a pee 4 7 er e ~ hl A 
moias 8 ay oikias Wouoy eldev viov avT@ Kara TOUS 
fa > Fs cal ” , 2 ze 
vépovs elomoinPévra paddrov 7 radrns, €€ ijom7ep 
Kai dvoe maidas eLijrnoev adr@ yevéoba ; 
ou > nn A ? 4 t ‘ inl \ 
47 “Qo7’ dv pév epot yndionobe tov KAjpov, Kat 
mpos éxelvov dpiv Kadds eer kal mpds tods aA- 
Nous dnavras ols mpoonKker Te ToUTwY THY Tpay- 
pdtav: av § tnd ravrns meabevtes eLanarnbijre, 
> , vo > , > * LS , 
od pdvov ey’ ddixioere GAAA Kal Opacd’dAoxov 
4 % , f ‘ ca 3 
(394) TOV THY SeabHeny KatadimévTa Kal Lwaodw Kat 
“a ~ a 
riv ddeddiv ri exeivu, 7} viv éuol cvvorxei, Kat 
rv pnrép abrav, } Tacav dv etn Svotvxeotaty 
yuva@yv, ef py povov eapxéoeev adrij orépe- 
cba r&v Traiswy, GAAG Kal Toor abtH zpooyevaito, 
Har’ emdeiv dxvpov pev Thy exeivav yuounv otoar, 
48 €pnuov S€ tov otkov yeyvdmevov, Kal THY pev emt- 
xaipovaay Tois adrijs KaKots emoducalopevny THY 
ypnudrwy, eye S€ pydevds Suvdpevov trav Suxaiwy 
rvxev, ds Tovar’ émpaka mepl Tods éxeivns, wor’ 
el tis jee axomoiTo pn Tmpds TadTHY GAAG pas TOds 
mwmote Kata Sdow apdropyrioavtas, edpebeiny av 
obdevos xelpwr adbtav mept tods didous yeyevn- 
pévos. Kaitow xpi) Tos ToLovTOUs Tay Kal TEpi 
~ a A a a A © ? ud , 
ToOAAOb trovetafas moAd padAdAov 7} Tas bd’ ETépwv 
f A 3 ~ ” + >: 4 A 
49 SeSopevas Swpeds adapeiobar. akov 8 €ori Kat 
Te vow Bonfeiv Kal” dv é€eotw apiv Kat maidas 
ta \ f 1 ~ € 
elavorjoacba Kat Bovdevcacbar wept THY 7jyeE- 
répav adrav, evOupnbevras dre Tots épryjpos tev 
dvOpwiuwv dvti maidwy obrds eatw: dia yap Tobrov 
“A , ~ 
Kal of cuyyevets Kal of undev mpoajKovtes pGdAov 
aAAjAwY emepeAcbvTac. 
a A - a ‘ / f fa 
50. “Iva Sé madowpar A€ywr Kal pynKére mAciw xpd- 
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to that family from which he himself chose his wife ? 
And from what family would he have more gladly 
seen a son adopted according to law than that from 
which he sought to beget children of his own body ? 

If, therefore, you award the inheritance to me, 
you will stand well with Thrasyllus and with all 
others who have any proper interest in this matter ; 
but if you permit yourselves to be deceived by the 
persuasion of this woman, not only will you do injury 
to me, but also to Thrasylochus, the testator, and to 
Sopolis, and to their sister, who is now my wife, 
and their mother, who would be the unhappiest of 
women if it should not be enough for her to have 
lost her children, but also must see this additional 
sorrow, that their wishes are nullified, her family 
left without an heir, and this woman, as she exults 
over her misfortunes, making good at law her claim 
to the property, while I am unable to obtain my just 
rights, although my treatment of her sons has been 
such that, if anyone should compare me—I will not 
say with this woman, but with any who have ever 
entered their claim to an inheritance on the strength of 
a testamentary gift—I should be found to have been 
inferior to none in my conduct toward my friends. 
And yet men of my kind ought to be honoured and 
esteemed rather than be robbed of the gifts which 
others have bestowed upon them. It is expedient, 
too, that you should uphold the law which permits 
us to adopt children and to dispose wisely of our 
property, reflecting that for men who are childless 
this law takes the place of children ; for it is owing 
to this law that both kinsmen and those who are not 
related take greater care of each other. 

But that I may conclude and occupy no more time 
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vov SvatpiBw, oxébacd ws peydAa Kal Sika’ Rw 
mpos buds exwv, mp@rov péev dpidtav mpds Tovs 
KaTadindvTas TOV KAfpov maAqay Kal TaTpuKRY Kal 
ndvra Tov xpdvov duareAcoacav, Erert’ edepyeoias 
moAAds Kal peydAas Kal aepi SvaTuxodvras éKei- 
vous yeyevnpévas, mpos S€é rovrous SiabyKas map’ 
adrdv Tav avridikwy ouoroyoupévas, ett dé vdpov 

v4 ~ a a ~ a a 
ravtas Bonfobvra, ds SoKet tots “EAAnaw azace 
KaAds Ketcbar, TeKprpiov Sé péyoTov: Tepl yap 
» ~ la ‘ 4 3 ‘ 
dAdwy ToAAGv Stadepdpevor TEept ToUTOV TatTa ‘ye- 
yrdokovow. Sdopar ody dpdv Kal TovTwWY pEemvy- 
pévous kal tav ddAwy rav eipnévw 7a Sikora 
Umdicacba, kat rovodrovs pow yevécbar Sixacrds, 
olwy wep av adrol tuxeiv afwhoarre. 
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in speaking, pray consider how strong and how just 
are the claims with which I have come before you ; 
there is, first, my friendship with those who have 
left the inheritance, a friendship of ancient origin, 
handed down from our fathers, and in all that time 
never broken ; second, my many great acts of kind- 
ness done for them in their adversity ; third, there 
is a will which my opponents themselves acknow- 
ledge ; and lastly, the law, which supports the will, 
a law that in the opinion of all Greeks is regarded 
as wisely made. Of my statement the best proof 
is this—although the Greek states differ in opinion 
about many other enactments, they are of one accord 
concerning this one. I beg you, therefore, bearing 
in mind both these considerations and the others I 
have mentioned, to give a just verdict, and prove 
yourselves to be for me such judges as you would 
want to have for yourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue law-suit which evoked this speech is an Action 
for Assault. The plaintiff, who calls himself “ a poor 
man and one of the people ”’ (§ 19), brings suit for 
heavy damages (§ 16) against a rich young citizen 
named Lochites, who had struck him. 

The beginning of the speech, in which presumably 
there would have been a presentation of the facts in 
the case and a citation of the testimony of witnesses, 
seems to be lacking. What we possess is a cleverly 
developed and amplified plea (aigyors). The speaker 
builds up, from a rather unimportant personal in- 
dignity (aixéa), a case of wanton outrage (ifpis), or 
assault and battery, against the young aristocrat. 
Isocrates furnishes the speaker with a strong appeal 
to the judges emphasizing the necessity of restrain- 
ing and punishing violence, especially under the rule 
of the democracy. ‘The insolence of the aggressor 
is identified with the spirit and attitude of those 
oligarchs who twice overthrew the democracy. 

The approximate date ¢ of the speech is ascertain- 
able from internal evidence. In § 11 the accused is 
said to have been “ too young to have belonged to 
the oligarchy established at that time ” (404-403 
n.c.). There is also in the same section a reference 
to the destruction of the walls of Athens which were 
razed in 404 B.c. and not rebuilt until 393 B.c. 

* Blass sets the date as soon after Eucleides (see Die 


attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 217). For a discussion of the 
discourse see Jebb, Attic Orators ii. pp. 215-217. 
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be 


20. KATA AOXITOY 


‘Qs ev toivuy erunré pe Aoxirys, dpywv xepav 
ddikwr, dmavres bpiv of mapdvres pepapTupyKacw. 
To 8 duaprnpa Tob? ody Gpuovov det vopilery Tots 
GANrots odd€ Tas TYyYLwpias toas TovetoDaL Tmepi TE 
Tob owpaTos Kal TOV YpnudTwr, emorapevovs dre 
TotTo Taow avOpdmos olkerdtaTév eat, Kai TOUS 
te vopous Odpeba Kai mepi THs éAevGepias payd- 
peba kat ris SnyoKpatias émOvpobpev Kat Tada 
mavra Ta Tepl TOV Blov évexa TovTov mpaTTopey. 
wor’ eikos bpds éoti tods Tepl TobrT’ cEapapravor- 
ras, 6 mepi mAetoTov aoretobe, TH peylorn Cnpia 
KoAdlev. 

Hipyoere 5€ Kal todbs Odvras Hiv Tods vdpous 
inép Tov cwpdrwrv pwddota onovddcavras. mpd- 
TOV pev yap Tept povov TovTov THY adiKnaTwv 
Kal dikas Kat ypadas dvev mapaKataPBoAfs éroln- 
cav, ” dmws av Exaoros HUSV Tvyxavyn Kal duvda- 





@ The court-deposit refers to money deposited in court by 
a claimant and forfeited by him in case of failure to establish 
his claiin. 
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(The first part of the speech is lacking ; see 
Introduction) 


Well then, that Lochites struck me and was the 
aggressor all who were present when the event 
occurred have testified to you. But this offence 
should not be regarded as similar to other breaches 
of the law, nor should the penalty imposed for injury 
to the person be no greater than that which is inflicted 
for cheating a man of money; for you know that 
one’s person is of nearest concern to all men, and that 
it is for the protection of the person that we have 
established laws, that we fight for freedom, that we 
have our hearts set on the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and that all the activities of our lives are 
directed to this end. And so it is reasonable to 
expect you to punish with the greatest severity those 
who do wrong to you in respect to that which you 
prize most dearly. 

You will find that our legislators also have had the 
greatest concern for our persons. For, in the first 
place, it is for this one kind of misdemeanour only 
that they have instituted public and private actions 
that require no preliminary court-deposit,? with 
the intent that each of'us, according to what may 
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jevos Kai BovAdpevos, otws Exn Timwpetoar Tobs || 
“a Foal , i, 
ddtxobvras. émetra tov prev dAdwy éyKAnpatwv 
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« The Thesmothetes were the six junior archons. They 
had jurisdiction over many offences against the state. 
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happen to be within his power and agreeable to his 
wish, may be able to exact punishment from those 
who wrong him. In the next place, in the case of 
other charges, the culprit may be prosecuted by the 
injured party only ; but where assault and battery 
is involved, as the public interest is affected, any 
citizen who so desires may give notice of a public 
suit to the Thesmothetes* and appear before your 
court. And our lawgivers regarded the giving of 
blows as an offence of such gravity that even for 
abusive language they made a law to the effect that 
those who used any of the forbidden opprobrious 
terms should pay a fine of five hundred drachmas. 
And yet how severe should the penalty be on behalf 
of those who have actually suffered bodily injury, 
when you show yourselves so angry for the protection 
of those who have merely suffered verbal injury ? 

It would be astonishing if, while you judge to be 
worthy of death those who were guilty of battery 
under the oligarchy, you shall allow to go unpunished 
those who, under the democracy, are guilty of the 
same practices. And yet the latter would justly meet 
with a more severe punishment; for they reveal 
more conspicuously their real baseness. This is what 
I mean: if anyone has the effrontery to transgress 
the law now, when it is not permissible, what would 
he have done, I ask you, when the government in 
power actually was grateful to such malefactors ? 

It may be that Lochites will attempt to belittle 
the importance of the affair, and ridiculing my accusa- 
tion will say that I suffered no injury from his blows 
and that I am unduly exaggerating the gravity of 
what occurred. My reply to this is, that if no assault 
and battery had been connected with the affair, I 
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* For the same argument cf. Lycurgus, Against Leoerates 
65-66. 
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should never have come before you; but as it is, 
it is not because of the mere injury inflicted by his 
blows that I am seeking satisfaction from him, but 
for the humiliation and the indignity ; and it is that 
sort of thing which free men should especially resent 
and for which they should obtain the greatest re- 
quital. I observe that you, when you find any- 
one guilty of the robbery of a temple or of theft, 
do not assess the fine according to the value of 
what is stolen, but that you condemn all alike to 
death, and that you consider it just that those who 
attempt to commit the same crimes should pay the 
same penalty.? You should, therefore, be of the 
same mind with respect to those who commit battery, 
and not consider whether they did not maul their 
victims thoroughly, but whether they transgressed 
the law, and you should punish them, not merely 
for the chance outcome of the attack, but for their 
character as a whole, reflecting that ier ere now 
petty causes have been responsible for great evils, 
and that, because there are persons who have the 
effrontery to beat others, there have been cases 
where men have become so enraged that wounds, 
death, exile, and the greatest calamities have resulted. 
That no one of these consequences happened in my 
case is not due to the defendant ; on the contrary, 
so far as he is concerned they have all taken place, 
and it was only by the grace of fortune and my 
character that no irreparable harm has been done. 

I think that you would be as indignant as the 
circumstances merit if you should reflect how much 
more reprehensible this misdemeanour is than any: 
others. For you will find that while the other 
unjust acts impair life only partially, malicious 
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3 In 411 B.c., by the régime of the Four Hundred, and in 
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assault vitiates all our concerns, since it has 
destroyed many households and rendered desolate 
many cities. And yet why need I waste time in 
speaking of the calamities of the other states? For 
we ourselves have twice seen the democracy over- 
thrown? and twice we have been deprived of freedom, 
not by those who were guilty of other crimes, but 
by persons who contemned the laws and were willing 
to be slaves of the enemy while wantonly outraging 
their fellow-citizens. Lochites is one of these per- 
sons. For even though he was too young to have 
belonged to the oligarchy established at that time, 
yet his character at any rate is in harmony with 
their régime. For it was men of like disposition who 
betrayed our power to the enemy, razed the walls 
of the fatherland, and put to death without a trial 
fifteen hundred citizens.’ 

We may reasonably expect that you, remembering 
the past, will punish, not only those who then did 
us harm, but also those who wish now to bring our 
city into the same condition as then ; and you should 
punish potential criminals with greater severity than 
the malefactors of the past in so far as it is better 
to find how to avert future evils than to exact the 
penalty for past misdeeds. Do not wait for the time 
when these enemies shall unite, seize an opportune 
moment, and bring ruin upon the whole city, but 
whenever on any pretext they are delivered into 
your hands, punish them, thinking it a stroke of 
luck when you catch a man who in petty derelictions 


404 B.c. when the Spartans, after the capture of Athens, 
established the Thirty Tyrants in power. 

> Cf. Areop. 67, where the same number of victims is 
given; of. also Panegyr. 113. 
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@ So also Euripides, Medea 516-519 : 
*“O Zeus, ah wherefore hast thou given to men 
Plain signs for gold which is but counterfeit, 
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reveals his complete depravity. It would indeed 
have been best, if only some distinguishing mark 
were borne by men of base nature,* that we 
might punish them before any fellow-citizen has 
been injured by them. But since it is impossible 
to perceive who such men are before a vietim has 
suffered at their hands, at any rate as soon as their 
character is recognized, it is the duty of all men 
to hate them and to regard them as enemies of all 
mankind. 

Remember, too, that while the poor have no share 
in the danger of loss of property, yet fear of injury 
to our persons is common to all alike ; in consequence, 
whenever you punish thieves and cheats you benefit 
only the rich, but whenever you chastise those who 
commit mayhem, you give aid to yourselves. You 
should therefore treat trials such as this as of the 
highest importance ; and while in suits involving 
private contracts you should assess the plaintiff's s 
damages at only what it is fitting that he should 
receive, when the case is assault’ and battery the 
defendant should be required to pay so large a sum 
that he will in future refrain-from his present un- 
bridled wantonness. If, then, you deprive of their 
property those who conduct themselves with wanton 
violence toward their fellow-citizens and regard no 
fine as severe enough to punish those who do injury 
to the persons of others and have to pay the penalty 
with their money, you will then have discharged in 
full measure the duty of conscientious judges. Indeed 
in the present case you will thus render the correct 


But no assay-mark nature-graven shows 
On man’s form, to discern the base withal.” 
(Translation by Way in L.C.L.) 
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judgement, will cause our other citizens to be more 
decorous in conduct, and will make your own lives 
more secure. And it is the part of intelligent judges, 
while casting their votes for justice in causes not 
their own, at the same time to safeguard their own 
interests also. 

Let no one of you think, just because he observes 
that I am a poor man and a man of the people, that 
the amount I claim should be reduced. For it is 
unjust that you should reckon the indemnification 
to be given to plaintiffs who are obscure as of less 
importance than that which men of distinction are 
to receive, and that the poor be thought inferior to 
the rich. For you would be lowering your own civic 
status if you should reach any such decisions where 
the many are concerned. Besides, it would be a 
most shocking state of affairs if in a democratic state 
we should not all enjoy equal rights; and if, while 
judging ourselves worthy of holding office, yet we 
should deprive ourselves of our legal rights ;_ and if 
in battle we should all be willing to die for our 
democratic form of government and yet, in our votes 
as judges, especially favour men of property. No, 
if you will be advised by me, you will not assume 
that position toward your own selves. You will not 
teach the young men to have contempt for the mass 
of our citizens, nor consider that trials of this char- 
acter are of no concern to you; on the contrary, 
each one of you will cast his ballot as if he were 
judging his own case. In truth, those who dare to 
transgress the law that protects your persons do 
injury to all alike. And so, if you are wise, exhort 
one another, and reveal to Lochites your own wrath, 
for you know that all individuals of his kind despise 
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the established laws, but regard as law the decisions 
rendered here. 

I have spoken as well as I could about the matter 
‘at issue ; if anyone present has anything to say on my 
behalf, let him mount the platform and address you. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue discourse Against Euthynus,* designated in the 
manuscripts as a plea “ Without Witnesses,” is an 
action brought to recover a deposit (rapaxatayj«is 
dix). The speaker is a friend of a certain Nicias 
who “ was in need, the victim of injustice, and lacking 
in the ability to plead ” (§ 1). 

During the rule of the Thirty Tyrants Nicias, 
because of threats of his enemies, deposited the sum 
of three talents with the defendant Euthynus. Later, 
desiring to leave Attica, he asked for the return of 
his money. Euthynus restored only two talents. At 
the time Nicias was unable to take any action, except 
to complain bitterly to friends. After the restoration 
of the democracy Nicias brought suit. 

The date is manifestly soon after the democrats 
were restored to power, 403 B.c. 

The speaker’s proof is made difficult because of the 
lack of witnesses which were customary in cases of 
deposit entrusted to private individuals.® In conse- 
quence, the speaker affirms that his case must rest 
solely on presumptive evidence. 


* For a discussion of this speech, see Jebb, Attic Orators 
ii. pp. 221-223 and Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. 
pp. 219 ff. Cf. also Mathieu, Jsocrate i. pp. 3-5. 

> Witnesses were not used, however, in making deposits 
with bankers (cf. beginning of the Trapeziticus). 
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The authenticity of the speech has been suspected, 
but on insufficient grounds. It is cited by Aristotle 
(Rhet. ii. 19);. by Isocrates himself (Panegyr. 188) ; and 
Diogenes Laertius (vi. 15) mentions an exercise, 
in reply to this speech of Isocrates, by Antisthenes. 
Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 17) gives the discourse high 
praise. As the spcech is a very early example of his 
forensic oratory, it is not surprising that it does not 
conform in style and method to the later cpideictic 
compositions of Isocrates. 

We have evidence that Lysias wrote a speech: for 
Euthynus in reply to Nicias. This discourse, not 
extant, was undoubtedly the reply of Euthynus in 
this case. 
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@ A list of citizens deprived of civic rights and enrolled 
for military service under the Spartan general Lysander, 
who after taking Athens had set oe the government of the 
Thirty. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. ii. 3. 
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XXI AGAINST EUTHYNUS 
(A Plea without Witnesses) 


I wave no lack of reasons for speaking in behalf of 
the plaintiff Nicias ; for it so happens that he is my 
friend, that he is in need, that he is the victim of 
injustice, and that he has no ability as a speaker ; 
for all these reasons, therefore, I am compelled to 
speak on his behalf. 

The circumstances in which the transaction be- 
tween Nicias and Euthynus came to be made I shall 
relate to you in as few words as I can. This Nicias, 
the plaintiff, after the Thirty Tyrants came into power 
and his enemies threatened to expunge his name 
from the number of those who were to have the rights 
of citizenship, and to include him in Lysander’s ¢ list, 
being in fear of the state of affairs, mortgaged his 
house, sent his slaves outside of Attica, conveyed his 
furniture to my house, gave in trust three talents of 
silver to Euthynus, and went to live in the country. 
Not long after this, desiring to take ship, he asked 
for the return of his money ; Euthynus restored two 
talents, but denied that he had received the third. 
At that time Nicias was unable to take any further 
action, but he went to his friends and with complaints 
and recriminations told them how he had been 
treated. And yet he regarded Euthynus so highly 
and was in such fear of the government that he 
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@ Transactions with a banker were generally conducted 
without witnesses ; see Isocrates, T'rapez. 2. 
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would sooner by far have been defrauded of a small 
sum and held his peace than have made complaints 
where no loss was suffcred. 

Such are the facts. But our cause presents diffi- 
culties. For Nicias, both when he was depositing 
the money and when he tried to get it back, had no 
one with him, either freeman or slave ; thus it is 
impossible either by torture of slaves or by testimony 
to get at the facts, but it is by circumstantial evidence 
that we must plead and you must judge which side 
speaks the truth. 

I think that you all know that malicious prosecu- 
tion is most generally attempted by those who are 
clever speakers but possess nothing, whereas the 
defendants lack skill in speaking but are able to pay 
money. Well, Nicias is better off than Euthynus, 
but has less ability as a speaker; so that there is 
no reason why he should have proceeded against 
Kuthynus unjustly. No indeed, but from the very 
facts in the case anyone can see that it is far more 
probable that Euthynus received the money and then 
denied having done so than that Nicias did not 
entrust it to him and then entered his complaint. 
For it is self-evident that it is always for the sake 
of gain that men do wrong. Now those who defraud 
others are in possession of the fruit of their crimes, 
but their accusers do not even know if they shall get 
back anything. Besides, when conditions in the city 
were unsettled and the courts were suspended, it 
was useless for Nicias to sue Euthynus and the latter 
had no cause for fear though guilty of the fraud. 
It was not surprising, therefore, at a time when those 
who had borrowed money even in the presence of 
witnesses denied it, that Euthynus should have 
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1 Gpxaidtepov Mss.: %v omitted in all but, A and Lang’s 
cod. Generally considered corrupt : dn’ dpxijs érepoy 
Strange: dp’ qv érepov Sauppe: dpa Siuddopov wv or apa 
duepeper Blass: 8 dpa rvyxasorepov suggested by Capps: 
dvayxatérepor, i.e. “ rather inevitable,” proposed by Post. 
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robbed him of what he had received from him when 
neither was accompanied by witnesses. And it is 
not probable that at a time when not even those 
to whom money was justly owed could recover it, 
Nicias should have believed that he could obtain 
anything by an unjust accusation. 

And again, even if nothing had stood in his way 
and he could have brought a false accusation against 
him and wished to do so, it can easily be seen that 
Nicias would not have proceeded against Euthynus. 
For those who desire to act in this way do not begin 
with their friends, but in alliance with them proceed 
against others and accuse those for whom they have 
neither respect nor fear, persons whom they see to 
be rich, but friendless and helpless. Well then, in 
the case of Euthynus the opposite is true ; he is the 
cousin of Nicias and has greater ability in speech 
and action, and although he has little money, he has 
many friends. In consequence, he is the last person 
whom Nicias would have proceeded against. And, 
in my opinion, knowing as I do their intimacy, neither 
would Euthynus ever have acted unjustly toward 
Nicias if he could have defrauded someone else of so 
large a sum. But as it was, their transaction was 
simple. It is possible to choose whomever you please 
from the whole body of citizens for accusation, but 
you can defraud only the man who has entrusted a 
deposit with you. Thus Nicias, if he had desired to 
get money by blackmail, would not have proceeded 
against Euthynus, ‘but the latter, when he resorted 
to fraud, had no other victim available. 

But here is the strongest evidence and sufficient 
in every respect. When the charge was made, the 


@ See textual note. 
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2 Cf. Lysias, Against Eratosthenes 5 ff. 
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oligarchy was in power, in which the situation of the 
two men was as follows : Nicias, even if he had been 
accustomed in former times to bring malicious accusa- 
tions, then would have given up the practice, whereas 
Kuthynus, even if he had never before given a thought 
to wrongdoing, then would have been tempted to 
act thus. For his misdeeds were bringing him hon- 
ours, but Nicias, because of his wealth, was the object 
of plotting. For you are all aware that, at that time, 
it was a greater danger to be wealthy than to engage 
in wrongdoing, for the evil-doers were seizing the 
property of others, whereas the rich were losing their 
own. For it was the custom of those in whose hands 
the control of the city was, not to punish those who 
were guilty of offences, but to despoil the possessors 
of property, and they regarded the criminals as loyal 
and the wealthy as inimical.* Consequently it was 
not the problem before Nicias how he might get 
possession of the property of others by bringing 
malicious accusations, but how he might not be 
made a victim of wrongdoing, although himself 
innocent. For while any man who possessed the 
influence of Euthynus could steal what he had 
received on deposit and also bring charges against 
those to whom he had lent nothing, yet those who 
were in Nicias’ position were compelled to absolve 
their debtors of just debts and to surrender their 
own property to blackmailers. Euthynus himself 
could testify to the truth of what I say ; for he knows 
that Timodemus extorted thirty minas from Nicias, 
not by demanding the payment of a debt, but by 
threatening him with summary arrest. And yet is 
it probable that Nicias went so far in folly that he 
was bringing malicious charges against others when 
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his own life was in jeopardy ; that he was plotting 
to get the goods of others when he was unable to 
protect his own ; that he was making other enemies 
in addition to those he already had; that he was 
unjustly accusing persons from whom, even if they 
confessed the theft, he could not have exacted 
punishment ; and that he was trying to get the 
better of others at the time when even to have 
equality with them was beyond his power ; and, 
finally, at the time when he was being forced to pay 
back what he had not received, he hoped to collect 
what he had not lent ? 

Enough has been said concerning these matters. 
Perhaps Euthynus will repeat what indeed he has 
already said, that, if he had been trying to defraud 
Nicias, he never would have returned two-thirds 
of the deposit, while withholding merely the third 
part, but that whether he was intent upon acting 
unjustly or wished to act justly, he would have had 
the same intention in regard to the whole amount. 
But you all know, I think, that all men, when they 
set about committing a crime, at the same time are 
looking about for a plea in defence ; consequently, 
it should oceasion no surprise that Euthynus, in 
view of this very argument, committed the crime. 
Besides, I could point out other men also who, after 
having received money, have restored the major 
portion of it, but retained a small part, and men who, 
though guilty of dishonesty in petty contracts, yet 
in important ones have shown themselves honest ; 
therefore, Euthynus is not the only person, nor yet 
the first, who has acted so. You must remember 
that, if you ever countenance such a plea by defend- 
ants, you will be establishing a legal provision as to 
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@ The loss of a formal conclusion, or Fpilogue, to the 
speech is suggested by the abrupt ending. 
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the way a fraud should be committed ; consequently, 
in the future, holders of deposits will indeed return 
a part, but will retain a part for themselves. For it 
will be to their advantage, if they can use their 
repayment of some as presumptive proof so that they 
will not be punished for their stealing the rest. 

Consider, also, that it is easy to use on behalf of 
Nicias arguments similar to those employed in the 
defence of Euthynus. For instance, when Nicias re- 
covered the two talents, no one was present as his 
witness ; so that, if he wanted to make a malicious 
accusation and that seemed best to him, it is obvious 
that he would not have acknowledged the receipt of 
even the two talents, but would have made the same 
plea for the entire amount ; in that case, Euthynus 
would now be liable to lose even a larger sum, and 
at the same time he would not be able to use the 
presumptive proof on which he now depends. 

And, furthermore, no one can point to any culpable 
motive whatever that led Nicias to enter an accusa- 
tion against Kuthynus, but as to Kuthynus, it is easy 
to see the reasons which induced him to commit a 
crime in that manner. [Tor when Nicias was in 
adversity, all his relations and friends had heard him 
say that he had deposited his money with Iuthynus. 
Euthynus knew, therefore, that many persons were 
aware that the money was in his keeping, but that 
no one knew the amount ; in consequence he thought 
that if he diminished the amount he would not be 
found out, but if he withheld the whole sum, his 
guilt would be manifest. Therefore, he chose to 
take enough and have left a plea in his defence rather 
than to pay nothing back and be left without a pos- 
sibility of denial.¢ 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Nine Letters of Isocrates have been preserved. It is 
true that in his many extant discourses Isocrates 
himself furnishes more information of a personal 
nature than is generally the case with writers of 
antiquity, but his Leéters serve to amplify what is 
elsewhere found and give some new facts. In general, 
however, the Letters are ‘‘ less personal than general 
in tone and subject-matter, and might be classed 
with his political writings.” @ 

The Letters are all addressed by Isocrates to rulers 
and princes. Four were written to kings and war- 
lords in furtherance of his long cherished plan, advo- 
cated for thirty-four years, that a strong leader 
should unite the discordant states of Greece in a 
common cause, and with a powerful army assembled 
from all Greece invade Asia and conquer Persia. 
This idea impelled the educator and publicist to send 
Epistle 1 to Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse ; 
Epistles 2 and 8 to King Philip of Macedon; and 
Epistle 9 to Archidamas of Sparta. 

Epistle 4, to Antipater, regent of Macedon, is the 
most informal and personal of the Letters and is a 
letter of recommendation on behalf of a pupil. 

Epistle 5 has particular interest in that it is ad- 
dressed to Alexander, who was, at the time the letter 


@ See General Introd., Isocrates (Vol. I, p. xxxi, L.C.L.). 
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was written, a boy of about fourteen years of age, 
and in all probability had just been placed in the 
charge of Aristotle as tutor. In this short letter 
Isocrates refers to the favourable reports which he 
had heard concerning the young prince and_pro- 
phesies that “if, as you grow older, you hold fast 
to your present course, you will surpass the rest in 
wisdom as far as your father has surpassed all men.” 

In Epistles 6 (To the Children of Jason, in Thessaly) 
and 7 (Z'o Timotheus, ruler of Heracleia on the 
Euxine), Isocrates assumes his favourite réle of 
mentor, and gives counsel to those even of exalted 
station. Epistle 8 (To the Rulers of the Mytilenaeans) 
was written on behalf of the musician Agenor and 
his family and is a plea to those in authority to 
permit them to return home from exile. 

In their probable chronological order the Letters 
may be placed in the following sequence : Epistle 1 
(368 B.c.) ; 6 (359 B.c.); 9 (356 B.c.); 8 (350 B.c.); 
7 (345 B.c.) ; 2 (842 B.c.) 3 5 (342 B.c.) 5 4 (340 Bac.) ; 
3 (838 B.c.). Isocrates was 68 years of age at the 
time of writing the earliest extant letter ; the last 
letter was written just before his death at the great 
age of 98 years. 

In conclusion, a few words should be said about the 
formerly much-discussed question of the authenticity 
of these Letters which have come down to us with 
Isocrates designated as their author. Since some 
letters and documents from antiquity have been 
proved by modern scholarship to be indubitably 
spurious,* there has been a tendency to be sceptical 

@ Cf. the Letters of Phalaris, and the forged letters and 
documents in the oration of Demosthenes, On the Croien ; 


ef. also the controversy which has raged over the letters of 
Plato. : 
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concerning all literary compositions of this nature. 
In the case of the nine Letters of Isocrates, however, 
I am convinced that they are all genuine and that 
the scepticism of some scholars and the objections 
raised by them on historical and stylistic grounds are 
without justification.* 


L. V. H. 


* For readers who may be especially interested in the 
question of the genuineness of the Letters of Isocrates these 
references are provided. The following scholars judge all the 
letters to be genuine: Blass (Die attische Beredsamkeit) ; 
Drerup (Jsoeratis Opera Omnia); and Beloch (Griechische 
Geschichte). Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums) accepted 
all the letters he refers to—1, 9, and 6. Bury (/listory of 
Greece) accepts 1 and 3, all he mentions. Mathieu (/socrate, 
Philippe et Lettres a Philippe) accepts 3, 4, 6, and 9. Scholars 
who have rejected some or all of the Letters are: Wilamowitz 
(Letters 3, 4, and 9); Miinscher (3, 4, 6, and 9 in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encye., s.v. Isokrates). For complete and 
detailed discussion of the question, with specific references, 
see the Columbia University Dissertation of L. F. Smith, The 
Genuineness of the Ninth and Third Letters of Isocrates 
(1940); Smith believes all the letters genuine. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue first of the extant Letters of Isocrates is ad- 
dressed to Dionysius the Elder, who was tyrant of 
Syracuse in Sicily from 405 n.c. to 367 B.c. ' The 
letter, as we have it, is incomplete ; it is merely the 
introduction to a communication which was evidently 
of considerable length. From the general tenor of 
the beginning of the letter it is obvious that Isocrates 
went on to a discussion of his favourite theme, namely, 
the urgent need of a united Greece which would 
make feasible a common military expedition against 
Persia. F 

In his Panegyricus Isocrates had urged Athens to 
no avail to assume the leadership in this cause and 
in the To Philip (129) he asserts that he had petitioned 
Athens first of all Greek powers. This letter to 
Dionysius is evidently an appeal to the Sicilian 
tyranf€ to take the lead.* 

Isocrates wrote this letter in his old age, as he 
tells us in § 1, and it is later than the Panegyricus 
(380 B.c.). § 8 of the letter helps to give the probable 
date. Isocrates says that the Lacedaemonians are 
no longer in power (Sparta was defeated at Leuctra 
in 371 B.c.). In 368 B.c. Dionysius was again waging 
war with the Carthaginians and at first met with 
success. This would seem to be the time when the 
letter was written. 


* Isocrates refers to this letter in his discourse To Philip 
81. 
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* Lo 
Ei pev vewrepos Hv, od« dv émoarodny éexeumov, 
> ’ k Se y tA > a“ f 
GAN adbros av cow mAetoas evraiba diedéxOnv: 
ézetd7) 8’ od Kara tods adrods xpdvous 6 TE Tis 
HAucias THs euijs Kaipos kal Tay adv mpayydaTwv 
- LAN’ > A A rg ‘ de 
ovpBéBnkev, a ey pev mpoateipnka, Ta dé 
a a. 3 A in € ce b aes ‘ ? 
mparreobas viv axuny <iAndgev, ws oldv 7” eoriv éx 
TeV TapdvTwr, ovUTW Got TeLpdoopa BnABca TeEpt 
avrov. 
oy \ be a a 4 > a 
OliSa pev ody bri Tots GupBovdcde emiyxerpodar 
Tord Siadéper pt) Sid ypayparwr movetobas rHv 
auvovaiay GAN’ abrovs mAnotdcavras, od pdvov St 
mepi THV adt&v mpaypdtrwv pdov dv tis mapwv 
mpos mapévra dpdocev 7 du’ emotoAys SnAwceserv, 
ob8’ Ort mdvres toils Aeyowevors paAAov 7 Tots 
yeypappevors morevovar, Kal TOV pev Ws Elonyy- 
pdrwr, Tov 8 ws momnpdtwr movobvrat THY aKpo- 
‘ ~ 
aow: €7. Sé€ mpds TovTos ev prev Tals ouvovaeias 
a“ ~ al a 
jv dyvonOy te Tav Aeyouevwv H py morevlh, 
mapwv 6 Tov Adyov Ste~iav audorepos tovrors 
enjpouvev, ev dé rots emoareAAopevois Kal yeypap- 
pévois Hv Te aupBH Tovodrov, odk EoTw 6 Sdiopbu- 
A ~ La fol 
aw: andvros yap Tod ypdibavtos epnua tod 
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LETTER 1. ISOCRATES SENDS GREETING 
TO DIONYSIUS 


Ir I were younger, I should not be sending you a 
letter, but should myself take ship and converse 
with you there ; but inasmuch as it so happens that 
the fruitful period of my life and that of your own 
affairs have not coincided—since I am already spent 
with years, and with you it is the high time for 
action—I shall try to disclose to you my views about 
the situation as well as I can in the circumstances. 

I know, to be sure, that when men essay to give 
advice, it is far preferable that they should come in 
person rather than send a letter, not only because 
it is easier to discuss the same matters face to face 
than to give their views by letter, nor yet because 
all men give greater credence to the spoken rather 
than to the written word, since they listen to the 
former as to practical advice and to the latter as to 
an artistic composition®; but also, in addition to 
these reasons, in personal converse, if anything that 
is said is either not understood or not believed, the 
one who is presenting the arguments, being present, 
can come to the rescue in either case; but when 
written missives are used and any such misconception 
arises, there is no one to correct it,” for since the 


* In connexion with this, To Philip 25-26 should be read. 
> Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 275 §, 
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BonOjoovrds eat. od pv GAN ered?) od péd- 
Aes abtav écecfar Kpiris, moAAas éeAridas exw 
favynoecba A€yovtas Huds Te TOV SedvTwv- Hyob- 
joar yap amdoas adévra oe tas duoxepelas Tas 
mpoeipnpevas adrais tats mpageor mpooggew Tov 
voor. 

4 Kairor twés 7dn pe Tdv ool wAnovacdvTwr 
éxfoBety emexeipnoay, A€yovres Ws ad Tods per 
KoAakevovras TYyLds, THY 5é aupPovrevdvTwy KaTa- 
dpoveis. eyw S ei perv amedexdunv tovs Adyous 
tovrous éxeivwy, ToAAjy av yovylay etyov: viv & 
otdeis dv pe Teiceer, Ws oldy 7 ati ToaobTOV Kal 
Th yvopn Kat tais mpakeou SveveyKeiv, dv py Tes 
Tov pev pabhryns, Tov 8 dkpoarys, Tav dS” ebpeTHs 
yevnrar, Kai mavraydbey mpocaydynrat Kal ovda- 
déEnrar, dv dv oldv 7” eoriv doxjoa thy abrot 
dudvouay. 

5 "EmppOnv pev obv émoréAdev cor dia Tadra. 
Aéyew 5€ pddAw epi peydAwy mpaypdtwr Kai 
mept dy ovderi tav Cavrwy aKotcat paGArov 7) coi 
TMpOOoHnKEl. KOL Hn} voice pe mpoOvprs ovrw oe 
mapaKanrely, iva yevn ovyypdpparos dKpoarns: ov 
yap ovr” eya Tuyxdven puroripws StaKeiperos 
mpos Tas emdei€ets ore od AavOdvers Huds Ady 

6 mAjpyns @v TaY ToLovTwWY. pos dé TOUTOLS KaKEiVO 
maou pavepov, Ott TOs pev emdci~ews Seopevors at 
mavnyupers apporrovaw, éxet yap av Tis év mei- 
ato THY abTob Svvayw Siaameipeer, tois b€ dta- 
mpdgacbai TH Bovdopévors m™pos Todrov Siadexréov, 
Gotis TaxvaTa péAder Tas mpders emiTedciv Tas 
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TO DIONYSIUS, 3-6 


writer is not at hand, the defender is lacking. Never- 
theless, since you are to be the judge in this matter, 
I have great hope that I shall prove to be saying 
something of value, as I think you will disregard all 
the difficulties just mentioned and will direct your 
attention to the matters themselves. 

And yet, certain persons who have been admitted 
to your presence have attempted to frighten me, 
saying that while you honour flatterers, you despise 
those who offer you advice. If I had believed their 
words, I should have remained quiet ; but as it is, 
no one could persuade me that it is possible that a 
man should so surpass others in both judgement and 
action, unless he has become a learner, a listener, 
and a discoverer, and has drawn to himself and col- 
lected from every possible source those means which 
will enable him to exercise his own intellectual ability. 

It was for these reasons, then, that I have been 
moved to write you. I intend to speak to you about 
important matters, matters about which no living 
person may more fittingly hear than you. And do 
not think that I am earnestly urging yon in this way 
that you may become a listener to a rhetorical com- 
position ; for I am not, as it happens, in a mood to 
seek glory through rhetorical show-pieces, nor am 
I unaware that you on your part are sated with such 
offerings. Furthermore, one thing is evident to all, 
that while our public festivals offer fitting occasions 
to those who want to make an oratorical display (for 
there, in the presence of the greatest numbers, they 
may spread the fame of their eloquence abroad), yet 
those who wish to bring some serious thing to pass 
should address the man who is likely most promptly 
to accomplish in deed that which the word has pro- 
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Tadd Tot Adyou SyAwbeicas. «i pev odv pd TLE 
tav méAewr eionyovpnv, mpos Tovs eKelvns Tpo- 
coT@ras Tovs Adyous av ero.ovpnv: ereid7) 8’ brép 
THs Tav “EAAjvwv owrnpias mapeckevacpar cup- 
Bovdevew, mpds tiv” dv Sixatdrepov Siarexbeinv 

[406] } mpds Tov mpwrevovta Tob yevous Kal peylorny 
éxovra. Strap ; 

8 Kat pay ot” Gxatpers pavnodpeBa peprnpevot 
Trepi Touro. Ore pev yap AaKedaipdviot THY 
dpyn elyov, oB paddwov Hv éemyseAnOAvat cor TeV 
mept TOV TOTov Tov HerEepov, ovde TovToLs evayTia 
mpdtrewv dua Kat KapynSoviots moepetv émetdy) 
be Aaxedaipdrioe bev odrw mparrovow aor’ 
dyanav, Hv Thy xwpav tiv attav éxwow, 9 8 
quetépa mAs Wddws dv adriy cow trapdoxot 
ouvaywrilouevny, el Te mpdtTois brép THs “EAAd- 
dos ayabdv, mas dv mapatéoot KadXiwy Kaipos Tod 

~ 2 
viv cou Tapavros ; 

9 Kai pa} Bavpdons, el pojre Snnjyopav pajre 
orparnyav pir’ dddws Suvdorns av ovTws een 
Bpibes atpopat mpaypa Kal Sdvoiy emx erp Toiv 
peyiorow, tb7ép te THs “EAAdSos Adyew Kal aot 
ovpBovrever. eyw yap Tob pev mpdrrew Te TOV 
Koway edOds eLéatnv, dv ds 8€ mpoddoes Todd dv 
épyov «in por Adyew, THs 5é madevoews THs THV 





@ Cf. To Philip 12-13, for the same sentiment. 
> This statement seems to indicate that the spirit of uni- 
versal Hellenism was growing. 
¢ But in Yo Philip 65 Isocrates, in scathing language, 
disparages Dionysius. 
@ For these sentiments see Jo Philip 81, where Jsocrates 
specifically refers to this letter. 
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TO DIONYSIUS, 7-9 


posed.? No, if I were offering advice to some par- 
ticular state, I should address its leading men, but 
since I have determined to give counsel looking to 
the salvation of all Hellenes, to whom could I more 
appropriately address myself than to him who is the 
foremost of our race ® and the possessor of the greatest 
power ?¢ 

In truth, it will be seen that not inopportunely 
I make mention of these matters. For when the 
Lacedaemonians were in power, it was not easy for 
you to take upon yourself the responsibility for the 
affairs in our region, nor to oppose the Lacedae- 
monians and at the same time fight the Carthaginians. 
But now, when the Lacedaemonians are in such a 
plight that they are content if they can remain in 
possession of their own land, and when our city would 
gladly join with you as ally in any struggle that you 
should care to make in behalf of the welfare of 
Greece, how could there befall a more favourable 
opportunity than that which now presents itself to 
you ? 
: Do not think it strange? that I, who am not an 
orator who moves public assemblies, nor a leader of 
armies, nor otherwise a man of power, am under- 
taking so difficult an affair and am attempting two 
of the most serious things—to speak on behalf of 
Greece and at the same time to give counsel to you. 
Yor at the beginning of my career I stood aloof from 
participation in public affairs (the reasons for this 
would be tedious to relate),° but of that culture 


* Isocrates states that a weak voice and a lack of assurance 
prevented him from entering upon a public career. These 
disabilities are frequently mentioned by the writer, ¢.¢., 
Panath. 9-10; Epist. 8.7 (obre yap dwviv Eoxov ixaviv obre 
réApav); To Philip 81; cf. General Introd., Vol. I, p. xix. 
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fev puxp@v Katadpovovons, Tav Sé peyadAwy 
édixveiobar Tmerpwyevns odk av daveiny dpo.pos 

10 yeyevnevos. wor’ ovdev aToTOV, El TL THY aUpL- 
hepovrwy ideiv dv pardov Suvynbeiny trav cikA pev 

f #: x , > , 
modTevopevur, preyddnv dé ddfav cidnddtwv. 
SnAdooper 5 ovK eis avaBodds, et Twos a&tou 
, ca > 2 > ~ € é 

Tuyxdvopev évtes, GAN ex ta&v pyOjcecbas ped- 
Aovtwv ... 
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TO DIONYSIUS, 9-10 


which contemns the petty things and attempts to 
achieve the great things I should not be found to 
be entirely destitute. Consequently, it would not 
be surprising if I should be better able to see some- 
thing to our advantage than those whose public life 
has been but guesswork, though they have acquired 
great renown. And so, without further delay, but 
from what will presently be said, I shall make it 
clear whether I really am worth listening to. 


oo 
=I 
K) 


LEPTER 2. “TO -PHIEIP. I 





INTRODUCTION 


In the collection of Letters of lsocrates two (Epistles 2 
and 3) are addressed to Philip. 

In Letter 2, Isocrates rebukes King Philip of 
Macedon, recently wounded in fighting barbarians, 
for his recklessness in unnecessarily assuming per- 
sonal risks in war. Now Philip was occupied with a 
Thracian war from 342 to 339 B.c. and it is obvious 
from the tone of the letter, and the references to 
the friendly relations between Athens and Philip, 
that the war between Athens and Macedon, declared 
in 340 s.c., had not broken out. Furthermore, in 
§ 20 of the letter, the orator refers to recent relations 
between Philip and the Thessalians which were 
effected in 342 B.c. In consequence, this letter may 
be assigned to the year 342 B.c. ¢ 

After counselling Philip to greater prudence in 
warfare, Isocrates appeals for more amicable rela- 
tions between Macedon and Athens, and suggests 
that Philip should lead a common Greek expedition 
against Persia. 


@ Blass gives the end of the year 342 b.c., as does Jebb. 
Mathieu, /soerate, Philippe et Lettres & Philippe 39 prefers 
the latter part of 344 B.c. 


2. OIAINNOI 


1406] Ofda pev oti mdvres cidfact mAciw ydpw exew 
Tols émawovow 7 Tois cvpPovAedovaw, ddAws Te 
[407] Kay ra Kedevabeis emixerph Ths Tobro mov. eya 
: et pev pay Kal Tporepov er dyxavov cou Tapy- 
veKass preva TONS | evvoias, && dv eddxets prow Ta 
TpémovTa pddeor” av cavT@ mparrew, icws ovo 
dv viv énexelpoww drodaivesbas epi! t&v aol 
2 ovpBeBnxdrov: émrewdy) be mpoewhopny ppovrilew 
tav adv Tpayparey kal Tis modews EveKa THS 
épavtod Kal T&v GAAwv ‘EM ijpev, alcxuvbeinr 
av, et wept pev TOV Arrov dvayKkaiwy dawoipny cor 
ovpBeBovreukas, trép bé TOY pGAAov KateTerydv- 
Tw pndéva Adyov Tovoipny, Kai Tabr’ eidws exetva. 
pev onép dd&qs ovra, ° Tatra 8 dep Tis offs cwr7- 
pias, is. GAuywopeiv dmaaw é€do0€as Tois dxovoact 
3 Tas mept aod prbeicas PAaadnpias. oddeis yap 
éorw, dores od KaTéyvw TpomteTéorepov ge Kwdu- 
vevew 7) BactAiKwrepov, Kai waAAdv cot perc TeV 
mept THY avopiay éraivwy 7 TOv dAwy mpaypdtwr. 
€ott 8 cpoiws alcxypov mepiordvTwy Te TOV 
morepinv pu Stvaddpovta yevéoBar t&v dAdwy, 





2 Cf. Epist. 9. 6. 
» A reference to the orator’s discourse To Philip (cf. 
Vol. I, pp. 244 ff, L.C.L.). 
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LETTER 2. TO PHILIP, I 


I xxow that all men are accustomed to be more 
grateful to those who praise them than to those who 
give them counsel,* especially if one offers his advice 
unbidden. And if I had not on a former occasion ? 
given you with most kindly intent such counsel as 
I believed would lead to a course of action worthy of 
one in your position, perhaps even now I should not 
be undertaking to declare my view concerning what 
has happened to you. But since I then did decide 
to concern myself with your affairs, in the interests 
of my own state and of the other Greeks as well, I 
should be ashamed if, when comparatively unimport- 
ant things were the issue, Jam known to have offered 
you advice, yet now I should have nothing to say 
concerning more urgent matters, particularly since I 
realize that in the former case your reputation alone 
was at stake, whereas at present it is your personal 
safety, which you have been thought to esteem too 
lightly by all who heard the abusive reproaches 
directed against you. In truth there is no one who 
has not condemned you as being more reckless in as- 
suming risks than is becoming to a king, and as caring 
more for men’s praise of your courage than for the 
general welfare. For it is equally disgraceful, when 
your enemies threaten on every side, not to prove 
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ISOCRATES 


pndepuds te cuptecovons dvdyxns abrov éuBadreiv 

els TotoUTous aydvas, év ols katopbacas ev oddev 
x“ > ‘ 

dv yoda péya dtamenpaypévos, reAcuTHoas 5€ Tov 
/ bs ‘ 

Blov dracav dv tiv brdpxovoay evdatpoviay ovr- 
~ iS 4 Xi: *. « f 1 , 
aveires. xpi) dé pi KaAds dmdoas broAapBavew 
Tas év rois moAdmous TeAeuTas, GAAG Tas per Urrep 
THs Tatpisos Kal Tav yovewy Kal trav matdwr 

hi , > rf A A ~ re f £ 
éraivwy a€ias, Tas b€ Tadrd Te mdvTa PAaTTovoas 

\ A 
Kal Tas mpdgets Tas mpdTepov KaTwplwpévas 
KarappuTaivovoas alicxypas voile Kal devyev 
ws aitias modAjs dbofias yeyvopevas. 

‘H “a bé / a fa] ‘ 5X 

yodpat 5€ cor ouppépew pupetobar Tas odes, 
év tpdrov Sioixobat Ta Tepi Tods ToAgLOUS. a7Ta- 
oa yap, drav otpardmedov exméumwow, ciwbact 
TO Kowwov Kat Td PovAevcopevov Urép THY eveoTud- 
% > f f A 4 fA x. 

Tw ets dapdrcav Kabiordvar 516 87 cupBaiver wn 
puds drvxlias cuprecovons avnpho8ar Kai rH 

bs + ~ > BS A € ia ao 
Svvapu adrav, ddAdka moAAas brodéepery SvvacGar 
cvuppopas Kai mdAw adtas ex TodTwr dvadapBdverv. 
6 Kat o€ Set cxomeiv, Kal pndev peilov ayaldy ris 
cwrnptas dmoAauBdvew, tva Kal ras vikas Tas 
ovpPawotcas Kata Tpdrrov StouKhs Kal Tas atuxtas 
Tas cupmmrovoas etavopbodv divn. ious 8 av 
kai Aakedaysovious mept Tis Tav Bactléwv ow- 
aypias moAAny émyséAccay mrovovpévous. Kal Tods 
évdotordtous TOV Todtdv didaxas aira&v Kab- 


1 gal rds . . . Svvy is added by [T': Blass omits, as does 
Mathieu. 





@ The many wounds suffered in battle by Philip are vividly 
related by Demosthenes, De Corona 67. 
> The sentiment is a commonplace in early Greek elegiac 
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TO PHILIP, I. 3-6. 


yourself superior to all the rest, and, when no urgent 
need has arisen, to hurl yourself into combats of such 
a kind that, if you succeeded, you would have accom- 
plished nothing of importance, but if you lost your 
life, you would have destroyed all your present good 
fortune. Not every death in war must be regarded 
as honourable; on the contrary, although when death 
is incurred for fatherland, for parents, and for children 
it is worthy of praise,? yet when it brings harm to 
all of these and tarnishes the brilliance of past suc- 
cesses, it should be thought disgraceful and should 
be avoided as being the cause of great discredit. 

I think that you would profitably imitate the 
fashion in which our city-states conduct the business 
of warfare. They all are accustomed, when they send 
forth an army, to take measures to secure the safety 
of the government and of the authority which is to 
decide what is to be done in the emergency. In 
consequence, if a single mischance befalls, their 
power is not also wholly destroyed ; on the contrary, 
they can sustain many misfortunes and again recover 
their strength. This principle you too should take 
into consideration, and consider no blessing more 
important than your safety, in order that you may 
not only duly make use of the victories which may 
be yours but also may rectify the mischances that 
may befall you. You might observe that the Lace- 
daemonians also are extremely solicitous for the 
safety of their kings,” and appoint the most distin- 
guished of the citizens as their bodyguards, and that 


poetry; ef. the fragments of the verse of Callinus and 
‘Tyrtaeus. 
¢ For this example see Isocrates, On the Peace 143 and 
To Philip 80. 
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taravras, ols aicyidv éorw éxeivous TeAcuTHoavTas 

7 mepudeiv } Tas domidas dmoBadcty. aAAd pry odd’ 
éxetva. ce AéAnOev ad HépEn re TH KaradovAdca- 
aba Tods “EAAnvas Bovdnbévre Kal Kipp T@ Tijs 
Baotreias dupeoByrijoavre guvemecev. 6 pev yap 
THAKavTaLs ATTAIs Kal cup opais TepuTreacv, 
irixas ovdets oldev dAXous yevopevas, dud TO Trepe- 
movjoat Ty abrot poxty THY te PBactrciay kar- 
éoxe Kal Tots mat Tots abrod Tapéduxe Kal Ty 
"Aotay otTw Subanoev Wore pndev Hrrov adriy 

8 elvae poBepav Trois "EMqaow  ™porepor: Kdpos 
bé vinous dmacav THY Baorréws Sdvapiv Kal 
Kparnoas av Tay Tpayparev, el a Sud THY ad- 

* 
Tob mpoTéresav, od pdvov abrov ameaTépynce 
THALKAUTHS Suvaoreias, dAAa Kal Tods ovvarodon- 
Ojoavras eis Tas éaxdras ouppopas KaTéoTNOEV. 
Exoue 8 av zopmdnbeis elmeiv ot peyddcov oTpaTo- 
Tedwy TPyEpdves yevopevor bua. TO mpodtadfaphvas 
ToAAds pupiadas abrois ouvamdrcoay. 

9 *Q»v evOupodpevov xp) EE} Tepay Thy dvdplav my 
per dvotas dAoyicrov Kat didorysias d.caipov 
yeyvonevny, pnde Today kwovvev idiwv dvaap- 
yovra Tais Povapxéas érépous addfous Kal orpa- 
TLTLKOUS ait@ mpocekeupioxey, nd” aptdAGoBax 
Tots 4 Biov SvoTvxoas arradrayhvar Bovropevors 7} 7 
po Bopopas évexa, pretCovos «ixf Tos xuddvous 

10 Tpoatpovpevots, pn” emBupely Touavrns dd€ys, 7s 
mooi Kal TOY “EM ivev Kal TOV BapBapwv Tuy- 
xdvovow, Gada. Tijs TnAiKkatrTns Td péyebos, iy 
HOvos av TeV viv ovTwv xrhoacbae Suv Beins: pnd 
dyanéy Xlav tas Tovavras dperds dv Kal Trois 


« Cf. To Philip 90. 
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TO PHILIP, I. 6-10 


for them it is a greater disgrace to suffer. the kings 
to meet death than to throw away their shields. 
And surely you are not unaware of what happened 
to Xerxes when he wished to enslave the Greeks and 
to Cyrus when he laid claim to the kingdom. Thus 
Xerxes, although he had suffered defeats and calami- 
ties of such magnitude the like of which have never 
been known to. befall other kings, because he pre- 
served his life, not only retained his throne and 
handed it over to his children, but also so administered 
Asia that it was no less formidable to the Greeks than 
before. Cyrus, however, after he had conquered all 
the military might of the king, would have gained 
mastery of the throne had it not been for his rash- 
ness, which caused him not only to forfeit that 
mighty empire, but brought his followers into ex- 
treme danger. And I could mention very many 
men who, becoming commanders of great armies, 
because they were slain before they need have died, 
brought destruction at the same time upon countless 
numbers of their followers. 

Bearing these examples in mind, you should not 
honour that courage which accompanies heedless 
folly and unseasonable ambition, nor, when so many 
hazards which are inherent in monarchy are at hand, 
should you devise for yourself still others that bring 
no glory and belong to the common soldier ; nor 
should you vie with those who wish to escape from 
an unhappy existence or who rashly incur danger in 
the hope of a higher wage ; nor should you desire 
such glory as many, both Greeks and barbarians, 
obtain, but rather that exalted renown which you 
alone of living men could win. Nor should you be 
enamoured of such virtues as even ignoble men share, 
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iA f 3 > > z - 3 ‘ n 
favros péreotw, GdAN éxeivas dv oddels av Tovn- 
pos Kowwrvyoerev* jundé Trovetabar moAguovs addfous 
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"EA ¢ } é ‘ a ‘A a a 
tAAnow dvrobeiEns mpds Ov xpy Todepety. 
il x NA an a n > tA G2 tX / 
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rovtois poBodpar tiv dxaipiay: Kal yap viv Kard 
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f > > > la ~ > é 
ovpyperpiav GAN eis Adyou piKos e€oxeiAas. 
Od pi adda Kaizep Tovrwy obrws exdvTwy ob 
1 Baowréa ov is added by Blass: ef. E'pist. 3. 5. 





@ The Persians, of course, are meant. 
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TO PHILIP, I. 10-14 


but only of those of which no base person may 
partake ; nor wage inglorious and difficult wars when 
honourable and easy ones are possible, nor those 
which will cause grief and anxiety to your closest 
friends and arouse great hope in your enemies, as 
even now you have done. Nay, as to the barbarians 
with whom you are now waging war, it will suffice 
you to gain the mastery over them only so far as to 
secure the safety of your own territory, but the king 
who is now called Great you will attempt to over- 
throw, that you may both enhance your own renown 
and may point out to the Greek world who the 
enemy is against whom they should wage war.* 

I should have greatly preferred to send you this 
letter befare your campaign in order that, had you 
heeded my advice, you might not have incurred so 
great danger, or if you had rejected it, I should not 
now seem to be advising that same caution which 
has already, because of the wound you received, been 
approved by all; but, instead, your misfortune would 
be bearing witness to the truth of what I had said 
about the matter. 

Although I have much more to say, because of 
the nature of the subject, I will cease ; for I think 
that you and the ablest® of your companions will 
readily add as much as you wish to what I have said. 
Besides, I fear my advice may be inopportune ; for 
even now I have unawares gradually drifted beyond ¢ 
the due proportions of a letter and run into a lengthy 
discourse. 

Nevertheless, although this is the case, I must not 


’ Cf. To Philip 19 for the same expression, 
* The same nautical figure is found in Areop. 18 and 
Antid. 268. 
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mapaAvemréov eoTi ta mepl Tis moAews, dAAG 
Teipatéov mapaKadéoar ce mpds THY olKELdTHTA 
Kal THY xphow adris. oluar yap moAXods elvar 
Tous dmayyeMovras Kal A€yovras ov Levov Ta, dvo~ 
Xepeorara T&v mept cob map” july elpnuevanv, aAAa 
Kal map’ abdtav mpooribevras: ois obK elds mpoo- 
15 dyew Tov voiv. Kal yap dy dromov movoins, ef TOV 
peev Sfpov Tov Hérepov ipeyous te padiws welBeTa 
tois duaBaArovow, adrtos S€ daivoto muaTevwy Tots 
Thy réxvny ravrny €xovot, Kal p17) yeyvebaxors ws 
dowrrep av tiv qoAw edaywyorepay bm0 TeV 
TUXOVTWY obcay dmopaivwat, TocovTw paddy cor 
aupdepdrvtws eyovcav adriv enidexvdovow. ei 
yap ot undev ayabor olol 7’ dvres Tovjoal Svampat- 
Tovrat Tots Adyous 6 Te av BovdAnfadaw, 7 mov oé 
ye poorer Tov TAeioT’ av epyy Suvdpevov ev- 
epyeThoae pendevos dmoruxetv rap par. 
16 “Hy yobpat dé Sely mpos peev Tous TUKPOS THs 
Toews Tyeev karnyopodvras exetvous dvrerar~ 
[410] reobat Tous TOVTA Tavayre’ elvau A€yovras Kal 
Tovs pte pretlov pyr? edAartov adr HoucnKéevar 
doKovTas: eye 3. oddev av etmouyu TowodTov: 
atoxuveiny yap ay, el TOY dAAwy pnde Tovs Beovs 
dvapapryTous elvat voplovroov adres ToALany 
Réyew, ws oddev TuTOP 7H TdAS Hpdv TweTANLpE- 
17 AnKev. od pv GA exe” Exw mepi adris eizetv, 
Ott xpnoyswrépay odk av evpots Tavrns ovre Tots 
"EMynow otre tots cots Tpaypacw: @ pddora 
mpooektéov Tov votv éariv. od yap povoy auv- 


1 ? > 9 Pe. Cc ~ fi Il 7 ‘orais 1 
mdvra tavavtt’ elvac Capps, following Corais: aavra te 
tabr’ elvas (IE) is read by Blass, although he thinks it cor- 
rupt: Post suggests zods omavd re tadr’ evar. 
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TO PHILIP, I. 14-17 


omit discussion of the affairs of the city of Athens ; 
on the contrary, I must try to urge you to cultivate 
friendly relations and intimaey with her. For I 
think there are many who report to you and tell you 
not only the most disparaging of the things said of 
you among us, but also add their own inventions ; 
but it is not reasonable for you to pay any attention 
to these persons. Tor you would in fact be acting 
ineonsistently if you should find fault with our people 
for lending a ready ear to your calumniators, but 
yourself should be found giving credence to those 
who praetise this art and should not perceive that 
the more easily influenced by nobodies such persons 
declare our city to be, the better suited to your ends 
they prove it. For if those who are powerless to be 
of any service to Athens can accomplish by words 
alone what they wish, surely it is right to expect 
that you, who are able in very deed to confer upon 
her the greatest benefits, would not fail to gain from 
us anything whatever. 

To the bitter accusers of our city I think I should 
place in contrast those who say that the very opposite 
is true, that is, those who assert that she has done no 
wrong at all, whether great or small. For my part, 
I would not make any such claim ; for I should be 
ashamed if, while men in general do not regard even 
the gods as blameless, | should dare to affirm that 
our city had never transgressed at all.t Neverthe- 
less, this I can say of Athens—that you could not 
find a city more useful to all the Greeks and to your 
enterprises ; and to this fact you should give your 
special attention. For not only as your ally would 


4 This statement is repeated in Panath. 64, where Isocrateé 
says of it, ‘‘ as I have already said in another place.” 
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20 


21 


ISOCRATES 


aywrelopuévyn ylyvoir’ av airia co. moAA@y ayabav, 
GAAa Kai diticds éxew Soxodaa pdvov: rovs TE 
yap vid col viv dvras pdov dv Karéyols, ef pn- 
Seutav Exorey dtootpodyy, Tay te BapBdpwy ods 
BovAnbeins Oatrov dv Katacrpépato. Kalro. mOs 
ot xpy mpoldipuws dpéyecba Tis TovadTns cdvoias, 
dv qv od pdvov tiv tadpyovoay apynv aoda- 
Ads KableEeis, dAAa Kal wodAny érépay axwddvus 
mpookTyice; Oavpalw 8’ dco Tav Tas Suvdpers 
exovrwy Ta pev Tov Eevirevouevwv atpardomeda 
pucboivra. Kal ypypata moAAd Samavadct, cuv- 
evddres Ort mAclous HOiKnKe THY mMoTEevadvrav 
avtois 7) cdowKke, Thy 5é méAW THY THALKAUTHY 
Svvapuv KexTnpevny pty Tep@vrar Oepamevewv, 4) 
Kal play éxdoTyv Td méAewr Kal ovuTacaYy Ty 
‘EAAdSa modAdKis Oy oéowKev. evOvuod 8 dru 
moAdots Kadds BeBovAetcbat Soxets St duxaiws 
Kéxypyoat Oerradois kal cupdepdvrws éxetvots, 
avipdow ove edperaxerpiorots, aAAd peyadoysdyots 
Kal ordcews peotots. xph Tolvuy Kal mepl Huds 
metipaobar yiyveobal ce To.brov, emordpevov bri 
Ti perv xwdpay Oerradrol, THY dé Sdvapuv ets 
Gpopov cou Tuyxdvopev éxovres, Hv eK TavTOS TpO- 
mov Cites mpocayayéobat. moAv yap KaA\ov éore 
Tas edvolas Tas TOV mdéAcwr aipely Ta TELyn. Ta 
pev yap Tovatra Tay Epywv od pdvov exe dOdvov, 
GAG Kat TOY ToLodTwy Tiv aitiav Tois oTpato- 
médots dvariOeacu aw 5é€ rds olkedTyTas Kal 





@ Cf. To Philip 129, where three examples are given— 
‘Marathon, Salamis, and Cnidus. 
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TO PHILIP, I. 17-21 


she bring about many advantages to you, but even 
if she merely was believed to be on friendly terms 
with you. For you might then more casily keep in 
subjection those who are now under your sway, if 
they should have no refuge, and of the barbarians 
you could more quickly conquer any you should wish. 
Yet is there any reason why you should not eagerly 
grasp at a relationship of goodwill such that you 
will hold securely not only your present dominion, 
but also without risk aequire another great one? I 
marvel that so many who maintain great forces hire 
mereenary armies and expend so much money on 
them, although they know that such help has been 
the cause of greater injury than of salvation to those 
who relied upon them, and have made no effort to 
gain the friendship of a city which possesses such 
power that it has ere now often saved every Hellenic 
state and indeed all Greece.* Consider, too, that to 
many you appear to have been well advised because 
your treatment of the Thessalians ® has been just and 
advantageous to them, although they are a people 
not easy to handle, but high-spirited and seditious. 
You should, therefore, endeavour to show yourself 
equally prudent towards us also, knowing as you do 
that, while the Thessalians have the territory next 
to you, it is we who are next to you in strength and 
influence, and that is what you should seek in every 
way to win for yourself. For it is a mueh greater 
glory to eapture the goodwill of cities than their 
walls °; for achievements like the latter not only en- 
gender ill-will, but men attribute the credit for them 
to your armies; yet if you are able to win friend- 
> Cf. To Philip 20. 
¢ Vor this sentiment ef. To Philip 68. 
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x > 4 , ~ Ld A A 
tas ebvoias KTHoacba duvnffs, dmavres THY aT 
didvoray éerrawéoovrat. 

rs > v4 t ” 4 ~ 

22 Aukaiws 8 dv prot morevos ols elpnKa mepi Tis 

[411] 7dAcws davijcopar yap ovte KodaKevery adbri ev 
cal 4 3 , 3 A ~ La > 

tots Adyots eificpévos, dAAG mAcioTa mavTwY ém- 

TeTYLNKWS, OUT’ ED Tapa Tots TOAAOIS Kal Tois ciKT 

, 4 > 3 a é , ee 3 

doxiudlovar pepdpevos, GAN’ dyvoovpevos bn’ ad- 

Tav Kal POovovpevos wWarep at. TAI tocodrov 

dtaddpopey, OT. mpos o€ prev dia rHV Sdvapuw Kat 

* * f Lg wv i > > f fa 
Thy evoamoviay o’tws e€xovor, mpds 8° epé, Sidre 
mpooTo.ovpat 76 BéAriov adtayv dpoveiv Kat mAelous 
.g ~ 2 \ i ‘2 na t 
opa@ow epol diadrdéyecOar Bovdopevovs } odiaw 

> nn > id ee, cia © é Lats 

23 abrots. 7BovAduny 8 dv huiv dpolas pddiov elvar 
tiv Sd€av nv éxopev map’ avrois diadedyew. viv 
dé od pev od yadrerds, Tv BovdnOis, adryy Suadv- 

> bf za > td Mi 4, 4 ~ \ kee 
gets, esol 8 dvayKn Kal dua 7d yipas Kal d:” adda 
\ an ~ 
moda orépyew rots Tapodow. 

24 Od ofS’ 6 tu Set mAciw Aéyew mAHV ToGodTOV, 
¢ , > A , \ \ > if 
67 Kaddy €or. tiv Bactrelay Kal riv eddaypoviay 

A ~ lod ~ 
Thv Undpxovoay vyiv mapaxarabéobar rH TadV 
‘EAAjvev edvota. 
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TO PHILIP, I. 21-24 


ships and goodwill, all will praise the wisdom shown . 
by you. 

You may well believe me in what I have said con- 
cerning Athens; for you will find that I have not 
been accustomed to flatter her in my discourses ; 
on the contrary, more than anyone else I have 
censured her*; nor am I highly esteemed by the 
masses or by those who form their opinions offhand, 
but, like yourself, Iam misunderstood and disliked 
by them. But we are dissimilar in this, that they 
are thus disposed toward you because of your power 
and prosperity, but toward me because I lay claim 
to a wisdom greater than their own, and they see 
that more people wish to converse with me than 
with themselves. I could wish that it were equally 
easy for us both to dispel the prejudice in which we 
are held by these ; but as it is, you will put an end 
to it without difficulty if you wish, but I must be 
content with the standing I now have because of my 
old age and for many other reasons. 

I know not what more I need to say, except this 
only—that it will be a fine thing for you to entrust 
your royal power and your existing prosperity into 
the keeping of the goodwill of the Hellenic race. 


@ For example, in his On the Peace 13-14, and in other 
sections of that discourse. 
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LETTER 3 “TO PHUGIE. UI 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus short letter to Philip was written in the autumn 
of 338 B.c., not long after the Athenian defeat at 
Chaeronea. Isocrates was ninety-cight years of age, 
in feeble health, and died shortly thereafter. It is 
the latest of all his extant writings. 

Again the orator urges Philip, with a united Hellas, 
to undertake a military expedition against Asia and 
the Persians, a theme dear to his heart and already 
expounded at length in the Panegyricus (380 B.c.) 
and in his discourse J'o Philip (346 B.c.). 

The authenticity of this letter has been questioned, 
on insufficient grounds, by some scholars.* It is 
accepted by Blass, Jebb, and Mathieu. 

4 ¢.g., Wilamowitz, A. Schaefer, and K. Miinscher. For 
a recent and complete discussion see L. F. Smith, The 


Genuineness of the Ninth and Third Letters of Isocrates 
(1940), See also the General Introd. to the Letters. 
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3. OIATTINTQI 


[411] "Eyo Suede Ony pev Kal mpos *Avrimarpov Tepe 
TE ray Th monet Kal TOV doi ouppepovTay e€ap- 
KourTus, ws epavrov énebov, 7BovdnOny d€ Kai 
mpos oe yparpat mepi av jot SoKel mpaxréov elva., 
pera TH etpiyny, TapamAjove pev tots ev Tai 
Ady Yeypapipevors, mond oe exelveov ouvropwrepa. 

2 Kar’ éexeivov pev yap Tov xpovov ouveBovdcvor 
os xp?) diadAdEavrd ce THY modw THY TpeTepay 
Kal THY Aaxedaysovienv kal Thy OnBatew Kal THY 
*Apyeiwy eis dpovovay Katacrioat tovs “EAAnvas, 
Hyovpevos, av Tas MpoeaTwaas TdAEts TEloNS OUTY) 
dpovety, Taxéws Kal tas aAdas émakoAovOyjceww. 

[412] rove prev otv GAdos Hv Katpds, viv dé oupBEBnKe 
pyxeére Seiv weifew: 81a yap Tov aydaiva TOV yeyeryn- 
pévov hvaykaopévor tmavtes elolv ed ppovety Kal 
rouTwy émbupeiv dv daovootai ce BovrAccPau 
mparrev Kat A€yew, ws Sef mavoapevous Tijs 
pavias Kal THs mAcovegias, hv érowdvrTo mpos 
aAAnAous, «fs TH ’Aciav Tov Tédenov e€eveyKeiv. 

3 Kal qroAAoL avvOdvovrat Tap” épod TOTE POV ey oot 
* Antipater, to whom_ Letter 4 is addressed, trusted 
minister of Philip, had been the Macedonian envoy to 
Athens for the Peace of Philocrates (346 B.c.) and was again 


in Athens in connexion with peace preliminaries after 
Chaeronea. 
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LETTER 3. TO PHILIP, II 


I nave discussed with Antipater ¢ the course which 
is expedient for our city and for you, at sufficient 
length, I am convinced ; but I wished to write to 
you also regarding the action which I think should 
be taken after the conclusion of peace, and while 
this advice is similar to that in my discourse,” it is, 
however, expressed much more concisely. 

At that time, you recall, I counselled you that, 
after you had reconciled our city with Sparta, Thebes, 
and Argos, you should bring all the Greeks into con- 
cord, as I was of opinion that if you should persuade 
the principal cities to be favourably inclined to such 
a course, the others also would quickly follow. At 
that time, however, the state of affairs was different, 
and now it has come to pass that the need of per- 
suasion no longer exists; for on account of the 
battle © which has taken place, all are compelled to 
be prudent and to desire that which they surmise 
you wish to do and to say, namely, that they must 
desist from the madness and the spirit of agerandize- 
ment, which they were wont to display in their 
relations with each other, and must carry the war 
into Asia. Many inquire of me whether I advised 


> To Philip, written in 346 B.c. 
© The battle of Chaeronea, autumn of $38 z.c., where the 
Athenian army was crushed by the phalanxes of Macedon. 
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ISOCRATES 


mapyveoa moveiofar riv oTpateiay THY emt Tods 
BapBdpous H cob Scavonbevros ouveimov' ey 8° 
ovK €idévat pev pnp TO capes, od yap ovyyeyevij- 
abai cou mporepov, od pay GAN oleofar o€ pev 
eyvwxévat Tept TodTwy, eye S€ ovveipyKévar Tais 
aais émbuptas. tabra 8 aKkovovres éb€ovTd pov 
mavres TapaKkedevecbal aor Kai mporpémew emt TOV 
adrav tovrwy pévew, ws oddémor’ av yevoyevwv 
ore Kaddudvery epyov ott wdeAwrépwr Tois 
“EAMnow ovr’ év Kaup@ padov mpaxOnoopevev. 

4 Ki pev otv elxov Tay adriy Sdvap rep. mpo- 
TEpov, Kal py TavTdracw Hv drrerpy Kos, ovK av 
& emuaTodjs Siedeyouy, dAAa mapay avros Tmap- 
csEvvov dv o¢€ Kat mapexdAovy emi Tas mpageus 
ravras. vov 8 bs Stvapae mapakeAevopat cou Hy 
KarapeAjoat Touro, mplv av réAos embjs adrois. 
€ore dé mpds pe dAdo Tt THY GvTWY dadijorws €, éxyew 
od Kaddv, ai yap petpiornres mapa Tots 7oAAois 
eddoxipober, SoEns S€ peydAns Kal Kadijs emupeiy 
kal pndémor’ epumimacbac TpoorjKet Tots TOAD THY 

5 ddAwy SceveyKotow: dep coi oupBeBnker. Hyod 
b€ 768 ew dvurépBAnrov adriy Kal T@v gol 
Temparyjeveny agiav, drav tods pev BapBdpous 
avayKaons etwrevery rots “EAAqat adi TOV cot 
owvaywriaapevoy, Tov Se Baowréa Tov voy (heya 
mpooayopevdpevov Toujons Tobro mparrew 6 71 dv 
ad mpootdrtys. oddev yap éoras Aoemov Ere TARY 
Gedv yevéoOa. rtaira 8€ Karepydoacbat Todd 





@ Tsocrates was 98 years of age at this time and died soon 
after writing this letter. 
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TO PHILIP, IL. 3-5 


you to make the expedition against the barbarians 
or whether it was your idea and I concurred. I reply 
that I do not know for certain, since before then I 
had not been acquainted with you, but that I sup- 
posed that you had reached a decision in this matter 
and that I in my speech had fallen in with your 
desires. On hearing this, all entreated me to encour- 
age you and to exhort you to hold fast to this same 
resolution, since they believe that no achievement 
could be more glorious, more useful to the Greeks, 
or more timely than this will be. 

If I possessed the same vigour which I formerly 
had and were not utterly spent with years,* I should 
not be speaking with you by letter, but in your 
presence should myself be spurring and summoning 
you to undertake these tasks. But even as it is, I 
do exhort you, as best I can, not to put these matters 
aside until you bring them to a successful conclu- 
sion. To have an insatiate desire for anything else 
in the world is ignoble—for moderation is generally 
esteemed—but to set the heart upon a glory that is 
great and honourable, and never to be satiated with 
it, befits those men who have far excelled all others.® 
And that is true of you. Be assured that a glory 
unsurpassable and worthy of the deeds you have 
done in the past will be yours when you shall compel 
the barbarians—all but those who have fought on 
your side—to be serfs of the Greeks, and when you 
shall force the king who is now called Great to do 
whatever you command. For then will naught be 
left for you except to become a god.° And to accom- 


> Cf. To Philip 135. 
¢ For this extravagant statement cf. To Philip 113-114 


and 151. 
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ISOCRATES 


piov earw ek TOv mapévtwy 7 mpocAbeivy emt tiv 
SBvapey Kal Thy ddgav aw vov exes, ex THs Bact- 
Aelas THs ef dpxas bplv raphdoys. 

Xdpw oe exw TO YIP TavTny povny, éru mpo- 

hyayer els Tobr6 prov TOV Biov, aol” a véos av 
dtevoovpny Kal ypadew emexeipouv ev Te TH Tavn- 
yupk® Adyw kal TO mpds o€ TepdIévT, Tabra viv 
To pev HON yryvopeva dia TOV odv ehopO mpafewr, 
ra 8 eAmilw yevyocaba. 


6 
[413] | 





¢ The same statement is found in Yo Philip 115. 

> The Panegyricus was published in 380 n.c.  Isocrates 
was then 56 years of age, but had begun its composition 
many years before. 
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TO PHILIP, II. 5-6 


plish all this from your present status is much easier 
for you than it was for you to advance to the power 
and renown you now possess from the kingship which 
you had in the beginning.* 

I am grateful to my old age for this reason alone, 
because it has prolonged my life to this moment, 
so that the dreams of my youth, which I attempted 
to commit to writing both in my Panegyricus © and in 
the discourse which was sent to you, I am now seeing 
in part already coming to fulfilment through your 
achievements and in part I have hopes of her future 
realization.°¢ 


* See General Introd., Vol. I, p. x. 
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LETTER 4: “TO ANTIPATER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis is the most informal and personal of the Letters 
of Isocrates. It is a letter of recommendation to 
Antipater,? regent of Macedonia in Philip’s absence, 
whose acquaintance Isocrates had made in Athens 
on the several occasions when Antipater had been 
sent as Macedonian envoy. 

The letter is written on behalf of a certain Diodotus, 
a pupil of Isocrates, and for the son of Diodotus, who 
are not known otherwise. The protection and favour 
of Antipater are solicited and the good character, 
frankness, and usefulness of Diodotus are emphasized. 

The authenticity of the letter has been challenged, 
without good reason, on stylistic grounds, because 
of its informality and the occurrence of a few rare 
and colloquial words and expressions. That the 
letter is genuine is maintained by Blass, Jebb, 
Drerup, and Mathieu.* 

The date is indicated in the first sentence—‘ now 
when we are at war with you ’—as being soon after 
the renewal of war between Philip and Athens in 
340, or 339 B.c. 


@ See Epist. 3. 1, note. 

> ¢.9., ALyupesTarov (§ 4, see note); cwpdzeov (“ poor body ” 
§ 11), and drra oivy (§ 11). 

¢ Cf. General Introd. to the Letters, Vol. III, L.C.L. 
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4. ANTITIATPQI 


{413} "Eyo, xatzep émeKivduvov map’ Tuiv ovtTos eis 
Makedoviay méumev emorodAnv, ob pdvov viv ore 
Tore pobpev T™pos opas, GAAGd. Kal Tis etpyyys ovens, 
Opus ypdrfan mpos oé mpoetAdpiny mepl Avoddrou, 
dikatov elvat vopiteny dmavras pev mepl mood 
mrovetoBau Tovs epavT@ mem AnovaKdras Kab yeyern 
pevous agtous Her, ovx Kora bé TooTOV Kal bua 
THY edvotay TH els pas kat Sua TH adAny ém- 

2eikerav. pradiora pev ody 7BovaAduny av adrov 
ovorabiivat cot bv Typaov: jemeuo} bé 60° érepov 
évreTuxnKe cot, Aowrdv cori por paprupiaau Tept 
avrob Kal BeBardoou Thy yeyevnuevny aUuT@ 7pos 
oé yrOow. épol yap moMey wat mravrobamdy 
ouyyeyernpevov dvopav Kat dd€as évieow peydhas 
exOvTev, TOY pev dMuv a damdvreov of pév Twves mrept 
avrov Tov Adyor, ot b€ mrepi 76 Savon Ofvac Kat 
mpagar dewvol yeyovacw, of oo emi peev rob Biov 
ocbppoves kal yaptevres, mpos bé Tas aMas xpyoets 
3 xai Siaywyas advets tavrdracw: odtos 8° ovTws 





@ War between Athens and Macedon had recommenced 
in 340 B.c. 

> This Diodotus is otherwise unknown. 

¢ For Isocrates’ pupils, who became famous, see General 
Introd., Vol. I, p. xxix, L.C.L. Some of these were the 
orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and Hypereides; the historians 
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LETTER 4. TO ANTIPATER 


AttuoueH it is dangerous for us here in Athens to 
send a letter to Macedonia, not only now when we 
are at war with you,? but even in time of peace, 
nevertheless I have decided to write to you concern- 
ing Diodotus,? as J think it only right to esteem highly 
all those who have been my pupils and who have 
shown themselves worthy disciples, and not the least 
among them this man both because of his devotion 
to me and of the general probity of his character. 
I wish that if possible I might have been the means 
of his introduction to you; since, however, he has 
already met you through the kindness of others, it 
remains for me to give my testimony concerning him 
and to strengthen the acquaintance which he already 
has with you. For although many men of various 
countries have been my pupils® and some of these 
are of great repute, and while of all the others 
some have proved to be distinguished for eloquence 
alone, and others in intellect and in practical affairs, 
and still others have indeed been men of sobriety 
of life and cultivated tastes, but for general useful- 
ness in the practical affairs of life utterly devoid of 
natural ability, yet Diodotus has been endowed with 


Ephorus and Theopompus; the philosopher Speusippus; and 
the statesman and general Timotheus; -in <Antid. 93-94 
Isocrates himself gives a list of his first students. 
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TO ANTIPATER, 3-6 


a nature so well balanced that in all the attributes 
I have named he is quite perfect. 

All this I should not dare to say of him if I did not 
possess the most precise knowledge of him gained 
by experience, and if I were not anticipating that 
you would gain the same, partly through your own 
association with him and partly from the testimony 
of his acquaintances, of whom there is no one who 
would not agree, unless he be exceedingly envious, 
that Diodotus is inferior to none in eloquence and 
counsel, and that he is very honest, temperate, and 
self-controlled in respect to money ; nay more, to 
spend the day with and to live with he is a most 
charming and agreeable* companion. In addition 
to these good qualities he possesses frankness in 
the highest degree, not that outspokenness which 
is objectionable, but that which would rightly be 
regarded as the surest indication of devotion to his 
friends. This is the sort of frankness which princes, 
if they have worthy and fitting greatness of soul, 
honour as being useful, while those whose natural 
gifts are weaker than the powers they possess take 
such frankness ill, as if it forced them to act in some 
degree contrary to their desires—ignorant as they 
are that those who dare to speak out most fearlessly 
in opposition to measures in which expediency is the 
issue are the very persons who can provide them with 
more power than others to accomplish what they wish. 
For it stands to reason that it is because of those 
who always and by choice speak to please that not 
only monarchies cannot endure—since monarchies 
are liable to numerous inevitable dangers—but even 
constitutional governments as well, though they 
enjoy greater security : whereas it is owing to those 
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who speak with absolute frankness in favour of what 
is best that many things are preserved even of those 
which seemed doomed to destruction. Tor these 
reasons it is indeed fitting that in the courts of all 
monarchs those who declare the truth should be 
held in greater esteem than those who, though they 
aim to gratify in all they say, yet say naught that 
merits gratitude ; in fact, however, the former find 
less favour with some princes. 

This experience Diodotus has met with in his 
relations with some of the potentates of Asia, to 
whom he had often been of service, not only in offer- 
ing counsel, but also in venturing upon dangerous 
deeds; because of his frankness of speech in matters 
involving their best interests he has been both 
deprived of honours he had at home and cheated 
of many hopes elsewhere, and the flattery of men 
of no consequence had greater weight than his 
own good services. That, then, is the reason why 
Diodotus, although from time to time he entertained 
the thought of presenting himself to you, hesitated 
to do so, not because he believed that all his superiors 
were alike, but because the difficulties which he had 
experienced with these rulers caused him to be 
rather faint-hearted with reference also to the hopes 
he placed in you. That feeling was, I fancy, like that 
of some persons who have been at sea, who when 
they have once experienced a tempest, no longer 
with confidence embark upon a voyage, even though 
they know that one may often meet with a fair 
sailing. Nevertheless, now that he has met you, he 
is taking the right course. For I reason that this 
will be to his advantage, chiefly conjecturing so on 
the strength of that kindliness which you have been 
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supposed among foreigners to possess ; and partly 
believing you are not unaware that the most agree- 
able and profitable of all things is to win by one’s 
kind deeds friends who are at the same time both 
loyal and useful, and to befriend men of such char- 
acter that on their account many others also will 
be grateful to you. For all men of discrimination 
praise and honour those who are on intimate terms 
with superior men just as much as if they themselves 
were deriving profit from the services rendered. 

But I think that Diodotus himself will best induce 
you to take an interest in him. His son also I have 
advised to espouse your cause and by putting himself 
in your hands as a pupil, to try to advance himself. 
When I gave him this advice he declared that while 
he craved your friendship, yet he felt toward that 
very much as he does toward the athletic contests 
in which crowns are awarded to the victors ; victory 
in them he would gladly win, but to enter the lists 
to gain them he would not dare, because he had not 
acquired the strength that would deserve the crowns. 
Similarly, while he longed to obtain the honours it 
is yours to bestow, yet he did not expect to attain 
them ; for he is appalled not only by his own inex- 
perience but also by the splendour of your position ; 
furthermore, he believes that his poor body, not 
being sound but somewhat defective, will impede 
him in many activities. 

He will do, however, whatever he thinks expedi- 
ent ; and do you, I beg, whether he resides with you 
or remains inactive in that region, have a care for 
everything else which he may chance to need and 
especially for the personal safety of himself and of 
his father, considering them to be, as it were, a 
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sacred trust committed to you by my old age, which 
might fittingly receive much consideration, and by 
the reputation I possess (if this, to be sure, is worthy 
of any interest) and by the goodwill which I have 
never ceased to have for you. And do not be sur- 
prised either if the letter I have written is too long, 
or if in it I have expressed myself in a somewhat too 
officious way and after the fashion of an old man; 
for everything else I have neglected and have had 
thought for this one thing alone—to show my zeal 
on behalf of men who are my friends and who have 
become very dear to me. 


4:2] 


PEPER. << <2O: ALES ANDER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus brief letter to Alexander accompanied one 4 
sent to his father Philip, who was in Thrace or the 
Chersonese, in 342 p.c. Alexander at this time was 
a boy of fourteen and, in all probability, had just 
been placed under Aristotle as instructor. This 
affords Isocrates opportunity again to express his 
disapproval of ertstic,? and to affirm the great value 
of rhetorical training as he himself taught it. 


® 3.¢., probably Letter 2. 

® For eristic in the bad sense, captious argumentation or 
disputation for its own sake, see Against the Sophists 1 (and 
note), Isocrates, Vol. I, p. 162, L.C.L. It is probable that 
Alexander was studying eristics under Aristotle ! 
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2 In his later years Isocrates frequently refers to his 
advanced age. At this time (342 b.c.) he was perhaps 
94 years of age. 

> ¢.e., philosophical studies, in the broad sense. 
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Sixce I am writing to your father I thought I should 
be acting in a strange manner if, when you are in the 
same region as he, I should fail either to address you 
or to send you a greeting, or to write you something 
calculated to convince any reader that I am now not 
out of my mind through old age @ and that I do not 
babble like a fool, but that, on the contrary, the 
share of intelligence that still is left to me is not 
unworthy of the ability which as a younger man I 
possessed, 

I hear everyone say of you that you are a friend 
of mankind, a friend of Athens, and a friend of learn- 
ing, not foolishly, but in sensible fashion. For they 
say that the Athenians whom you admit to your 
presence are not those men who have neglected their 
higher interests ® and have a lust for base things, 
but those rather whose constant companionship 
would not cause you regret and with whom associa- 
tion and partnership would not result in harm or 
injury to you—just such men, indeed, as should be 
chosen as associates by the wise. As regards systems 
of philosophy, they say that while you do not indeed 
reject eristic,” but hold that it is valuable in private 
discussions, you regard it nevertheless as unsuitable 


¢ For eristic, ‘“ disputation for its own sake,” see Llelen 6, 
with note, 
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for either those who are leaders of the people or 
for monarchs ; for it is not expedient or becoming 
that those who regard themselves as superior to all 
others should themselves dispute with their fellow- 
citizens or suffer anyone else to contradict them. 

But this branch of learning, I am told, you are 
not content with, but you choose rather the training 
which rhetoric gives, which is of use in the practical 
affairs of everyday life and aids us when we deliber- 
ate concerning public affairs. By means of this study 
you will come to know how at the present time to 
form reasonably sound opinions about the future, how 
not ineptly to instruct your subject peoples what 
each should do, how to form correct judgements 
about the right and the just and their opposites and, 
besides, to reward and chastise each class as it 
deserves. You act wisely, therefore, in devoting 
yourself to these studies ; for you give hope to your 
father and to all the world that if, as you grow older, 
you hold fast to this course, you will as far surpass 
your fellow-men in wisdom as your father has sur- 
passed all mankind.* 


* For Isocrates’ views on Education, with numerous refer- 


ences to his writings, see Norlin’s Genera] Introd. (Isocrates, 
Vol. I, pp. xxiii ff., L.C.L.). 
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LETTER 6. TO THE CHILDREN 
OF JASON 


| 


INTRODUCTION 


Jason, tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly, was assassinated 
in 370 B.c. * and was succeeded by his brothers Poly- 
dorus and Polyphron. But deeds of violence con- 
tinued. Polyphron, having murdered his brother, 
was himself slain by Alexander, son of Polydorus. 
Alexander, however, was murdered (359 B.c.) at the 
instigation of his wife Thebé (daughter of Jason) by 
her half-brothers. 

It is to Thebé and her half-brother Tisiphonus (the 
children of Jason), who had assumed the power, 
that this letter was written, in 359 B.c.,” urging them 
to a moderate course in governing their state. 


* See Diodorus xv. 60, and Xenophon, /feill. vi. 4. 33 for 
facts concerning Jason and his successors. 

> Jebb, Attic Orators ii. p. 242, rather than Blass, is here 
followed. 
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One of our envoys who were sent to you has brought 
me word that you, summoning him apart from the 
others, asked whether I could be persuaded to go 
abroad and reside with you. And I for the sake 
of my friendship with Jason and Polyalces would 
gladly come to you; for I think such an association 
would benefit us all. Many things hinder me, how- 
ever, especially my inability to travel and that it 
is unseemly that men of my age should dwell in 
a foreign land; next, because all who heard of my 
residence abroad would justly despise me if, having 
chosen to pass my former life in tranquillity, I should 
undertake in old age to spend my life abroad, when 
it would be reasonable for me, even if I had been 
accustomed to live somewhere else, now to hasten 
home, since the end of my life is now so near at hand. 
Moreover, I have fears for Athens, since the truth 
must be told; for I see that alliances made with her 
are soon dissolved. So, if anything of that kind 
should happen between Athens and you, even if I 
could escape the ensuing accusations and dangers, 
which would be difficult, yet I should be ashamed if 
I should be thought by any either to be neglectful 
of you on account of my city, or on your account to 
be indifferent to the interests of Athens. For in the 
absence of a common ground of interest I do not see 
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éTEpous HaMov, a Tovs ToMods diardaAnber, obre 
vov exo Tabray Thy didvouay enpayparevodpny, 

6 adAv’ bpds pev opaiv ev oAAots Kal peydAois mpdy- 
paow dvras, adrés 3° dropyvacbat BovAdpevos 
qv exw yrepny: mept adray. Tyodpae be ovpBov- 
Aevew pev aki éxew, ai rep eprrerpiat maudev- 
ovat Tovs THALKOUTOVS Kal Trovodat HaMov Tov 
dArwy dStivacba: Kabopav ro BédrioTov, eimeiv Sé 
wept Tv mpoteBevrwy emyapitws Kal povarKdds 
Kal Statemovnpevws ovKeTe THS WueTépas AuKkias 


a 
a 
a 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 3-6 


how I could please both sides. Such, then, are the 
reasons why I cannot do as I wish. 

But I do not think that I should write to you 
about my own affairs only and be indifferent to 
yours ; on the contrary, just as I would have done 
had I come to you, I will now try to discuss these 
same matters to the best of my ability. And pray 
do not entertain any such notion as that I have 
written this letter, not on account of your fricndship, 
but for the purpose of making a rhetorical display. 
For I have not become so demented as not to know 
that I could not write anything better than my 
previously published discourses, being now so far past 
my prime, and that if I produce anything much in- 
ferior in merit, I should find my present reputation 
grievously impaired. Besides, if I were intent upon 
producing a composition for display instead of having 
your interest at heart, I should not have chosen 
of all available subjects that one which is difficult 
to treat passably well, but I should have found 
other themes, much nobler and more logical. But 
the truth is that never at any time have I prided 
myself on the compositions of the former kind, 
but rather upon the latter, which most people have 
disregarded, nor have I undertaken my present 
theme with that intention, but because I see that 
your troubles are many and serious and wish to 
give you my own opinion concerning them. And 
I think that for the giving of counsel I am in my 
prime—for men of my age are trained by experi- 
ence, which enables them to perceive more clearly 
than the younger men the best course of action 
—but to speak upon any proposed subject with 
grace, elegance, and finish is no longer to be ex- 
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éotiv, GAN ayarw@ny dv, ef pi) mavtdzacw eKdre- 
Avpévws Starexbeinv wept abrdrv. 

7 My Oavpdlere 8 dv me datvwpar Aé€ywr dv mpd- 
Tepov aknKkoare’ TH pev yap lows dkwy dv évrd- 
youu, 76 Sé Kal mpoeidas, ei mpémov ets TOV Adyov 
ein, mpoodAdBoyut’ Kal yap av atomos einv, et TOvs 
dAXovs sp&v Tots epots xpwpéevouvs abros povos 
amexotuny tav vm e408 mpdrepov eipnucvwr. 
rovrov 6° évexa Taira mpoeimov, 6Te TO mpwTov 

8 éemupepopevov ev Trav TeOpvAnpevw eoriv. ctOicpar 
yap A€éyew mpdos tods epi tiv dirocodiay rHv 
jpetépav SdtatpiPorvtas Ott Tobto mp@rov det 
oxébacba, TL TH AOyw Kai Tois Tod Adyou pépect 
diampaxréov eoriv: éredav Sé Tod0 etpapev Kai 
diaxpiBwowpeba, Cyrntéov elvat dn tas idéas 
80 dv radr’ ekepyacbjcerar Kai Arerar réAos 
émep brebepeba. Kal taira dpdlw pev emt tov 
Abywv, ore 5€ TodtTo oToixeiov Kai Kata TOV aA- 
Awy ardvrewv Kal Kata TOV byeTépwv mpaypatwr. 

9 obdev yap oldv 7” earl mpaxO¥vat vodv éxdvTws, av 
Ln Tobto mp@rov pera ToAAfs mpovotas Aoyionobe 
kat Bovdevonobe, ms xpi) Tov emidourov xpdvov 
bpav adtav mpoorhvar Kai tiva Biov mpoeAdoBar Kai 
molas Sd€ns dpuyynPivas Kat morépas TO THLOV 
dyanhoat, Tas Tap’ éxdvTwy yuyvopevas 7 Tas Tap? 
axdvrwr Tov Today: Tatra $é diopicapévous 767 





@ Cf. To Philip 10. 

+’ For this apology see Antid. 74 and To Philip 93-94 
(with Norlin’s note), Vol. I, p. 302, L.C.L. 

© Literally “‘ philosophy ”; but for the meaning of “ philo- 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 6-9 


pected at my age?; indeed, I shall be content if I 
discuss these matters in a not altogether negligent 
fashion. 

Do not be surprised if I am found saying something 
which you have heard before; for one statement 
I may perhaps chance upon unwittingly, another I 
may consciously employ, if it is pertinent to the dis- 
cussion. Certainly I should be foolish if, although 
I see others using my thoughts, I alone should refrain 
from employing what [ have previously said.’ This 
is the reason, then, for these introductory words, 
that the very first precept I shall present is one of 
those most often repeated. I am accustomed, that 
is, to tell the students in my school of rhetoric ¢ that 
the first-question to be considered is—what is the 
object to be accomplished by the discourse as a whole 
and by its parts? And when we have discovered 
this and the matter has been accurately determined, 
I say that we must seek the rhetorical elements 
whereby that which we have set out to do may be 
elaborated and fulfilled. And this procedure I pre- 
scribe with reference to discourse, yet it is a principle 
applicable not only to all other matters, but also to 
your own affairs. For nothing can be intelligently 
accomplished unless first, with full forethought, you 
reason and deliberate how you ought to direct your 
own future, what mode of life you should choose, 
what kind of repute you should set your heart 
upon, and which kind of honours you should be 
contented with—those freely granted by your fellow- 
citizens or those wrung from them against their will ; 
and when these principles have been determined, 


sophy” in Isocrates see the General Introd. to Vol. I, 
pp. xxvi ff., of Isocrates (L.C.L.). 
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ba A Se x > iz La % e , 
yon Tas mpdgers tas Kal” éxdorny THY Huépav 
okemTéov, OTWs ouvTEvotoL Tpos Tas UTObEcELS TAS 
€€ apyis yevouevas. Kal Todrov pév Tov Tpdz7ov 
Cnrodvres Kai didocodotvres wWoTep oKoTOD KeEt- 
tf , ~ ~ A ~ > , 
pévov oroxdceobe 7H puyh Kal paArov éemtevécobe 
Tod ovpdépovtos: av Sé pndepiav roujonobe Tot- 
Va “~ ~ 
avTnvy omdbecw, aAAd TO TpoomimTov émyeipHTe 
mpdarrew, dvayKaidy €oTw wpds tats dvavolats 
mAavaobat Kal ToAA@y SwapapTavew mpayparwr. 
“lows av odv tis TOV eikH Chv mponpynyevwr Tods 
pév TowovTous Aoyiopovds Stacdpew emixeipyjoeser, 
2 a, > oN wv , ‘ ~ 
agidoee 8 av Oy pe oup.Bovdcvew wepl THY mpo- 
eipyuevwy. éoTw ody ovK dKvntéov atrodyvacbat 
~ / 
mTept avT@v a. TYyydvw yuypwoKwv. epuol yap 
€ , iz ra com ~ a ¢ < ~ 
aiperutepos 6 Bios civar Soxet kal PeATiwy 6 TOV 
BS) ~ , 
idiwrevdvtwy 7) TOY TUpavvo’vTwY, Kal TAS TLLaS 
HOlous yotbpat Tas ev Tais TroduTelais 7) Tas ev Tals 
® A 
provapyxiais: Kal mept tovtwy Adyew émxeipiow. 
f > b) der a 4 AA A te A > 
kairo. p” ov AdAnBev ott oAAovs Ew Tos ev- 
A 7 Tal M 
avtuoupevous, Kal pdAveTa Tovds Tepl dyads ovras. 
ro 
olua yap ody yKioTa ToUTOVs emi THY TUpavvida 
mapokvve buds: oKoTovo. yap od mavTayh THY 
f ~ a 3 A 1 f 
vow Tob mpdypatos, dAAd ToAAG wapadoyilovrar 
of¢ds abrovs. Tas pev yap e€ovoias Kal 7a Képdy 
at \ 
Kal Tas ndovas op@or Kal tovtwy dmoAavocobar 
Tpoodoka@ar, Tas dé Tapayas Kai rods ddBous Kal 
Tas ovpdopas Tas Tois dpxovot ovpmimTovaas Kal 
~ CA ? ~ > ~ 3 A , 
tois didots adtav od Bewpobow, adda wremovOaow 
émep of Tots aloxlorots Kal Tmapavopwrdros TOV 
~ A’ 3 a. 
épywy émyepodvres. Kal yap eKelvor Tas per 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 9-15 


then and only then should your daily actions be con- 
sidered, in order that they may be in conformity 
with the original plan. If in this way you seriously 
search and study, you will take mental aim, as at a 
mark, at what is expedient for you, and will be the 
more likely to hit it. And if you have no such plan, 
but attempt to act in casual fashion, inevitably you 
will go astray in your purposes and fail in many 
undertakings. 

Perhaps some one of those who choose to live plan- 
lessly may attempt to disparage such reasoning and 
ask that I give my advice forthwith with regard to 
what has just been said. Hence [ must not shrink 
from declaring my honest opinion about it. To me the 
life of a private citizen seems preferable and better 
than that of a king, and I regard the honours received 
under constitutional governments as more gratifying 
than those under monarchies.* It is of these honours 
I shall endeavour to speak. And yet lam not unaware 
that I shall have many adversaries, especially among 
those who are in your circle, because these persons 
especially, I think, urge you to despotic power ; for 
they do not examine from all sides the real nature of 
the question, but in many ways deceive themselves. 
For it is the powers, the profits, and the pleasures 
that they see in royalty and expect to enjoy them, 
whereas they fail to observe the disturbances, the 
fears, and the misfortunes which befall rulers and 
their friends. Instead they suffer from the same 
delusion as do men who set their hands to the most 
disgraceful and lawless deeds. These in fact are 


* Isocrates was a firm believer in democracy, but often 
complains that the Athens of his later life has grievous 
faults ; see General Introd., Vol. I, p. xxxviii. 
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movynplas Tas THY Tpaypatwy ovK ayvoodaw, éAri- 
Covar 8° dcov pev dyabdy éorw év abrois, Tobro peév 
Doe Ve7, \ bY “ , s , ~ 
exAnypecbar, Ta O€ Seva TavTA TA TpocdvTa TH 
4 A + ‘ na ‘ , 
mpadypatt Kal ta Kaka SiadevéecOar, Kal dovKr- 
cew Ta Tept ofds atrovs otTws, WoTEe TMV pev 
a, - , ~ b ? ~ > , 
Kwdtvwv evar méppw, TOV 8 wdhedAccdv eyyus. 
, ~ 
14 Tods prev obv Tadrnv éxovras THY Sudvoray CnrAd 
od ¢ 4 * A] > > , ¥ > 
Tis pabupias, adros 8 aloyurbeinv dv, ef cup- 
Bovadetwv érépos exetvwv dpuedAjoas TO €uauT@ 
‘ fF A ‘! , w . 
oupdépov ovoinv Kai pi) mavrdmacw é&w Beis 
3 ‘ A ~ 9 ~ ‘ ~ a € ¥. 
[121] €uavroy Kal Tov wdededv Kal THv GhAwy arrdvTw 
‘. / rs 
7a BéAriova Trapasvoinv. 
xe) B; ’ “~ 7 ww 4 , ao 
s obv e“od Tavryny exovros THY yrw_Nny, obTw 


/ ‘ ~ 
[Lou TpOGEXETE TOV VOUV. .. . 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF JASON, 13-14 


not ignorant of the wickedness of their acts, but hope 
to extract all the profit therein and yet to be exempt 
from all the dangers and ills which inhere in such 
acts, and to manage their affairs in such fashion as 
to keep the perils at a distance and the benefits 
within easy reach. As for those who have this 
conception of the matter, I envy them their easy- 
going philosophy, but I myself should be ashamed 
if, while offering counsel to others, I should be 
negligent of their interests and look to my own 
advantage instead of putting myself altogether 
beyond the reach of both the personal benefits and 
all other considerations and advising the best course 
of action. 

Being aware, therefore, that I hold this conviction, 
I beg you to give me your attention. . . . [Then 
followed in the letter the practical advice of Isocrates 
to the future rulers of Thessaly, presumably setting forth 
the advantages of a government under a constitution, i.e.. 
a@ limited monarchy.] 
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LETTER 7. TO TIMOTHEUS 





INTRODUCTION 


Tus letter is written to Timotheiis, who was ruler 
of Heracleia on the Euxine Sea. Clearchus, the 
father of Timothetis, had been a pupil of Isocrates 
and was generally esteemed for his kindliness and 
humanity. But when he returned to Heracleia, 
and became tyrant, in 364 B.c., he ruled for twelve 
years with great cruelty. At his death, in 353 B.c., 
he was succeeded by his brother Satyrus, as regent, 
who, after holding power for some seven years, gave 
up the throne to Timothetis, son of Clearchus, who 
reigned from about 346 to 338 B.c. The government 
under Timotheiis was milder and more democratic, 
and Isocrates writes to congratulate him on this wise 
policy, to renew old ties of friendship, and to give 
him, in typical fashion, good advice for his future 
conduct. The bearer of the letter, Autocrator, a 
friend of Isocrates, is recommended to the good 
graces of the king. 

The date of the letter is evidently about 345 .c. 
and its authenticity is not open to question.? 


@ See § 12 of this letter. 

* For the evidence on which these statements are based 
see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit ii. p. 330 and Jebb, 
Attic Orators ii. p. 247. : 
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7. TIMOOEQI 


{421} Ilepi prev rijs ofkedrnros tris bmapxyovons Hiv 


mpos aAAjAous otpai oe moAAGY axynKoédvat, avy- 
xaipw S€ cot muvbavdpevos, mp@tov pév Ort Ti 
duvacreia 7H mapovon KdAdov xpi Tod maTpos Ka! 
fpovyswrepov, érreiO’ Ste mpoamped Sdfav Kadjv 
Krjcacbat GAdov 7 mAodTov péyay ovvayayeiv. 
onueiov yap od puxpov éxdépess aperis, GAN wes 
Suvarov péyrorov, TavTnv exw tiv yvduny: wor 
Hv eupeivns tots wept cod viv A|eyouevois, odK 
amropyjces Tay eyKwuiacopevwy THY Te Ppdvnow 

2QThv on Kal THY Tpoalpeow TavTHV. iyoduar Sé 
Kal Ta SenyyeApeva rept Tob watpds cov ovpBarei- 
aban peydAnyv mictw mpds TO Soxeiv eb dpovetv ce 
Kal Swadépe Tv dAAwv- ciwBacr yap ot mActaToe 
t&v avOpuimwy ody ottws ématvely Kai TYndy Tods 
€k TOV TaTépwv TOV eddoKiovVTWY yeyovdTas, WS 
rovs €k Tay SuaKdAwy Kal yader@v, Hv mep hai- 
vwrrar undev dpovoe Tois yovedow dvres. juddAov 
yap ent wdvrwy Kexapiopéevov avtots égTi 70 Tapa 
Adyov svpBaivoy ayabov T&v eikétws Kal mpoo- 
HKOYTWS Yyuyvomevwr. 

3 *Qv evOvpodvpevov xp7 Cynreiv Kai frrocodeiv €& 
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LETTER 7 TO TIMOTHEUS 


Or the friendly relations which exist between your 
family and me I think you have heard from many 
sources, and I congratulate you as I receive word, 
first that you are making use of the princely power 
you now possess in better and wiser fashion than 
your father,? and also, that you choose rather to 
win good repute than to amass great wealth. In 
making this your purpose you give no slight indica- 
tion of virtue, but the very greatest; so that, if 
you are faithful to your present reputation, you will 
not lack those who will praise both your wisdom and 
this choice. I think that the reports which have 
been noised abroad about your father will also con- 
tribute a great deal of credibility to the general 
opinion of your good judgement and superiority to 
all others; for most men are wont to praise and 
honour, not so much the sons of fathers who are of 
good repute, as those born of harsh and cruel fathers, 
provided that they show themselves to be similar 
in no respect to their parents. For any boon which 
comes to men contrary to reason always gives them 
greater pleasure than those which duly come to pass 
in accordance with their expectation. 

Bearing this in mind, you should search and study 


@ The rule of Clearchus (tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine), 
father of 'Timotheiis, had been extremely cruel. 
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6tov Tpdmov Kai peTa TivwY Kai Tot GupBovAdots 
xpdevos Tds Te THs TéACwWS ATLYLas ETravopHdcets 
Kal tovs moAdtras emi Te Tas epyacias Kal TH 
awdpootvny mpoT perpers Kai mrourjoets avrovs Tovov 
oy kal Dapparewrepoy Tov mapeAbovra xXpovov- 
Tatra yap éoTw Epya Tov oplas Kai dpovipws 
TupavvevovTwY. av eveoe Karagpovinoavres ovoev 
aAAo oKototo., TAyy dmws attoi & ws pera 
mrcelorns doeXyeias tov Biov bid€ovor, Ta&Vv Te 
modra@v tods BeAtictous Kal TAovawwrTdrous Kal 
dpovipwrdrovs Avpavodyrar Kal Sacpodroyyaovat, 
Kakd@s elddTes OTL TpoarKes TOds ED dpovobvras Kal 
Thy Ty tadtyy éxovras pH Tots Tav ddwr 
kakots abdrois Woovas mapacKevalewv, aAAa Tais 
abra@v émipedetats rods moAiras eddayuoveotépous 
mrovety, unde TUKP@S pLev Kat _Xvemas SuaetaBae 
T™pos dmavras, dyueActv be Tis abreay owrnptas, 
GAN’ obrw pev mpdws Kal vopipes: émorately TRV 
mpayparay woTe pndéva ToAay adrois emBovdred- 
ew, “eTa TOoaUTys O° dxptBeias THY TOO cwpaTos 
movetaba, dudakyy ws dmdvrwv atrovs dvedely 
Bovaopevwv. ravryv yap tiv didvoray éxovtes 
avtoi 7 dv é€w Tav Kwotvwv elev Kal Tapa Tots 
GdArows eddoKipotev' dv ayaba peilw yadrenor 
edpetv éoriv. eveBupun qv 5é perad ypdduv, ws 
edruxds dmavrd cou oupBeBnxev. THY pev yap 
evrropiav qv dvayKatov ay KTynoacba pera Bias 
Kat Tupavvicds kal pera Todi dmrexOetas 6 
maryp aor Katadédouve, TO S€ ypHabar tovrous 
Kar@s Kal diravOpdrws emi aol yéyovev: dy xpy 
ce ToAAny Trovetabas THY éemysédevav. 


2 Cf. On the Peace 91 for the same sentiment. 
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TO TIMOTHEUS, 3-6 


in what fashion, with the aid of whom, and by em- 
ploying what counsellors you are to repair your city’s 
misfortunes, to spur your citizens on to their labours 
and to temperate conduct, and to cause them to live 
more happily and more confidently than in the past ; 
for this is the duty of good and wise kings. Some, 
disdaining these obligations, look to nothing else 
save how they may themselves lead lives of the 
greatest licentiousness and may mistreat and pillage 
by taxation the best and wealthiest and most saga- 
cious of their subjects, being ill aware that wise men 
who hold that high office should not, at the cost of 
injury to all the rest, provide pleasures for themselves, 
but rather should by their own watchful care make 
their subjects happier*; nor should they, while 
being harshly and cruelly disposed toward all, yet 
be careless of their own safety ; on the contrary, 
their conduct of affairs should be so gentle and so in 
accordance with the law that no one will venture to 
plot against them ; yet they should rigorously guard 
their persons as if everybody wished to kill them. 
Yor if they should adopt this policy, they would 
themselves be free from danger and at the same 
time be highly esteemed by all; blessings greater 
than these it would be difficult to discover. I have 
been thinking, as I write, how happily everything 
has fallen out for you. The wealth which could 
only have been acquired forcibly and despotically 
and at the cost of much hatred, has been left to you 
by your father, but to use it honourably and for the 
good of mankind has devolved upon you”; and to 
this task you should devote yourself with great 
diligence. 


> Of. Evag. 25 for a somewhat similar passage. 
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“A pev oby eye yeyvnokes, Tair carly: éxyer 3S? 
ovTus. et peev épas Xpypdroy Kal peiLovos Ouva- 
oreias Kat Kevddvwr du wy al KTHGELS Toure clot, 
érépous oot ovpBovrovs mapaxAnréov: et dé Tatra 
pev ixavdis exXels, dper iis: dé Kat ddEns Kanijs Kat 
Tis Tapa Tay TOoMav evvolas emufupets, Tots Te 
Adyous Tots epois TpogeKréov Tov voty éort Kai 
rots KaA@s Tas méAEts Tas abrdv Siocxobow apea- 
Anréov Kal metparéov avray Steveyneiv. 

"Axovw dé KAdoppev Tov ev My Odpvp TavTny 
€xovra TH Suvacreiav mept Te TAS dMas mpagers 
Kadov Kayabov elvat kat dpdvipov, Kai tocodrov 
améye Tob THY moAiT@Y Twas aroKretve 7) 
guyadeverv 7} Snpevew Tas ovaias 7 ovetv GAAo Te 
kakdv, Wore ToAAjy pev doddreay napéxew Tois 
ovpToArevopevots, KaTdyew Sé tTods devdyovtas, 
amrobiddvat 5€ Tots péev KaTiovar Tas KTHGELS e& dv 
e€érreaov, rots dé TpuajLevous Tas Tias Tas éKd- 
orous yeyvopévas, mpos dé TovToLS xabomdilew 
dmavras Tovs moXiras, ws obdevds peev emxetpy)- 
covTos Tept adrov vewrepice, av 8° apa TIVES 
Toluijowow, yyoupevov AvowtedActy atTr@ reOvdvar 
Touatrny dperny evdergaperyy Tos moAtraus paMov 
7 Ch meien ypovov rH méAe TeV peylorwy KaKa@v 
airvov yevdptevov. 

"Ere 8 dy wAciw cou rept TovTwy SiedexOnv, tows 
8 dv Kal yaptéorepov, ef 1) wavrdmacw édet pe Sea 
Taxewy ypayas riv émorodijy. viv dé gol prev 
adbes ovpBovrcvaoper, a av Bay KkwArdvon be 76 yijpas, 
ev bé 7H mapdovTe Tepl Tay Siwy SnAdaoper. 
Adroxpdtwp yap 6 Ta ypdppata dépwr oikelws 
qpiv éxew mepi re yap tas duatpiBas ras adras 
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TO TIMOTHEUS, 7-11 


These, then, are my views ; but this is the appli- 
cation: If your heart is set upon money and greater 
power and dangers too, through which these pos- 
sessions are acquired, you must summon other 
advisers ; but if you already have enough of these 
and wish virtue, fair reputation, and the goodwill 
of your subjects in general, you should heed my 
words and emulate those rulers who govern their 
states well and should endeavour to surpass them. 

I hear that Cleommis, who in Methymna holds 
this royal power, is noble and wise in all his actions, 
and that so far from putting any of his subjects to 
death, or exiling them, or confiscating their property, 
or injuring them in any other respect, he provides 
great security for his fellow-citizens, and restores 
the exiles, returning to those whe come back their 
lost possessions, and in each case recompenses the 
purchasers the price they had paid. In addition, 
he gives arms to all the citizens, thinking that none 
will try to revolt from him ; but even if any should 
dare it, he believes that his death after having shown 
such generosity to the citizens would be preferable 
to continued existence after becoming the author 
of the greatest evils to his city. ; 

I should have discussed these matters with you 
at greater length, and perhaps also in a more attrac- 
tive style, were I not under the stern necessity of 
writing the letter in haste. As it is, I will counsel 
you at a later time if my old age does not prevent ; 
for the present I will speak concerning our personal 
relations. Autocrator, the bearer of this letter, is 
my friend; we have been interested in the same 
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yeyovayev Kal TH TEXYD moAAdKis adtod Kéxpnpar 
Kat TO TeAevraiov mept THs amoonpias Tijs ws oé 
ovpBovdos eyevopny ab’t@. Oia 67) TAabra mavra 
Bovdotuny dv oe Karas abr@ xpjoacbar kal oup- 
depdvrws audotépors Hiv, Kat yevéobar pavepov, 
Ort pépos Te Kal Ou cue ylyveral te Tav dSedvTwr 
12 abt@. Kat yr Cavpdons, «i col pev odes emoredu 
mpobipos, KAcdpxou | dé pndev TwOTOT’ edenOnv. 
oY’ edov yap dmavrTes ot Tap’ paov karam\éovres oe 
prev opoidv faow elvar tots Bedriorors Tay épol 
meTrAnovaxdrwv, Kiéapyov dé KaTa pev éxeivov TOV 
xpovov, or iv map’ mpay, copoddyowr, Soot mEp 
éveruxov, éAevbepubrarov elvau Kal mpadrarov Kal 
prravbpwrdrarov TOV perexovTev Ths Searpipis: 
erred?) dé TH SUvayuv édafe, Tooobrov Boke pera 
mecelv Mote Tavtas Oavpalew tods mpdTEepov adTor 
13 yuyvwoKovras. mpds pev obdv éxelvoy dia Tavras 
Tas airlas amnAdoTpiwbnv cé 8° amodéxopat Kat 
m™po TOAADD Troinoaipny av olkeiws SiaTeP Avast mpds 
Tuas. Sy Adoeus bé kal od bia Tayéwv, ef TH 
[424] avr ‘yumpnv exets Hyiv: Adroxpdropés TE yap 
emupreAijoer Kat mrépysers émarodny ws pas, 
dvaveovjrevos Tay pirian | Kat Eeviav TV mporepov 
bmdpyovoav. éppwoo, Kav Tov dén THY map’ Hiv, 
émrioteAne. 


1 jpiv: vpiv EY is read by Blass. 
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pursuits and I have often profited by his skill, and, 
finally, I have advised him about his visit to you. 
For all those reasons I would have you use him well 
and in a manner profitable to us both, and that it 
may become evident that his needs are being realized 
in some measure through my efforts. And do not 
marvel that I am so ready to write to you, though 
I never made any request of your father Clearchus. 
For almost all who have sailed hither from your 
court say that you resemble my best pupils. But as 
for Clearchus when he visited us, all who met him 
agreed that he was at that time the most liberal, 
kindly, and humane of the members of my school ; 
but when he gained his power he seemed to change 
in disposition so greatly that all who had previously 
known him marvelled. For these reasons I was 
estranged from him; but you I esteem and I[ should 
highly value your friendly disposition toward myself. 
And you yourself will soon make it clear if you re- 
ciprocate my regard; for you will be considerate 
of Autocrator, and send me a letter renewing our 
former friendship and hospitality. Farewell; if you 
wish anything from here, write. 


LETTER. 8, TO. THR: RUEERS OF 
THE MYTILENAEANS 








INTRODUCTION 


In this letter Isocrates addresses the oligarchic 
government of Mytilené in Lesbos, which had over- 
thrown the demoeracy not long before. Since the 
oligarchs had shown unexpected clemency and 
moderation ® the orator, on the insistent request 
of his grandsons, begs for the restoration from exile 
of the distinguished musician Agenor, their teacher, 
and his family. 

The authenticity of Letter 8 is unquestioned. ‘The 
date appears to be 350 B.c., as may be determined 
from § 8, where Isocrates says that “if Conon and 
Timotheiis were still living and Diophantus had re- 
turned from Asia’’ they would support his plea. 
Timotheiis, son of Conon, had died in 354 B.c., and 
Diophantus the Athenian was serving the king of 
Egypt against Artaxerxes Ochus in 351-350 B.c.? 


2 See § 3. > Cf. Diodorus xvi. 48. 7 
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Oi maides of "Adapéws, tideis 8° epot, madev- 
¢ 

Oevres in’ “Aynvopos Ta Trepl THY povorkny, éder)- 
Oncdv pov ypdppara répyar mpds buds, Orws dv, 
ened) Kat Tay dAAwy Twas Karnydyere duyddwr, 
Kat tobrov Karadeénabe Kai tov marépa Kal Tods 
> ¥ # , A 2 ¥ Lg 
adeAgots. A€yovtos Sé prov mpds adrods dre 
f \ , yw 2 (a 5 tf 
dédoixa pn Alay dromos ctvar Sdéw Kal weplepyos, 
inrav edpicxeobat tHAKadra 76 péyebos map’ 
> ~ cb b) LS 7 / we v 
avdpdv ols ob5€ mumote mpdtepov ovre SiedeyOnv 
ovre auvyOyns eyevdunv, dxodaavres Taira odd 
~ 4 ~ 

2 pGArov éedimdpouv. wes 8 obdév adrois dvéBauvev 
co A oe > ~ 3 ~ 
dv nAmlov, dnacw joav Katadavets andas S10- 
Keipevor Kal xareTas dépovres. spadv 8 adbrods 
-Autoupévous paAdov tod mpoorjKovros, TeAeuTav 
irecxounv ypaiew tHv emorodjy Kal méupew 
dpiv. otrép pev obdv Tod py Sixaiws av Soxeiv 

‘ s 8’ 3 > ‘ a > Mw Ae 
pewpos elvar und? dyAnpds tadr’ éyw A€yew. 

3 “Hyodpar dé Kadds studs PBeBourAcicba «Kal 
diadAarropevous toils woAitats Tots jpuerepots, Kal 
Treipaytevous Tors pev hevyovras GAlyous motetv, 
tous S€ cuptroAcrevopevous mroAAovs, Kal jyLov- 
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LETTER 8. TO THE RULERS OF 
THE MYTILENAEANS 


‘THE sons of Aphareus,* my grandsons, who were 
instructed in music by Agenor,? have asked me to 
write to you and beg that, since you have restored 
some of the other exiles, you will also allow Agenor, 
his father, and his brothers to return home. When 
I told them that I feared I should appear ridiculous 
and meddlesome in seeking so great a favour from 
men with whom I have never before spoken or been 
acquainted, they, upon hearing my reply, were all the 
more insistent. And when they could obtain nothing 
of what they hoped, they clearly showed to all that 
they were displeased and sorely disappointed. So 
when I saw that they were unduly distressed I finally 
promised to write the letter and send it to you. 
That I may not justly seem foolish and irksome I 
make this explanation. : 

I think you have been well advised both in becom- 
ing reconciled to your fellow-citizens and, while try- 
ing to reduce the number of exiles, in increasing that 
of the participants in public life and also in imitating 


@ Aphareus, son of the sophist Hippias and the son-in-law 
and adoptive son of Isocrates, was a tragic poet of some 
distinction. 

> Agenor and his school were well known as musicians 
before Aristoxenus. 
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pévous TA TEpl THY OTdow THY TéAW Thy HETEpar. 
pddiata 8 av ris buds érawédoevev Ore Tois KaTLob- 
ow dmodidore tiv ovaiav: émdeikvucbe yap Kal 
moveire maou favepov ws od Tav KTHUATwWY ET- 
[425] Ovpjoavres trav adAoTpiwv, GA’ dwép THS TOAEWS 
4 deicavres éxoujoacbe tHv exBodjy abrdv. od pay 
GAN ef Kal pydev tiv edo€e TovTwy pndé mpoo- 
edéxeabe pndéva Tav duyddwv, todrous ye vouilw 
oupdépew vpiv Karayew. aloxpov yap Tv pev 
moAw tpav tro mdvrwy dporoyetabar povarkw- 
rdrynv evar Kat Tods dvopLacToTarous ev aitH Tap’ 
dpiv tuyydvew yeyovdras, rov Sé€ mpoéxovra Tav 
viv dvrwy repli TH toTopiay THs Tmadeias Tadrns 
fevyew ek THs TovadTys méAews, Kal Tovs pev 
dAdous “EAAnvas tots Svad€epovras epi te Tov 
KaAdy émurndevpatwv, Kav pndév mpoorKwar, 
motetabar ToXitas, buds S€é rods eddoKipobvTds TE 
mapa tots aAdow Kal petacxydvtas Tis adbrijs 
5 daews Teplopav map’ érépors perorKobytas. Gav- 
pdlw 8 daar rev Trodcwr petlover Swpedv a€robar 
tovs ev Tois yupviKois dy@ou Katoplotvras waAdov 
} Tovs TH Ppovjcer Kai TH Promovia. te TaV xpy- 
sipwy edpioxovras, Kal ty ovvopmow Ste TepiKa~ 
ow al pev Tept THY pwpnv Kal TO TaXOS SuvdpeEts 
cuvarobvyicKew Tois cwpacw, ai 8 éemoriuae 
Tapapéevey anavra tov xpdvov wdedodaa. Tovds 
6 xpwpevovs adrais. av évOvpoupévous xpt Tods 
voov éxovtas mept mAciorov ev Tovetcbar Tods 
KaA@s Kal Suxaiws THs adtaOv méAews emoTatoiv- 
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TO THE RULERS OF MYTILENE, 3-6 


Athens * in handling the sedition. You are especi- 
ally deserving of praise because you are restoring 
their property to the exiles who return; for thus 
you show and make clear to all that you had expelled 
them, not because you coveted the property of others, 
but because you feared for the welfare of the city. 
Nevertheless, even if you had adopted none of the 
measures, and had received back no one of the exiles, 
the restoration of these individuals is to your advan- 
tage, I think; for it is disgraceful that while your 
city is universally acknowledged to be most devoted 
to music and the most notable artists in that field 
have been born among you,” yet he who is the fore- 
most authority of living men in that branch of culture 
is an exile from such a city ; and that while all other 
Greeks conter citizenship upon men who are dis- 
tinguished in any of the noble pursuits, even though 
they are foreigners, yet you suffer those who are 
both famous among the other Greeks and share in 
your own racial origin to live abroad in exile. I 
marvel that so many cities judge those who exccl 
in the athletic contests to be worthy of greater 
rewards than those who, by painstaking thought 
and endeavour, discover some useful thing,’ and that 
they do not see at a glance that while the faculties 
of strength and speed naturally perish with the body, 
yet the arts and sciences abide for eternity, giving 
benefit to those who cultivate them. Intelligent 
men, therefore, bearing in mind these considerations, 
should esteem most highly, first those who administer 
@ A reference to the moderation of the Athenian demo- 
cracy in 403 B.c. 
> e.g., Terpander, Alcaeus, and Sappho. 
¢ For this same complaint see Panegyr. 1-2, Vol. I, 
p. 121, L.C.L. with note, and Antid. 250. 
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tas, devrépous dé Tods Ty Kal dd€av abrh Ka- 
Aw oupBaréabar Suvap.evous- dmavres yap womep 
Setypare Tots Tovovrots xpepevor Kal Tovs dAAous 
rods aupmodurevopiévous djrotovs iva TovTots 
vopilovaw. 

7 “Iows obv etzrou ts ay ort TpoonKer Tovs ebpéabas 
Tt Bovdopévous a TO Tpaypa povoyv émawetv aAAd. 
Kal ods adrovs emmOerKvivat Sicaiws a dv Tuy YXE- 
vovras, mept dv mowtvra tods Adyous. exe 8 
odrws. eyes Tob pep modurevec Bau xad (puTopevew 
peal ore yap paviy € €oxov ixaviy ovre TéAyav 

py Tavramacw axpyoros epov 088” dddxuos, 

ad Tots Te A€éyew Tponpnyevous dyabov Tt mrept 
buav Kat Tay aAdwv ouppaxev avetny av Kat 
atpBovros Kat ovvaywvigrys yeyenpevos, abrdos 
[426] Te aetous Adyous TemmounLevos b7rép Tijs eAevbepias 
Kat Tijs adrovopias THs TOV “E Miva 7 7 odpmavres 

8 of ra Bhuara Kararerpipores. brép ov vpets dv 
pot Suxaiws wAetornv exoure xapur" pddvora yap 
emiBupodvres Siaredcire THis Tovadrns KATAOTATEWS. 
olpat 8° av, et Kovwy pev Kat Tud8eos eTvyXavov 
Cavres, Aubgarros & AKev ex ris "Actas, oA 
av adrovs Toujoacbat omovdnv, evpéabat pe Bov- 
Aopévovs dv ruyydvw Sedpevos. epi av odk of8’ 
6 wt bet wAciw Adyew oddels yap budv otTws eort 
véos 008 émiAjopwv, doTis ovK olde Tas EKEivwY 
evepyecias. 

9 Odrw 8 dv pou Soxeire KddAAoTa Bovredoacbat 
mept TovTwv, ef oxépatabe, Tis eoTw 6 dedpevos 





* See Epist. 1. 9 (with note e). 
» See General Introd., Vol. I, p. xxxii, L.C.L., for the 
sympathies of Isocrates, which embraced all Heilas. 
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TO THE RULERS OF MYTILENE, 6-9 


well and justly the affairs of their own city, and, 
second, those who are able to contribute to its 
honour and glory; for all the world uses such men 
as examples and all their fellow-citizens are judged 
to be of like excellence. 

But perhaps someone may object, saying that those 
who wish to obtain a favour should not merely praise 
the thing, but should also show that they themselves 
would be justly entitled to that for which they peti- 
tion. But here is the situation. It is true that I 
have abstained from political activity and from 
practising oratory: for my voice was inadequate and 
I lacked assurance.* I have not been altogether 
useless, however, and without repute; on the con- 
trary, you will find that I have been the counscllor 
and coadjutor of those who have chosen to speak 
well of you and of our other allies, and that I have 
myself composed more discourses on behalf of the 
freedom and independence of the Greeks? than all 
those together who have worn smooth the floor of 
our platforms. For this you would justly be grate- 
ful to me in the highest degree ; for you constantly 
and earnestly desire such a settled policy. And I 
think that, if Conon and Timotheiis were still alive, 
and Diophantus® had returned from Asia, they 
would have supported me most enthusiastically, since 
they would wish that I might obtain all I request. 
On this topic I do not know what more I need say ; 
for there is no one among you so young or so forget- 
ful as not to know the benefactions of those great 
men. 

But I think that you would arrive at the best 
decision as to this matter if you should consider 


© See Introduction to this letter. 
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Kal brép Tmotwy Twav avOpdirwv. <dpHaeTe yap 
eue peev olxeidtaTta Kexpnevoy Tots peylotwr 
ayabay aittows yeyernpevors div re Kai Tots aA- 
Aows, twép dv Sé Sopat Towwdrovs dvras, olovs 
Tous pev mpeaButépous Kai Tods mepi THY ToATELaY 
évras py Avmelv, Tots dé vewréepors SearpiByv 
mapéxew Hoetav Kal xpnoipnv Kal mpémovaav Tots 
THALKOUTOLS. 

10 My @avpalere S ef mpoOupdrepov Kai did pa- 
Kpotépwv yéypada tiv emuotoAyjy: BovAopar yap 
apddrepa, tois Te Tmatolv pdadv xapicacbar Kat 
moujoat pavepov adrois ort, Kav py Snunyopwot 
pndé otparny@ow adda povoy piydvrat Tov Tpo- 
mov Tov épdv, ovK HpedAnuevas Sid€ovew év Tots 
La a yw f nn ” 80 v4 
FAAjow. €v ect Aowrov: dv dpa S6€n te TovTwv 
tC a , > 4 f - \ ~ 
jpiv mparrew, "Ayyvopt te SnAdoate Kai Tots 
> ~ av / bs > ? 4 , * 
adeApois dtu pepos Te Kal du ee TUyXavovel av 
éreOUpovr. 
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TO THE RULERS OF MYTILENE, 9-10 


who your petitioner is and for what men the favour 
is asked. For you will find that I have had the most 
intimate relations with those who have been the 
authors of the greatest benefits to both you and the 
other allies, and that while those for whom I inter- 
cede are men of such character as to give no offence 
to their elders and to those in governmental author- 
ity, to the younger men they furnish agreeable and 
useful occupation that befits those of their age. 

Do not wonder that J have written this letter 
with considerable warmth and at some length ; for I 
desive to accomplish two things : not only to do our 
children a favour, but also to make it clear to them 
that even if they do not become orators in the 
Assembly or generals, but merely imitate my manner 
of life, they will not lead neglected lives among the 
Greeks. One thing more—if it should seem best 
to you to grant any of these requests, let Agenor 
and his brothers understand that it is owing in 
some measure to me that they are obtaining what 
they desire. 
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LETTER 9. TO ARCHIDAMUS 








INTRODUCTION 


Arcuipamus III succeeded his father Agesilaus as 
one of the kings of Sparta. Isocrates had previously 
written for him, probably in 366 3.c., his Sixth 
Oration, Arckidamus, a deliberative speech. He now 
addresses him in this letter, which, like Letters 1 and 
6, Jacks a conclusion and was, therefore, probably 
only a preface to a longer discourse on his favourite 
topic “that Archidamus should lead a united Hellas 
against Persia. 

The date of this letter (356 u.c.) is furnished by 
Isocrates himself. In § 16 he says that he is eighty 
years of age. Despite the writer’s statement that 
he is “altogether worn out,” the communication, 
although it seems to show signs of hasty composition, 
is full of life and vigour.? The evil plight at this 
time of Hellas as a whole, and of the Greeks dwelling 
along the seaboard of Asia, is vividly depicted. : 

The arguments adduced by some scholars to cast 
doubt upon the authenticity of this letter are without 
validity.° 

* Cf. General Introd., Vol. I, pp. xxxiv ff., and To Philip 
130. 

> Especially is this true of the carefully elaborated Intro- 
duction (§§ 1-7). 

¢ See L. F. Smith, The Genuineness of the Ninth and Third 
Letters of Isocrates (1940). 
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{434] Eidds, & w "Apxiape, ToMovds coppnprevous eye 
pudlew oé kal Tov Tarépa Kal TO yévos tyev, 
<idopny ToUTov pev TOV Aoyov, érreto7) Alay padwos 
WY, ekeivots mapahireiv, adres bé ge Savoodpau 
Tapakarety emt otparnylas Kat ozparetas ovdev 
opotas Tais vov evearnkviats, aan ef av peydhuv 
dyabay airvos yerrjoet kal TH mae (TH cavrod Kal 

2 Tois “EAAnow dmacw. tatrny & erounodpny THY 
aipeow, ovK ayvody Tay Adyw Tov etpeTaxerpio~ 
TOTEpoV, dW axpiBas cides 6 Ore mpdkers ev ebpety 
Kadds rad peyddas Kat oupdepovoas xarerov Kal 
omdvidv cory, émawéoat de Tas dperas Tas bpere- 
pas pedius olds 7 av eyevouny. ov yap de pe 
Tap’ epauTod mopileo Bau Ta AcxPnodpeva mept 
abrav, GAN éx rev vpiv Tem paypevov Tooatras 
dv kat rovavras ddoppas eAaBov Wore Tas TEepl TAY 
aAAwy evdoyias paee KaTa puKpov evap.iAdous 

3 yevéaBac Th mept bpds pnbeion. mas yap av tts 
THY evyéveray brepe aero Tov yeyovdrov ag 
“HpakAgous kat Avds fv mavres toace pdvois dpiv 





@ For Archidamus see Introduction to this letter and 
Isocrates’ discourse Archidamus in Vol. I, p. 343, L.C.L. 

> The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles, the 
son of Zeus and Alemena; cf. Panegyr. 62 and Archidamus 8. 
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LETTER 9. TO ARCHIDAMUS 


Since I know, Archidamus,® that many persons are 
eager to sing the praises of you, your father, and 
your family, I have chosen to leave to them that 
topic, since it would be a very easy one to treat. I 
myself, however, intend to exhort you to feats of 
generalship and military campaigns which are in no 
respect similar to those which are impending now, 
but, on the contrary, are such as will make you the 
author of great benefits, not only to your own state, 
but also to all the Greek world. This is the choice 
of subject I have made, although I am not unaware 
which of the two discourses is the easier to deal 
with ; nay, I know perfectly well that to discover 
actions which are noble, great, and advantageous is 
difficult and given to few men, whereas to praise 
your virtues I should have found an easy task. For 
there would have been no need of deriving from my 
own resources all that was to be said about them, 
but in your own past achievements I should have 
found topics for treatment so many and of such a 
kind that the eulogies pronounced upon other men 
would not have rivalled in the slightest degree the 
praise that I should have lavished upon you. For 
how could anyone have surpassed in nobility of birth 
the descendants of Heracles® and Zeus—and all 
men know that to your family alone confessedly 
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dporoyoupevws Urdpxovaay, 7) TIV aperivy Tav ev 
IleAotovjom tas Awpikas modes KricdvTwr Kab 
THY xwpayv Tadrnv KatacxdvTwy, 7 TO TAROOS TOV 
Kwovruv Kal TOV TpoTaiwy Ta&v bia THY dpwerépav 
€ S A é 4 if > nx 
4%yepoviay Kai Baowieiavy orabévtwy; tis 8 dv 
> i ; ‘ \ 3 ‘ oe a 
Hrdopyoe, dieEvevat Bovdnbeis tHv avdpiav bAns THs 
moAews Kal cwhpoatynv Kal TroAureiay Thy bm0 TOV 
mpoyovuy Tov vuetépwr ouvtaxOetcav; mdcois 8 


[435] av Adyous e&eyevero xpyjoacbat wepi tHYv ppdvycw 


fol ~ X n val 
Tod cob TaTpos Kal THy ev Tails cuudopats dioikyow 
Kal THY payny THY ev TH mores yevopernv Hs Wyewav 
A 
ov KaTaoTas Kal jet’ dAlywr mpds moAdods 
Kwduvevcas Kal TdvTww deveyxwv aitios éyevou 
a , na , a a ” Py soon 
TH Tore THS owrnpias, ob KaAXAOV Epyov oddeis av 
> , EA A , ¢€ ~ 4 A 
5 emdetEevev; ote yap modes édeiv ore ToAAovs 
amoxtetvar Tov ToAcpiwy ovTw péya Kal ceEpvorv 
~ ~ A 
€orw ws é€k Tay TowtTwr Kwotvwr cou THY 
a lol > 
matpioa, 2) THY Tvxobcav dAAd THY ToGOBTOV é7” 
apeTh Sueveykotoav. mept wv jo Komisds, add’ 
Fal fol / > > 
amrds Sedfdv, pndé rH Ad~cu Koopyjoas, ard 
> ta id ¥ v4 9 ‘ 2 A o 
eEapiOunoas povov Kal xvdnv eimwv oddeis GoTis 
ovk av edvdoKinoese. 
> * e. \ na ‘ \ , > 
6 "Eye totvuv duvnbeis dv Kal epi tovTwr eap- 
kovvtws SiadreyOjvar, KaKelvo yryvw@oKwy, Tpa@Tov 
a nw , 
pev ort pdv dort mept TaV yeyernevwy edrdépws 
~ a“ ~ 
emOpapety 3) mepi Tov pedAdAdvTwy vovvexdrvTas 
etvetv, ee” Ste mdavres avOpwror mAciw yapw 
~ ~ a , ‘ 
éyovot Trois ématvodow 7 Tots cupBovAevovar, Tods 
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TO ARCHIDAMUS, 3-6 


belongs this honour—or in valour the founders of the 
Dorian eities in the Peloponnese who oceupied that 
land, or in the multitude of the perilous deeds and 
the trophies erected as a result of your leadership 
and rule? Who would lack material if he wished 
to reeount in full the tale of the courage of your 
entire state, and of its moderation, and its constitu- 
tion established by your ancestors? How long a 
story would be needed to tell of your father’s wisdom, 
of his handling of affairs in adversity, and of that’ 
battle in Sparta® in which you, leading a few against 
many, exposed yourself to danger, and, surpassing 
all, proved to be the author of your city’s salva- ° 
tion--a deed than which no man could point to 
one more glorious! For neither capture of cities 
nor slaughter of a multitude of the cneiny is 
so great and so sublime as the saving of one’s 
fatherland from perils so dire—and no ordinary 
fatherland, but one so greatly distinguished for its 
valour. Any man who should relate these aehieve- 
ments, not in polished style, but simply, and without 
stylistic embellishment, merely telling the tale of 
them and speaking in random fashion, could not fail 
to win renown. 

Now I might have spoken passably about even 
these matters, since I knew, in the first place, that 
it is easier to treat copiously in eursory fashion 
oecurrences of the past than intelligently to diseuss 
the future and, in the seeond place, that all men 
are more grateful to those who praise them than to 
those who advise them °—for the former they approve 

* In 362 nc. the troops of Epaminondas, the Theban 
general, were routed by Archidamus with 100 hoplites ; 


cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5. 9. 
> Cf. Epist. 2. 1. 
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4 ‘ € a ww > , A a bad 
pev yap ws edvous dvTas amoddxovTat, Tovs 8° av 
7 py KeAevabevtes Tapawdow, evoxrciv vopilovow, 
dAN Suws dravra taira mpoeidws THY pev mpos 
yap dv pybevrwy dmecyopny, mept S€ Tovodrwr 
péddw Aéyew, wept dv oddels av GAAos ToAunoeter, 
nhyovpevos Seiv tods emeuceias Kal ppovicews 
> ~ A A cs a ~ 
dpdioBnrodvras pi) Tods pdarous mpoaipetacban rev 
doywr, GAdAd Tods epywdeordrous, pydé Tods 
HdiaTous tTois akovovaw, GAN’ e€ dv wdedAjoovat 
A A rd ‘ € ~ A A ” oe 
Kal Tas 7OAEts Tas AdTAY Kal TOvs GAAoUs “EAAnvas- 
a7? ca > A A ~ x tA 
é¢’” olomep ey Tuyydvw viv épeotynKas. 
8 Oavydlw S€ Kat trav dAwy tdv mpdrrew 7 
dé FA > 4 EA > + ~ 2A 
éyew Svvapévwv, ef pndé medmor’ adbtots enpAdev 
evOupnOjvar mepi Tv Kowdv mpaypdtwr, pnd’ 
éAeficar tas ths ‘“EdAddos Svompagias ovrws 
alaxp@s Kat dewdds SiariBepevys, Hs ovdeis apa- 
AdAeumrar Tém0s, Os od yéuer Kal peotds ore 
mokguov Kal ordcewr Kal ofaydv Kal KaKdv 
3 t4 ec cal , td € 
avapiOurnrwv: dv mretorov pépos petetAndacw ot 
~ > , A t > a. a > ~ 
[436] TIS Agcias THY Tapaniay OLKOUVTES, OUS EV TALS 
owOjKats dmavras eKdedwKapev od pdvov Tots 
BapBapos aAdAd Kal tOv ‘EAjvwv trois ris pev 
duvis THs Herépas Kowwvobdar, TH 5€ tpd7w TO 
~ ~ ww 
9 Tv BapBdpwv xpwpevors: ods, ed voiv eiyoper, 
odk adv meptewp@pev aOporlopevovs odd’ bo Tav 
TuxdvTw oTpaTnyoupevous, odS€ peiLous Kal KpeiT- 
> ~ 
rovs auvrdters atpatoTédwy yuyvopévas ex TaV 
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as being well-disposed, but the latter, if the ad- 
vice comes unbidden, they look upon as officious— 
nevertheless, although 1 was already fully aware 
of all these considerations, ] have refrained from 
topics which would surely be flattering and now 
I propose to speak of such matters as no one. else 
would dare to discuss, because I believe that those 
who make pretensions to fairness and practical 
wisdom should choose, not the easiest subjects, 
but the most arduous, nor yet those which are the 
swectest to the ears of the listeners, but such as 
will avail to benefit, not only their own states, 
but also all the other Greeks. And such is the 
subject, in fact, to which I have fixed my attention 
at the present time. 

I marvel also at those men who have ability in 
action or in speech that it has never occurred to 
them seriously to take to heart the conditions which 
affect all Greeks alike, or even to feel pity for the 
evil plight of Hellas, so shameful and dreadful, no 
part of which now remains that is not teeming full 
of war, uprisings, slaughter, and evils innumerable.* 
The greatest share of these ills is the lot of the 
dwellers along the seaboard of Asia, whom by the 
treaty © we have delivered one and all into the hands, 
not only of the barbarians, but also of those Greeks 
who, though they share our speech, yet adhere to 
the ways of the barbarians. These renegades, if we 
had any sense, we should not be permitting to come 
together into bands or, led by any chance leaders, 
to form armed contingents, composed of roving forces 
more numerous and powerful than are the troops of 


® For this same complaint see Panegyr. 170-171. 
® The Peace of Antalcidas, 387 3.c. 
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TAavepevanv Q TeV mroAvrevopevenv” ou TAs peep 
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d¢ maidas Kal yovaicas dBpilovres, Kal Tas pev 
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Tplois, TavTas UTd TOAADY SpaoOar yupvas, évias 
8 adr&v ev paxeot mepipOerpopevas dv evderav 
Tov avayKaiwy, 

‘Yep av moddy 75 xpdvov yeyvopeveny ovre 
mods "sBeula TOV mpocordvat Tov “EM yjveov 
agvovady jqyavdxryoev, our’ dviip Tév mpwrevdv- 
Tey oddeis Bapéws TveyKe, may 6 6 00s TarTnp- * pdvos 
yap "Aynodaos av jpets topev emOunav amavra 
TOV xpovov Suerédece tous pev “EAAnvas eAcvbep&- 
oat, mpos de Tovs _BapBdpous TOE pov efeveyelv. 
ob pap aAda Kduceivos év0s mpdyparos Sunpaprev. 
Kal {21) Gavpdons, ee mpos oe Suadeydpevos pevy- 
cbnoopat Tov ovK dpbas om abrod youobevreov: 
elQopat Te yap pera mappnotas det Troveta at Tovs 
Adyous, Kal deLaiuny a ay Sucates emuruinous an- 
ex0éo8at paMNov oh mapa 70 TpooHKov emrawvéoas 


13 xapioacbae. 70 pev obdv euov ottws exov eoriv, 


exetvos 8° év dmact Tots dAdo SueveyKay Kal 
yevopevos éyxpatéotatos Kat SdiKxaidtaTos Kal 
mokrikwratos Surtds eoxyev emiOupias, xwpis fev 
éxarépav Kadnv elvar doxodcav, od cvpdwvovcas 





@ Of, To Philip 120-121. 
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our own citizen forces. These armies do damage to 
only a small part of the domain of the king of Persia, 
but every Hellenic city they enter they utterly 
destroy, killing some, driving others into exile, and 
robbing still others of their possessions*; further- 
more, they treat with indignity children and women, 
and not only dishonour the most beautiful women, 
but from the others they strip off the clothing which 
they wear on their persons, so that those who even 
when fully clothed were not to be seen by strangers, 
are beheld naked by many men; and some women, 
clad in rags, are seen wandering in destitution from 
lack of the bare necessities of life.® 

With regard to this unhappy situation, which has 
now obtained for a long time, not one of the cities 
which lays claim to the leadership of the Hellenes 
has shown indignation, nor has any of its leading 
men been wroth, except your father. For Agesilaiis 
alone of all whom we know unceasingly to the end 
longed to liberate the Greeks and to wage war 
against the barbarians. Nevertheless, even he erred 
in one respect. And do not be surprised if 1, in my 
communication to you, mention matters in which his 
judgement was at fault ; for I am accustomed always 
to speak with the utmost frankness and I should 
prefer to be disliked for having justly censured than 
to win favour through having given unmerited praise. 
My view, then, is as follows: Agesilaus, who had won 
distinction in all other fields, and had shown himself 
to be in the highest degree self-controlled, just, and 
statesmanlike, conceived two strong desires, each of 
them taken by itself seeming admirable, but being 


> See Introd. to Panegyr., Vol. 1, p. 117; ef. Panegyr. 
167-168. 
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& dAAjAats 088 dua mpdrreabat duvapévas: jBov- 
[437] Aero yap Baoiret te wodcpety Kal tov pidwy Tods 
gevyortas eis Tas modes Katayayely Kal Kuptous 
14 KatacTioa. Tay mpaypdtwv. auveBawvev obv éx 
fev THs mpaypateias ths bnép tev étaipwv év 
Kakots Kal Kiwddvois elvar tods “HAAnvas, Sia bé 
Thy tapayny tiv evOdde yuyvoperyy py cxodjv 
»” A , ~ cal , 
ayew pnde S8dvacbar modAcuciv rots BapBdpors. 
or &x trav ayvonbévTay Kat’ éxetvov Tov xpdvov 
pddtov Karapabety dr. Sef rods dp0&s Bovdcvo- 
La \ , > , \ ms / 
Levous 7) mpdTepov éexdépew mpds Baciréa mdAEpLov, 
mpl av diadAdEn tis Tovs “EAAnvas Kal zaven Tis 
pavias Kal Tis Pirovxias Huds. mept dv éyw Kal 
mpotepov eipnka Kal viv moujcopar Tos Adyous. 
15 Kairot tives trav odSeutds pév mratdelas per- 
, , % , X ” 
eoxnKdtwr, Sdvacbar dé mawdevew rods ddAdous 
bmoxvovpevay, kal Péyew pev tad ToAuwrrwy, 
pupetobar dé yAryopévwv, tdy’ dv paviav elvar 
dhocav To peAcw enol Tav THs ‘EAAddos cupdo- 
~ we A A ? A # hal , nn 
p&v, donep mapa tovs euods Adyous 7 BéATLov 7 
xelpov adriy mpdgovoav. adv duxaliws adv dravres 
moldy dvavdpiay Kal pKpoysyylav Katayvotev, Ste 
mpooTotovpevor dirocopely avrol pev emi puxpots 
Piroripodvrat, Tots Sé Suvapévors wept TOV peyi- 
16 ctw cvpBovreverr POovobdvres SiateAobow. obdror 
pev ody Ponbodrres rats adt@v dobeveias Kai 
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incompatible and incapable of achievement at the 
same time. For he wished not only to wage war on 
the Persian king but also to restore to their respective 
cities his friends who were in exile and to establish 
them as masters of affairs.¢ The result, therefore, 
of his exertions on behalf of his friends was that the: 
Greeks were involved in misfortunes and in fighting, 
and on account of the confusion which prevailed here 
had not the leisure nor yet the strength to wage war 
against the barbarians. So, in consequence of the 
conditions which were at that time not recognized, 
it is easy to perceive that men of good counsel should 
not wage war against the king of Persia until some- 
one shall have first reconciled the Greeks with each 
other and have made us cease from our madness 
and contentiousness. On these topics I have spoken 
before and now I intend to discuss them. 

And yet certain persons who, although they have 
no share at all in learning, yet profess to be able to 
teach everybody else, and although they dare to 
find fault with my efforts, yet are eager to imitate 
them, will perhaps call it madness for me to concern 
myself with the misfortunes of Greece, as if Greece 
would be either better or worse off as a result of 
words of mine! Justly, however, would all men 
condemn these persons as guilty of great cowardice 
and meanness of spirit, for while they make pretence 
to serious intellectual interests, they pride themselves 
on petty things and consistently show malice and 
envy against those who have the ability to give 
counsel concerning matters of the greatest import- 
ance. These men, then, in their endeavour to give 
aid and comfort to their own weaknesses and indol- 


* This same explanation is given in To Philip 87. 
VOL, III R 481 
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ence, will perhaps speak in such fashion. I for my 
part, however, pride myself so greatly on my ability 
that, even though I am now eighty years of age and 
altogether worn out, I think it is especially “fitting 
to speak my mind on these matters, and also that 1 
have been well advised in directing my appeal to 
you, and that it may well be that from my counsel 
some of the necessary measures will be taken. 

And I believe that if the rest of the Greek world 
also should be called upon to choose from all mankind 
both the man who by his eloquence would best be 
able to summon the Greeks to the expedition against 
the barbarians, and also the leader who would be 
likely most quickly to bring to fulfilment the measures 
recognized as expedient, they would choose no others 
but you and me. Yet surely we should be acting 
disgracefully, should we not, if we should neglect 
these duties in which our honour is involved, should 
all men regard us as worthy of them? My part, it 
is true, is the smaller; for to declare what one thinks 
is usually not so very difficult. But for you it is 
fitting, giving attention to all that I have said, to 
deliberate upon the question whether you should 
shrink from the conduct of the affairs of Hellas— 
you, whose noble lineage I have a little while ago 
described, leader of the Lacedaemonians, addressed 
by the name King, and a man who enjoys the 
greatest renown of all the Hellenes—or, disdaining 
the matters you now have in hand, you should put 
your hand to greater undertakings. 

I for my part say that, disregarding everything 
else, you should give your attention to these two 
tasks—to rid the Hellenes from their wars and from 
all the other miseries with which they are now 
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afflicted, and to put a stop to the insolence of the 

barbarians and to their possession of wealth beyond 

their due. That these things are practicable and 

expedient for you, for your city, and for all the 

Hellenes at large, it is now my task to explain... . 
[The conclusion is missing] : 
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Abrocomas, Persian sa- | 


trap 1 207 
Abuse, verbal 3 337 
Accusation of Socrates, 


discourse by Polyerates 
3 105 

Achilles, greatest of 
Greek warriors at Troy 
313 

Acropolis, treasury of the 
Confederacy of Delos 1 
333; its treasures 2 37; 
talents stored on 2 51; 
where Pericles stored 
10,000 talents 2 315; 
of Athens 3 223 

Action, for Damages, see 
Oration X V LIT, 3 252 ff. 

Actors, their income 2 
275 

Adoption, laws of 3 307, 
327 
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Adrastus, king of Argos, 
leader of the expedi- 
tion of the ‘ Seven 
against Thebes ”’ 1 152 
and note a; his for- 
tunes related in drama 
2 479; suppliant of 
Athens 3 77 
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meaning 2 337 ; is won 
by the righteous 2 341 

Adversity, reveals every 
man as he really is 1 
407 
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in person 3 373 

Aeacidae, heroes and an- 
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11 
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Teucer 1 101; famed 
for justice 2 5015; son 
of Zeus and Aegina 3 11 

Aegina, island, where the 
Greeks built a temple 
to Aeacus 3 133 at 
Aegina the case was 
tried for which the 
Aegineticus _ discourse 
was composed 3 301 

Aegineticus, speech of Iso- 
crates in a Claim to an 
inheritance 3 298 ff. 

Aegospotami, naval 
battle (405 B.c.), where 
the Athenian fleet was 
defeated by the Spar- 
tan admiral Lysander 
1195; 3 289 

Aeolus, restores strangers 
to their homes 3 107 

Against Callimachus, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
252 ff. 

Against Euthynus,  dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
350 ff. 

Against Lochites,  dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
333 ff 

Against the Sophists, dis- 
course of Isocrates 2 
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3 461 
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king of Sparta 1 21] 
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for his failure 1 299; 
his strength and mis- 
takes 3 479 
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man in public affairs 3 
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second to Achilles in 
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280 note a, 281-283 ; 
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crates 3 105; ward of 
Pericles 3 193; de- 
fended by his son in 
the discourse De Bigis 
3 207; a winner at 
Olympia 3 197 and 
note a 

Alcibiades the Younger 3 
174-175 

Alemaeon, philosopher 
of Croton, his two 
primary elements 2 
333 

Alemena, wife of Am- 
phitryon, loved by Zeus 
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and mother of Heracles 
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Alemeon, son of Mega- 
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win at Olympia with a 
team of horses 3 189 
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and noble Athenian 
family 3 189 
Alexander of Macedon, 
Letter to 3 425 ff.; a 
friend of Athens 3 427 
Alexander (Paris), son of 
Priam 1 239 ; 3 83 
Allies, should be treated 
as friends 2 91 
Amadocus, Thracian king 
1 251 and note a 
Amazons, daughters of 
Ares, defeated by 
Athens 1 161 ; 2 493 
Amnesty, of 403 B.c. 3 
255 and note 6 
Amphictyons 2 315 and 
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cause of 
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and Philip 1 247 and 
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Alemena 3 93 
Amyntas, king of the 
Macedonians, father of 
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Greek states 1 311; his 
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Anaxagoras, of Clazome- 
nae, teacher of Peri- 
cles 2 317 

Animals, benefit from 
training 2 305 ; superior 
to man in many re- 
spects 2 327; inferior 
to man in certain quali- 
ties 2 349 

Antalcidas, Treaty and 
Peace of, 387 B.c. 1 
xxxv, 116, 171 and 
note 6, 193 and note a, 
231, 235, 307; 217, 49, 
439 ; its evils 3 477 
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ponent’s argument 3 
323, 337, 361 

Antidosis, discourse of Iso- 
crates 2.181 ff. 

Antipater, minister of 
Philip 3 403 ; Letter to 
3411 ff. 

Antisthenes, philosopher 
3 60 note a 

Antisthenes, sophist and 
rival of Isocrates 1 253 
note c 

Anytus, influential Athe- 
nian 3 269 
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Aphareus, tragie poet, 
son of Hippias, son- 
in-law of Isocrates 3 
461 

Aphidna, town in Attica 
371 

Apollo, his oracle and 
the Pythian priestess 
1137 

Arbitration, on stated 
terms 3 225 and note a, 
261 and note a 

Arbitrators, in Athenian 
law 2 201, 207 

Archestratus, Athenian 
banker 3 239 

Archidamus, son of Age- 
silaiis, king of Sparta 1 
xl, 344; 3 473 ff. ; the 
discourse of Isocrates 
1 343 ff; Letter to 3 
A471 fF. 

Archinus, law of 3 255 

Archons, of Athens 3 256 
note @ 

Areopagiticus, Isocrates’ 
discourse on “the 
public safety ”’ 2 100 ff. 

Areopagus, Council of 2 
102, 126-127; became 
tribunal in Athens for 
trial in cases of homi- 
cide 1 143 and note a 

Argives, their misfor- 
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tunes 1 277; suppli- 

ants of Athens 3 165 
Argos, its early strength 

1157 ; land of Philip’s 


ancestors 1 265 and 
note a 
Aristides, best of the 


Athenians 2 53 

Artaxerxes II, king of 
Persia, 404-359 B.c. 1 
129, 305 

Artaxerxes III, 359-339 
B.c. 1 805 

Artemisium, sea-fight at, 
480 B.c., in which the 
Greeks defeated the 
Persians 1 175 

Arts, how they are made 
great 2 169 

“ Arts ” of Rhetoric 2 175 
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Aspendus, town in Asia 
Minor 3 187 
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333 

Astronomy, value of its 
study 2 331, 389 
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sprung from the soil 
2449. See also Athens 
Athenian 
captain of mercenaries 
2 23 


Athens, deserves the he- 


gemony of the Greeks 
1131; oldest, greatest 
and most renowned 
city 1 183; “ auto- 
chthony ” of 1 132-133 ; 
first to establish laws 
and government 1 140- 
141; mother of the arts 
1 143; her hospitality 
and friendliness 1 143 ; 
advantages of life in 1 
147; her gift of “ philo- 
sophy ” to the world 
1 147; home of elo- 
quence 1 147-148 ; the 
School of Greece 1 149 ; 
protector of the weak 1 
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1 325; how it won 
glory 1 371; her great 
military experience 1 
375; badly governed 
2 39; hated by the 
Greeks 2 109; beauty 
of its buildings and 
adorned by the demo- 
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gifted men 2 151; her 
achievements in war 
2 151-153; often re- 
pented of judgements 
made in passion 2 197 
and note a; disadvan- 
tages of its large size 
2 283; a school for 
all able orators and 
teachers of oratory 2 
349; denounced  be- 
cause of her sycophants 
2351; capital of Hellas 
2 351 and 3191; care- 
lessness and slackness 
of her institutions 2 
441; length and stabil- 
ity of her government 
2 465 ; her moderation 
in civil discord 3 273; 
her democracy twice 
overthrown 3 341; her 
transgressions and ac- . 
cusers 3 393 : censured 
by Isocrates 3 397; 
praised for moderation 
3 463 


Athletes, as recipients of 


undue rewards 1 121; 
their rewards 2 353; 
crowns awarded to 3 
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by some with greater 
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favour than wisdom 
and education 2 325; 
too highly esteemed 3 
463 and note c 

Athos, mountain and 
promontory channelled 
by Xerxes 1 173 and 
note ¢ 

Audiences, partiality of 
27 

Autocrator, friend of Iso- 
crates, 3 453, 455 


Bankers, reputation for 
honesty 3 213 

Banking, in Athens 3 210 
and note a 

Barbarians, hated by the 
Greeks 1 221 and note 
a; fit only to be used 
as household slaves 1 
235 

Beasts, can be taught 1 
47. See also Animals 

Beauty, an unenduring 
possession 1 7; its 
value and power 3 
89-93 

Bees 1 35 

Beggary, in Athens 2157 

Blackmail 3 239, 357 

Bondsmen 3 221 

Books, on divination 3 
303 
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Boyhood, its most be- 
coming qualities 3 15- 
17 

Brasidas, Spartan general 
at Amphipolis 1 377 

Bribery, death penalty 
for 2 39 
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mongers 2 31 

Buffoonery 2 135 

Buffoons, called ‘“‘gifted ”’ 
2 343 

Buildings, of Athens, 
their beauty 2 147 

Bumble-bees, Encomium 
on 3 67 

Burial, a divine right 1 
153; disgrace of pre- 
venting burial 3 165 

Busiris, discourse of Iso- 
crates 3 100-131 

Byzantines, Athenian al- 
lies 3 151 

Byzantium 3 217; at- 
tacked by ‘Thebans 1 
279 


Cadmea, fortress of 
Thebes 1 153; citadel 
377 

Cadmus, conqueror of 
Thebes 2 421;  be- 
came king of Thebes 
3 97 
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Callias, Peace of, 371 B.c. 
2 247 and note c 

Callistratus, | Athenian 
orator 2 23 

Calumny, the greatest 
evil 2 195 

Carcinus, father of Xeno- 
timus 3 245 

Carians 2 399;  colon- 
ized the islands 3 97 

Carthaginians 3 377; 
well governed 1 91 

Castor, brother of Poly- 
deuces 1 357; brother 
of Helen 3 71 

Cecrops, early king of 
Athens 2 451 

Centaurs, fought by Pe- 
leus 3 133 creatures 
of double nature 3 75 

Ceos, laws of 3 307 

Cerberus, brought from 
Hades by Heracles 373 

Cercyon, robber subdued 
by Theseus 3 77 

Cersobleptes, Thracian 
king 2 2] 
Chaeronea, effects of the 
battle, 338 B.c. 3 403 
Character, the value to 
an orator of a good 
character 2 339 

Chares, Athenian general 
2 43 note c 








Charicles, one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, 404-403 
B.c. 3 203 and note a 

Children, should imitate 
noble ancestors 1 11; 
how they should be 
taught 1109, 111; the 
blessing of children 3 
45 


Chios, Aegean island 1 
207, 225; 3151 

Choregi 3 233 and note 
d; of Siphnos 3 321 

Choregus, who defrayed 
expense of a public 
chorus 3 197 and note ¢ 

Chorus, lavishness of the 
2 137-139 

Chronology, misuse of 3 
123 

Cilicia, district in Asia 
Minor 1 223, 307; 3 
19; caused to revolt 
by Evagoras 3 39 

Cisthené, town in Asia 
Minor 1 217 

Citizenship, readily con- 
ferred 2 39; granted 
by Athens to the Pla- 
taeans 3 163; conferred 
upon notable artists 
3 463 

Cittus, slave of the banker 
Pasion 3 219 
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Civilization, its begin- 
ning and gradual pro- 
gress 1 136-137 

Clearchus, Spartan leader 
of the ‘Ten Thou- 
sand ” 1 301; Spartan 
general 2 69, 437 

Clearchus, tyrant of 
Heracleia, father of 
Timotheiis 3 449, 455 

Cleisthenes, restorer of 
democracy, 507 B.c. 2 
113 ff.; his eloquence 
established Athenian 
democracy 2 315; 
founder of the demo- 
cracy 2 355 ; 3 191 

Cleombrotus, Spartan 
king, blamed for Spar- 
tan defeat at Leuctra, 
371 B.c. 1 351 

Cleommis, ruler of Me- 
thymna 3 453 

Cleophon, demagogue 2 
53 

Clepsydra, the water- 
clock which measured 
the time allowed to 
each speaker in a trial 
2 363 and note 1; 3 
285 and note a 

Cleruchies, Athenian 

' foreign settlements 2 
8-9 

4.94 








Clubs, political 1 167 and 
note 6; 3179 

-Cnidus, in S.W. Asia 
Minor 1 223; naval 
victory won by Conon, 
394 B.c. 3 35; forces 
contributed by Eva- 
goras 3 43 

Colonies, Athenian 1 187 
and note a 

Comedy, Old, its licence 
of speech 2 15 

Confederacy of Delos, 477 
B.c. 1 163 and note c; 
2 3, 415 and note a 

Conjecture, its value 2 
335 

Conon, famous Athenian 
commander 1 209, 217 
and note d; his career 
1 283-285 ; 2111, 145; 
visits Evagoras in 
Cyprus 3 33; account 


of his affairs 3 37, 
465 
Constitutional —govern- 


ment, see Letter 6, 3 
433-443 
Constitutions, drawn up 
by sophists 1 253 
Contracts, petty private 
11255; 3 343, 361 
Contributions, 7.e. tribute 
from the allies 2 105 
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Corax, Sicilian rhetori- 
cian 2 175 and note c 
Corcyra, its strategic 
position 2 245 

Corinthian War, 394-386 
p.c. 3151 

Coronea, battle of 3 193 
and note 6 

Council, Hellenic 3 147 

Council, of Athens 2 16; 
3 259 and note a 

Counsel, good, its advan- 
tages 1 69 

Court-deposit 3 335 and 
note a 

Courtesans 2 73 

Courts, suspended in 
Athens 3 355 

Covenants, their sanctity 
3 271 

Cowardice, of states, how 
shown 1 401 

Cratinus, disputant con- 
cerning a farm 3 
285 

Cresphontes, descendant 
of Heracles, conqueror 
of the Peloponnesus 1 
359 

Crisa, plain near Delphi, 
declared holy ground 
3 153 

Crithoté, its strategic 
position, 2 245; cap- 





tured by Timotheiis 
2 249 

Criticism, resented 3 103- 
104 

Critics, of Athens dis- 
liked 2 15; of Iso- 
‘erates 1 323 

Crowns, awarded for 
benefactions 3 291; 
of gold awarded by 
Athens 2 237 

Culture, a good 1 25 

Cunaxa, battle, 401 B.c. 
3 37 

Cyclades, islands of the 


Aegean sea 1 205; 
taken by Sparta 2 
399 


Cycnus, son of Poseidon, 
slain by Achilles 3 89 
“Cyprian” orations 1 
38; 32 

Cyprus, the island 1 203 ; 
its city Salamis was 
founded by Teucer 3 
138; Greek settlers in 
3 33 

Cyrené, Lacedaemonian 
colony in N. Africa 1 
249; Greek city in N. 
Africa 1 391 

Cyrus, younger son of 
Darius and his expedi- 
tion against Artaxer- 
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xes, 401 B.c. 1 211 
and note f; his rash- 
ness 3 389 

Cyrus the Great, origin 
and success 1 287; 
cast out by his mother 
1 325; his conquests 3 
23; slew his mother’s 
father 3 24 

Cythera, island off La- 
conia 1 195 


Damon, wise teacher of 
Pericles 2 317 and 
note c 

Danaé, loved by Zeus 
3 93 

Danaiis, conqueror of Ar- 
gos 2 421; exile from 
Egypt, occupied Argos 
3 97 

Darius, king of Persia 1 
161 

De Bigis, discourse of 
Isocrates 3 174-207 

Dead, the—their per- 
ception 3 5; their 
power of judgement 
3107; do they have 
perception of the world 
of the living? 3 169, 
323 

Death, should be met 
nobly 131; death and 
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fame 1 411; death in 
war 3 387 

Debtors, to the state 2 
379 

Decarchies, governing 
commissions of ten in 
subject states at the 
close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War 1 189, 303 ; 


2 405, 415 

Decelea, fort in Attica 
2 59; 3 183 and 
note a 


Decelean War 2 31, 61; 
3 283 and note a 

Decorum 1 23 

Defence of Busiris, dis- 
course by Polycrates 3 
105 

Defendant, speaks prior 
to plaintiff in Isocra- 
tes XV IIT 3 255 

Definition, habit of, in 
Isocrates 1 xvii, 45 

Delian Confederacy, de- 
fence 2 415 and note 
a; also 1 163 and note 
39283 

Delos, Aegean island 3 
239 

Delphi, treasures of 1 
279; maxim ‘ Know 
thyself” 2.513; oracle 
1 363 
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Delta, of the Nile 3 121 
and note a 

Demagogues 2 8-9 ; who 
grow rich 2 87; their 
depravity 2 89, 361 

Demeter, mother of Per- 
sephoné (Koré), giver 


of grain, founder of the- 


Fleusinian Mysteries 1 
134-135 

Democracy, views of Iso- 
crates on 1 xxxviii ; its 
faults 187; its virtues 
in early Athens 1 165 
ff. ; .twice overthrown 
241; of Solon praised 
2 113 ff.; the later 
Athenian caricatured 2 
117; those which are 
worthy of praise 2 1483 ; 
of Athens, twice over- 
thrown 3 341; its 
obligations 3 345; 
Isocrates’ views on 3 
441 and note a 

Demonicus, son of Hip- 
ponicus, friend of Iso- 
erates 15 

Demosthenes, Athenian 
orator ; for similarities 
in his orations with 
passages in Isocrates 
see notes to Oration 
On the Peace, vol. 2 





Deposits, as the theme of 
trivial orations 1 241 
and note @; in court 
3 335 and note a 

Dercylidas, Spartan ad- 
miral 1 211 and note a 

Despots, their fate 2 77 

Dialect, the Attic speech 
and its qualities 2 349 

Dice-playing 2 345 

Dictation, of discourses 2 
515 

Diodotus, pupil of Iso- 
crates 3 411 ff. 

Dionysia, dramatic festi- 
val 2 479 

Dionysius, the elder, ty- 
rant of Syracuse in 
Sicily 406-367 B.c. 191, 
199; his career 1 285, 
295, 371; besieged by 
the Carthaginians 1 
871; 3371 ff; highly 
praised 3 377 

Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, Essay on Isocrates 
1 164 and note a; on 


Isocrates’ Trapeziticus 
3 211 ; 
Diophantus, Athenian 


general, friend of Iso- 
crates 3 465 

Dipaea, town in Arcadia 
1405 — 
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Discourse, the best kind 
1 83; spoken and 
written and their com- 
parative persuasiveness 
1 261; different kinds 
2 539; praised as the 
source of most of our 
blessings 2 327 

Disease, the ‘ wasting ”’ 
(consumption ?) 3 305 

Disfranchisement, as a 
misfortune 3 205 

Display oratory 1 125 ; 
views on 3 437 

Dissipation, of Athenian 
young men 2 135, 343 

Divination, books on 3 
303 

Dockyards, destruction of 
the Athenian 2 147 

Documents, falsification 
of 3 227 ff. 

Dogs 1 21 

Dorian cities, in the Pelo- 
ponnese 3 475 

Dorian Invasion 2 3899 
and note 6 

Draco, Spartan harmost 
of Atarneus 1 211 and 
note 5 

Dress: 1 21 

Drinking-parties 
2 343 

Drunkenness 1 23 
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Editions, of Isoerates 1 
xlviii 

Education, views of Iso- 
crates on 1 xxiii ff.; in 
boyhood and maturity 
2 127; systems of, 
attacked 2 160 ff.; a 
formal education not 
absolutely necessary 
for greatness 2173 ; of 
youth, determines the 
fortune of the state 2 
285 ; methods of 2 289 
ff.; benefits all pupils 
2 301; its power 2 
305; sacrifices endured 
for its sake by sober- 
minded youth 2 345; 
a definition of the 
educated man 2 391- 
393; value of educa- 
tion 3 429; methods 
used by Isocrates 3 
439 

Fiducators, should be re- 
spected 1 81; in bad 
repute 2 163 

Egypt, revolt from Persia 
1 207; conquest of 2 
473; its situation, 
climate and fertility 3 
109. See also Nile 

Egyptians, their classes, 
pursuits, institutions 
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and government 3 111- 
119. See also Egypt 
Election, to Athenian 

offices 2 117 
Eleusinian Mysteries 1 
134-135, 221; 3 179 
and note 6 
“ Eleven, The,” in charge 


of malefactors 2 317 

and note d 
Emigration, Greek 1 391 
Empedocles, his four 


primary elements 2 
333 

Empire, Athenian 2 3-4 ; 
deplored 2 47, 49; of 
the sea, held by Athens 
and by Sparta 2 405 

Emporium, a world-mar- 
ket (i.e. Piraeus) 1 143 
and 144 note b 

Encomia, in prose and 
verse 39 

Encomium on Helen, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
54-07 

Enemies, should be in- 
jured 1 19 

Enneakrounos, a famous 
spring near the Acro- 
polis 2 343 

Envy, the evil of 37 

Eos (Aurora), mother of 
Memnon 3 89 


Epaphus, son of Zeus 3 
109 

Ephors, Spartan magis- 
trates 2 487 

Epideictic discourse, its 
superiority 2 213 ff; 
suitable to public festi- 
vals 3 375 ; views on 3 
437 

Eponymous heroes, their 
statues 3 291 and 
note a 

Equality, dangers of poli- 
tical 1 85; the two 
kinds 2 117; of rights 
in a democracy 3 345 

Equity, and the law 2 125 

Erechtheus, an ancient 
Athenian hero 2 493 

Erichthonius, son of He- 
phaestus, early king of 
Athens 2 451 

Eristic, or captious dispu- 
tation 361, 63 and note 
b, 425, 427; 2 389 

Eristics 2 160 ff., 163 
and note b; disparaged 
2 231; answered by 
Isocrates 2 329 

Erytheia, island off Spain; 
to fetch the cattle of 
Geryon from Erytheia 
was the tenth labour of 
Heracles 1 357 ; 3 73 
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Ethical] influence of dis- 
course 2 177 and note b 

Euboea, large and pros- 
perous island on the 
borders of Attica 1 
187 

Eubulus, Athenian states- 
man 2 2 

Eumolpidae, priests at 
Eleusis 1 221 

Eumolpus, son of Posei- 
don, leader of the 
Thracians against 
Athens 1 159; 2 493 

Eupatrids, Athenian 
nobles 3 189 

Euphuism 1 xiii-xiv 

Kurybiades, Spartan ad- 
miral 2 403 

Eurystheus, king of My- 
cenae, persecutor of 
Heracles and his sons 1 
158; suffered a shame- 
ful reverse at the hands 
of the Athenians 1 155, 
355; his  insolence 
crushed 1 265; invaded 
Attica 1 371; 2 493; 
imposed the twelve 
labours upon Heracles 
373 

Euthynus, defendant in 
Oration XXI 3 358 ff. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus 
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1 38; warred against 
by Persia 1 207-209 ; 
given citizenship in 
Athens 3 35 

Evagoras, Oration I[X 3 
2-51 

Exception, Plea of 3 255 

Exile, the evils of 3 163 
and note b 

Experience, its part in 
excellence 2 173; its 
value 3 437 

Export, of grain 3 247 


Festivals, of Greece and 
of Athens 1 145; ex- 
pense of 2 137 ; furnish 

- occasions for oratorical 
display 3 375 

Vickleness, of views of 
Athenians 2 41 

Fiction, in discourse, its 
popular appeal 1 67; 
enjoyed more~ than 
serious writing 2 373 

First-fruits, of the har- 
vest 1 135-137 

Flatterers 1 21; sup- 
posedly honoured by 
Dionysius 3 375 

Flattery, the road to 
success in public life 
2 261 

Flute-girls 2 $45 
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Foreigners, in Athens 1 
143; 221; how they 
should be treated 1 53 ; 
awarded citizenship 3 
463 

Forensic oratory 2 169 

Forgery, of documents 3 
367 

“ Forty, The,” who had 
jurisdiction over petty 
private litigation 2 317 
and note d 

Your Hundred, oligarchy 
of the, 411 B.c. 2 77; 
Revolution of the 3 179 
and note a 

Frankness, its value 3 
415, 417 

Freedom, power of the 
word 1 309; for its 
preservation no hard- 
ship is too great to en- 
dure 1 349; adopted 
as their fatherland by 
the Athenians 1 371 ; 
of speech, no longer 
enjoyed in Athens 2 
15; freedom of speech 
at Sparta 1 405 

Friends, those who are 
the best 3 427 

Friendship 15,55; better 
than war 3 395 

Funeral orations 1 163 





and note d; funeral 
games 3 5 

Funerals, publicat Athens 
261 

Future, may be judged 
by the past 1 25, 381; 
cannot be known 2 163 
and note d 


Games, Festival 1 121 

Genealogy, specialized in 
by Polycrates 3 107 

Generals, admired by the 
world 1 331; choice of 
2 433; requisites of 
good generals 2 251 ff. 

Generations, in chrono- 
logy 3 123 

Gennadeion, modern li- 
brary building of the 
American School of 
Classical Studies at 
Athens with an in- 
scription taken from 
Isocrates 1 149 note c 

Gentleness, its advan- 
tages 1 317 

Geometry, value of its 
study 2 331, 389 

Giants, their battle with 
the gods 3 89 

Gods, should be wor- 
shipped 111: givers of 
good and of evil 1 317; 
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themselves are not free 
from guilt 2 413; 3 
393; do they concern 
themselves with human 
affairs ? 2 365; endowed 
with all virtues and 
innocent of wickedness 
3 125; and Giants 3 89 

Golden Rule 1 11, 55, 167, 
169 

Good name 1 59 

Good things, may be 
badly used 1 78 note a, 
7 - 

Gorgias of Leontini, in 
Sicily, renowned rhe- 
torieian 1 xii; teacher 
of Isoerates 1 xti-xiii ; 
his style 1 xii-xiii ; his 
view of the power of 
rhetoric 1 125 and note 
a; his Epitaphios 1 221 
note g ; his life, career, 
ineome and estate at 
death 2 275; denied 
being or entity 2 335, 
361; his Encomium on 
Helen 3 543;  transla- 
tion of his Encomium on 
Helen 3 55 ff. 

Governments, are best 
when they serve the 
masses 1 49; views of 
Isocrates on.1 75 ; em- 
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ploy the wrong coun- 
sellors 2 15; in the 
time of Solon and Clei- 
sthenes praised 2 115 
ff.,; of the people 2 453; 
three types of 2 455 
Grain, imported into 
Athens 3 291 
Grain-trade, at Athens 3 
215 and note 6, 291 
Grammar, value of its 
study 2 333 
Grandsons, of Isoerates 
3 461 
Greece, her evil plight 
after the Peace of An- 
talcidas, 387 B.c. 3 477 
Greed, of some Athe- 
nians 2 11 
Gylippus, Spartan general 
in the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion, 414-413 B.c. 1 379 
Gymnasiarch, who de- 
frayed expense of train- 
ing athletes 3 197 and 
note ¢ 


Halys, river of Asia Minor 
1 211; 2 155, 409 

Hecatomnus, viceroy of 
Caria 1 223 

Hegemony, held 
Athens 2 27, 407. 
also Empire 


by 
See 
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Helen, Encomium on, dis- 
course of Isocrates 3 
54-97; translation of 
Gorgias’ discourse with 
same title 3 55-57 

Helen, wife of Menelaus 
2 421; raises to divine 
station her brothers 
Castor and Pollux 3 93 

Hellenes, a title suggest- 
ing intelligence, not 
race, and applied to 
those sharing Athenian 
culture 1 149 

Hellespont, bridged by 
Xerxes, 480 B.c. 1 173 
and note c; 3 289 

Helots, serfs of the Spar- 
tans 1 189, 343, 363 ; 
2 437 

Hephaestus, temple of 
(the Theseum) 3 223 

Hera, wife of Zeus, offers 
Paris sovereignty over 
Asia 3 83 

Heracles, labours of 1 9 ; 
3 73; made immortal 
because of his virtue 1 
35; his sons 1 153 and 
note a; honoured by 
Thebes 1 265 and note 
6; his excellence of the 
spirit 1313; Pillars of 
1 3153; 2 527; his Ex- 





pedition against Lao- 
medon 313; his children 
suppliants of Athens 3 
77; falsely said to have 
slain Busiris 3 123 ; his 
date 3 123; ancestor 
of the Spartan kings 3 
ATS. 

Heraclidae 1 355 and 
note 5 

Hesiod, his wise admoni- 
tions ignored 1 65 ; his 
poetry recited 2 385; 
his poetry 2 393 

Hesperides, the apples of 
3738 

Hippareté, wife of Alci- 
biades 3 194 note a 

Hippolaidas 3 237 

Hippolyté, queen of the 
Amazons 2 493 

Hipponicus, father of 
Demonicus, admired 
and praised by Iso- 
crates 15,9; wealthiest 
of the Greeks 3 195 

History, its writing de- 
servedly praised 2 373 

Homer, Odyssey echoed 
1 41; use of myths 
in 1 67; has greater 
renown because he 
glorified the Greeks as 
warring against the bar- 
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barians 1 221; pictures 
even the gods as de- 
bating the future ; his 
poetry recited 2 385; 
his poetry 2 393; Iso- 
cratean reminiscence of 
1 41; 3 39 and note c 


Homeridae, Homeric 
bards 3 95 
Honours, gained by 


struggle 1 409 

Horace 2 188 note a 

Horse racing 1 379 

Hortatory discourses 1 7 

Hospitality, of Athens 1 

~ 143 

Houses, of the forefathers 
2 137 

Human nature, its de- 
fects 165; prefers the 
worse to the better 
course 2 77 

Hyperbolus, disreputable 
demagogue 2 53 

Hypereides, Epitaphios 1 
175 note c 


Idrieus, Asiatic king 1 
307 

Immortality, lent by 
literature 2 263 and 
note a 

Impartiality, the hearing 
of both sides needed 
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for a wise judgement 
213 
Injustice, reprehensible 
but profitable 2 27 
Intermarriage, a right 
granted by Athens to 
the Plataeans 3 163 
Ion, his three primary 
elements 2 333 
Tonian Colonization 2 475, 
477 and notes 
Ionic migration 1 
note a 
Iphicrates, Athenian gen- 
eral 2 259 and note a 
Isocrates, vanity of his 
artistic temperament 1 
ix; his devotion to 
Athens 1 ix; his love 
of Hellas 1 x;_ his 
parents, Theodorus and 
Hedut6 1 xi; his educa- 
tion 1 xi-xii; charac- 
teristics of his style 1 
xiv-xvi 5 as philosopher 
and statesman 1 xviii- 
xix; his physical han- 
dicaps 1 xix; his 
school 1 xix; views, on 
the sciences 1 xxi, of 
speculative philosophy 
and of the professors 
of “‘eristic’’ 1 xxi; 
his system of education 
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1 xxiii; his “ philo- 
sophy ” 1 xxvi-xxvii; 
his tuition-fees 1 xxviii; 
his works 1 xxx- 
xxxi; his ‘‘ Panhelle- 
nic Idea” 1 xxxiv ff. ; 
his supposed _ suicide 
1 xii; his  influ- 
ence on public affairs 
1 xliv; editions of 1 
xIviii-1 ; as educator 1 
53; mentions: himself 
by name 1 83; aloof 
from public life 1 229 ; 
reasons for shunning a 
public career 1 295 and 
note 6; 3 465; asa 
pamphleteer 2 5; more 
concerned for the 
public safety than his 
own welfare 2 33; and 
the younger genera- 
tion 2 135 ; his “* philo- 
sophy” 2 182; his 
reputation among his 
contemporaries 2 187 
ff.; his retired life 2 
187 ; statue erected in 


his honour 2 188 note a; 
chose toignore hisearly | 
forensic discourses 2 | 
207; quotes his own | 


works 2 227; refers to 


his own success 2 333 ; | 








his son 2 269 and note 
a; thrice discharged 
the trierarchy 2 269; 
the dignity of his dis- 
courses 2 2713 not an 
office-holder 2 271 ; his 
private estate and in- 
come 2 275 ; his patri- 
mony lost in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War 2 277; 
his excellent educa- 
tion 2 277; why for- 
eigners came to study 
with him 2 311; par- 
ents of his pupils gladly 
paid him 2 319; com- 
plains of being mis- 
represented 2 875; 
has had his share in 
the greatest goods of 
life 2 377; prophesies 
future renown 2 377; 
discontent in old age 2 
876; lack of vigour for 
public affairs 2 377; 
lack of a strong voice 
and assurance 2 377; 
choice of themes 2 381 ; 
gifts to the common- 
wealth 2 381; his dis- 
courses used as models 
2 383; revises his dis- 
course 2 497; his dis- 
ease 2 537,539; himself 
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not an orator 3 377; 
disliked by the masses 
3 397; his acquaint- 
ance with Philip 3 405 ; 
his pupils 3 412, 413 ; 
his reputation 3 421 ; 
his fears for Athens 3 
435; influence of his 
compositions 3 437; his 
School of Rhetoric 3 
439; methods used 3 
439 ; views on kinds of 
government 3 44] ; as 
a counsellor 3 465; as 
composer of discourses 
for the Greeks 3 465 ; 
worth of his manner of 
life 3 467; refers to 
his advanced years and 
old age 1 253, 257, 263, 
38385; 2 95, 191, 219, 
287, 337, 375, 389, 395 ; 
3.45, 373, 405, 407, 421, 
427, 435, 437, 439, 453, 
483 


Isthmus of Corinth forti- 


fied by the Pelopon- 
nesians 1 177 

Italy, laid waste by Dio- 
nysius I 1 229 and 
note a 


Jason, Letter to the Chil- 
dren of 3 433 ff. 
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Jason, tyrant of Pherae 
in Thessaly 1 319; 3 
433, 435 

Judgement, good 1 25 

Judges, of dramatic con- 
tests 3 233 and note b 

Jugglers 2 335 

Jury, their prejudices 2 
197 and note 6; ap- 
peals made it to for 
sympathy 2 365; jury- 
system 2 138 note a; 
appeals to 3 293 

Justice, better than 
riches 1 27; beneficial 
to human life 195 ; its 
power and claims 1 
367 ; can it be taught ? 
2177 


Kerykes, family of priests 
at Fleusis 1 221 and 
note d 

Kings, in a monarchy, 
should be obeyed and 
revered 1 273; advan- 
tages and disadvan- 
tages of the royal office 
1 43; the function of 
kings 1 45 ff. ; dangers 
of kings 3 441 ; should 
guard their persons 3 
451; their duty 3 451 

| Klepsydra, water-clock 2 
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363 5 3 and 

note a 

Know thyself,” Delphic 

maxim 2 513 

Koré (Persephoné), 
daughter of Demeter 
and wife of Pluto 1 
134 note a, 185; 313 
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‘ 


Lacedaemonians (see 
also Spartans); well 
governed 1 91; not 


leaders of Greece by 
ancestral right 1 129; 
recipients of favours 
from the Athenians 1 
155; their ingratitude 
1157; their services to 
Greece 1 163; praised 
for valour at Thermo- 
pylae 1 335; their 
domination of Greece 
after 404 B.c. 2 49; 
their training for war 2 
351; sympathizers with 
2 361; in evil plight 3 
$77; solicitous for safety 
of their kings 3 387 

Laomedon, with Posci- 
don, builder of Troy 
313 

Lapiths, allies of Hera- 
cles against the Cen- 
taurs 3 75 





Laughter, violent, is folly 
113 

Laweourts 2 138-139 

Laws, the best kind 1 51 ; 
and government first 
established by Athens 
1140 note a, 1413; writ- 
ten laws not needed by 
good men 1 167; mul- 
titude of, in Athens 2 
39; in great numbers 
indicates a badly gov- 
erned state 2 129 

Lawsuits, detrimental] 1 
51; of the allies ad- 
judicated in Athens 2 
411, 413 

Leadership in the state, 
with whom it rests 2 
357 

Leda, mother of Castor 
and Pollux 369; loved 
by Zeus in the guise of 
a swan 3 93 

Letters, of Isocrates 3 
366 ff. 

Leuctra, battle of, 371 
B.c. 1 277; trophy on 
the battlefield 1 351 

Levies of soldiers, bur- 
densome 1 239 

Libya, daughter of Epa- 
phus, mother of Busiris 
3 109 
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Life, nothing in it is 
stable 1 29 

Liturgies, public services 
2 181; burdensome but 
give distinction 2 463 

Lochites, young Athe- 
nian, defendant in an 
Action for Assault 3 
335 ff 

Long Walls of Athens 3 
201 and note b 

Longinus, On the Sublime 
1 124 note a 

Losses, of Athens in war 
2 61, 63 

Lot, Election by 2 117 

Lucanians, people of 
S. Italy 2 39 

Lyceum, Athenian gym- 
nasium, dedicated to 
Apollo, site of <Aris- 
totle’s teaching 2 385, 
393 

Lycia, district in Asia 
Minor 1 223 ; 3 323 

Lycurgus, law-giver, imi- 
tator of Athens in his 
Spartan institutions 2 
469 

Lycurgus, orator, Against 
Leocrates 1 162 note a, 
174-175 notes 6 and c 

Lydia, district of Asia 
Minor 1 225 
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Lysander, Spartan gen- 
era) 1 188-189 notes 
b and ¢; his success 
the result of good for- 
tune 2 257; exerted 
himself to cause Alci- 
biades’ death 3 201; 
his list of disfranchised 
Athenians 3 265, 353 ; 
proclaimed death as 
penalty for importa- 
tion of grain 3 289; 
occupied Athens 3 353 

Lysias, Epitaphios 1 270 
note a, 178 note a 

Lysimachus, an informer 
2 182; victim of Calli- 
machus 3 259 


Macedonia, relations with 
Athens 3 413 

Magistrates, method of 
appointment 2 117; of 
Athens 2 463 

Malea, cape of Pelopon- 
nesus 2 247 

Mantinea, city of Ar- 
cadia, destroyed by 
Sparta, 383 Bec. 1 
199 

Manuscripts, of Isocrates 
1 xlvi 

Marathon, battle of, 490 
B.c, 1171-172; brought 
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glory to Athens 1 333 ; 
3 191 

Market-place, centre of 
gossip 2113 

Marriage, what it should 
mean and how it should 
be observed 1 99, 101 

Massilia (Marseilles), 
founding of 1 397 and 
note 6 

Mausélus, Asiatic king 1 
309 and note a 

Meddlesomeness, an 
Athenian failing 2 25 

Medes,. conquered by 
Cyrus 3 23 

Megarians, of small re- 
sources they became 
rich 2 81 

Melians, enslaved by 
Athens, 416 B.c. 1 181, 
182 note a; 2 411 

Melissus, philosopher 3 
63 

Melos, siege of 2 249 

Memnon, slain by Achil- 
les 3 89 

Menelaus, his modera- 
tion and justice 2 417 ; 
made divine by his 
wife Helen 3 95 

Menestheus, son of the 
Athenian general Iphi- 
crates 2 259 





Menexenus 3 217 

Mercenaries, of Tiriba- 
zus, 1 204 note a, 
205 ; indigent soldiers 
in foreign armies 1 
227 and note 6, 305 
and note 6b; hired by 
Athens 2 35 ff., 55, 
109; of the Phocian 
forces 1 279; used by 
all rulers 2 423; their 
use dangerous 3 395 

Messené, capital of Mes- 
senia, country in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; founded in 
369 B.c. See 1 343 
and the discourse Ar- 
chidamus ; should not 
be given up by Sparta 
1 344, 351 

Miltiades, Athenian gen- 
eral victor at Mara- 
thon, 490 B.c, 2 53, 355 

Mind and body in man ; 
their nature and train- 
ing 2 289; the cultiva- 
tion of the mind the no- 
blest of pursuits 2 353 

Minos, king of Crete 2 
399 

Minotaur, the monstrous 
Cretan “ bull of Mi- 
nos”? 375 

Misfortune 1 21 
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Misuse, of all good things 
possible 2 825 and 
note ¢ 

Modesty, in olden days 2 
135 e 

Monarchy, advantages of, 
see Oration IIT, Nico- 
cles 1 74 ff.; disliked 
by the Greeks 1 311; 
dangers inherent in 3 
415. See also Kings 

Morals, not legislation, 
govern states 2 131 

Mortgage, on real estate 
3 353 

Motives, of human action 
2 307 

Music, value of its study 
2 333; cultivated in 
Lesbos 3 463 

Musicians, their reputa- 
tion 3 463 

Mysteries, Eleusinian 1 
134 note c, 135, 221; 3 
179 and note } 

Mytilenaeans, Letter to the 
Rulers of the 3 459 ff. 


Natural ability, 
mount 2 293 
Nature, and ability 2 173 
Naupactus, town on the 
northern coast of the 

Corinthian gulf 2 431 
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Neleus, son of Poseidon 1 
357 

Nemesis, loved by Zeus 
in the guise of a swan 
3 93 

Nereus, father of Thetis 
313 

Nestor, son of Neleus, 
ruler of Pylos and Mes- 
sené 1 357; the wise 
leader 2 417 

Nicias, plaintiff in Ora- 
tion XXI 3 353 fF. 

Nicocles, son of Eva- 
goras, king of Cyprus, 
pupil of Isocrates 1 39, 
74+ f.; his gifts to 
Isocrates 2 209; 32 

Nicomachus of Baté, an 
arbiter 3 261 

Nile, presents obstacle 
to invasion of Egypt 1 
307 ; its gifts to Egypt 
3 109-111 

Nine fountains, a famous 
spring near the Acro- 
polis 2 343 


Oaths 117; judicial 3275 

Office-holders, duties, 
honours and penalties 
2 465 ; 

Offices, defects of annual 
elections 1 87 
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Oligarchy, its aims 1 85 
ff.; defects of 2 149; 
its crimes at Athens 3 
341. See Four Hundred 

Olympian Games 1 403 ; 
festival of, its fame and 
importance 3 195 

Olympic orations 1 122 

Olynthus, city in northern 
Greece, besieged by 
Sparta 1 199 

On the Peace (Or. V HI) 2 
2 ff.; quoted in the 
“Antidosis 2 223 ff. 

Oracle, at Delphi, trust- 
worthy 1 363 

Orators, their ravings 1 
325; delude the Athe- 
nians 2 13;  depra- 
vity of 2 89; their 
favour needed for 
success in public life 
2263; those who were 
greatest were Athens’ 
greatest benefactors 2 
313 ff. See Oratory 

Oratory, the highest type 
1 xxiv, 123 ; the nature 
of its powers 1 123; 
a creative process 2 
171; when good must 
have certain qualities 
2 171; its limitations 
39-10. See Orators 





Orchomenus, town in 
Boeotia 3 141 

Oropus, a town on the 
frontier between Attica 
and Boeotia 3 147 and 
note a 

Orphans, in Athens 2 57 

Orpheus, leads the dead 
back from Hades 3 107; 
torn to pieces 3 125 


Palinode, or recantation, 
of Stesichorus 3 95 and 
note c 

Palladium, Athenian 
court 3 285 and note b 

Pamphilus, an unknown 
Athenian 3 257 

Panathenaia, the Great, 
festival celebrated in 
Athens each year, but 
with special magnifi- 
cence every fourth year 
2 385 


Panathenaicus, discourse 
of Isocrates 2 368- 
541 : 

Panegyricus, _ Isocrates’ 


masterpiece 1 116 ff. ; 
cited by title by Iso- 
crates 1 253; referred 
to 1 207 and 3 407; 
quoted in the Antidosis 
2 219 ff. 
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Pan-Hellenic discourses 
2 213 

Parents, should be hon- 
oured 1 13 

Paris (Alexander) 1 239; 
3 83 

Parmenides, his one pri- 
mary element 2 335 

Paros, Aegean island, 
captured by Pasinus 
3311 

Parrhasius, famous pain- 
ter, c. 400 B.c. 2 185 

Pasinus, conqueror of 
Paros 3 311 

Pasion, prominent Athe- 
nian banker 3 210-211 

Pasiphaé, daughter of 
Helius, mother of the 
Minotaur 3 75 

Past, the past as an 
exemplar for the future 
1 25, 381; past events 
easily treated 3 475 

Patrocles, a King-Archon 
3 257 

Patrons, needed by aliens 
2 43 

Pay, of orators 1 24d 

Peace, should be made 
with all mankind 2 17 

Peace of Antalcidas, 387 
B.c., its evils 3 477; see 
Antalcidas 
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Pedaritus, harmost of 
Chios 1 377 

Peirithotis, ally of The- 
seus 3 7] 

Peleus, son of Aeacus, 
husband of Thetis, and 
father of Achilles 3 13 

Peloponnesus, Spartan 
conquest of 2 401, 415, 
427, 433, 477 

Pelops, son of ‘Tanta- 
lus, ruler of southern 
Greece 1 3333; 2 4213 
3 97 : 

Penalty, in a lawsuit, of 
one-sixth of the sum 
at stake 3 255 

Pericles, his incorrupti- 
bility 2 87; reduced 
Samos 2 247; his good 
qualities 2 247; great 
orator and benefactor 
of Athens 2 315 ; filled 
the Acropolis with gold 
and silver 2 355 ; guar- 
dian of Alcibiades 3 
193 

Perioeci, of Sparta 2 485 
and note 6b, 507 

Perseus, his date 3 123 

Persia, enemy of Greece 
1 xxxiv ; reason for its 
magnitude 1 91 

Persian king, is “ The 
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Great King” 1 325, 
appealed to 2 49 
Persian War 2 403 


Persians, cowardice of 1 | 
211 ff.. 325; demoral- | 
hated | 


ization 1 217; 
by the Athenians 1 221 
Persuasion, a 


323 and note b 

Pharnabazus, 
general 1 207 

Phaselis, a town in Asia 
Minor 1 195 ; 2 409 

Pheidias, sculptor of the 
statue of Athena 2 185 

Pherae, city in Thessaly 
3 225 

Philip, .Address to, 346 
B.c. 1 244 ff. ; referred 
to by Isocrates 3 403 

Philip, First Letter to 3 
383 ff.; Second Letter to 
3 401 ff. 

Philip of Macedon 1 
xxxvi; appealed to by 
Isocrates 1 xli;  sup- 
posed enemy of Greece 
1 291; his recklessness 
3 385 and 386 note a; 
his possible deification 
3 405 

Philocrates, Peace of, 346 
B.c. 1 Q44 


Persian 


VOL. UT 


goddess | 
worshipped annually 2 | 


| Phoenicians, 





Philomelus 3 217 

Philon, of Coelé 3 269 

Philosopher, definition of 
2 335 

Philosophy 15; use and 
meaning of the word 
in Isocrates 1 77 and 
note a; gift of Athens 
to the world 1 147; of 
Isoerates 3 47-51 


| Philurgos, thief who stole 


the Gorgon’s head, the 
work of Pheidias 3 289 

Phlius, city in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, besieged by 
Sparta 1 199 ; 

Phocaeans, founded Mar- 
seilles 1 397 

Phocylides, gnomic poet. 
sixth century B.c. 1 65 

Phoenicia 1 223; 3 15, 
29; ravaged by Eva- 
goras 3 39; furnished 
Persia with ships of 
war 3 187 

temporary 
rulers of Salamis in 
Cyprus 1 93 

Phormio, famous Athe- 
nian general, led an 
expedition to Thrace 
3 198 

Phrygia, district of Asia 
Minor 1 225 
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Phrynondas, swindler 3 
287 and note a 

Phylé, fortress on Mt. 
Parnes 2 77 

Physical training 2 289 

Physicians 2 33 

Piety, gives present se- 
curity and sweeter 
hopes for all eternity 2 
29 


Pillars of Heracles 1 315; | 


2 527 
Pindar, his praise of 
Athens and reward 2 
281 and note a 
Piraeus, harbour and 
market of Athens 1 


143; seized by Athe- | 


nian democrats 3 183 

Pisistratidae of Athens 
1311 

Pisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens 2 63; tyranny 
of 2465; 3191 

Plagiarism 1 303 

. Plan, necessary for daily 
life and conduct 3 439- 
44] 

Plataea, town in Boeotia, 
ally of Athens, de- 
stroyed by Thebes 1 
361; 3 134 ff; mis- 
treated by Spartans 2 
429 5 
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helped Athens | 





in the Persian War 
3 167 
Plataeans, settled by 


Athens in Scioné 1 189 
and note a 

Plataicus, discourse of Iso- 
crates 3 134-171 

Plato, Menexenus 1 174 
note b 

Plato, parodies Isocrates 
2175 and note a; his 
“ Apology ” for Socrates 
imitated by Isocrates, 
see 2 182 (Introduc- 
tion to the Anéidosis) 

Pluto, god of the world of 
the dead 3 13 

Pnytagoras, son of Eva- 
goras 3 39 

Poetry, its advantages 3 
9-11. See also Poets 

Poets, as teachers of the 
good 1 35; whose pre- 
cepts are guides to life 
141; should be studied 
1 47; bewitch their 
listeners 3 11; their 
calumnies of the gods 
3 123 

Polemaenetus, a sooth- 
sayer 3 503 

Polemarch, Athenian ar- 
chon 3 219 and note @ 

Political clubs 1 109 
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Politicians, how they may 
succeed 2 261 

Polity, the soul of a state 
2113 

Polyalces, friend of Iso- 
crates 3 435 

Polycrates, Athenian so- 
phist 3 100 ff. 

Polydeuces, son of Zeus 
and Leda, brother of 
Castor 1 357 

Poor, rights of the, should 
be guarded 3 345 

Possession, “‘ nine-tenths 
of the law ”’ 1 361 

Potidaea, captured by 
Timotheiis 2 249; ex- 
pedition to 3 193 and 
note d 

Poverty, honest, is pre- 


ferable to unjust 
wealth 1 27; benefits 
of 2 107, 123; in 


Athens 2 157; of so- 
phists 2 167 

Practice, in speaking 
essential 2 295 

Praise, more welcome 
than counsel 3 385, 
475 5; an easy topic to 
treat 3 473 

Prefaces, all emphasize 
importance of subjects 
to be discussed 2 7 


s2 


Priests, nature of the 
priestly office 142 notea 

Progress, how it is made 
39 

Prose writers, as “ arti- 
ficers of words ”’ 3 25 

Prose writings, the many 
branches of 2 211 ff. 

Prosperity, helps to hide 
baseness 1 407 

Protagoras, celebrated 
sophist 3 61 

Proxenos, honorary title 
(‘ friend of the city ’’) 
given to Pindar 2 281 
and note b 

Prytanes, members of 
Committees of the Sen- 
ate 2 17 and note a; 
3 233 and note c 

Prytaneum, public build- 
ing where Athens en- 
tertained honoured 
guests 2 237 

Pulytion, in whose house 
the Mysteries were 
profaned 3 179 

Punishment, as a deter- 
rent 2 133 

Pupils, vary greatly in 
capacity 2 299 

Pupils of Isocrates 1 
xxviii-xxix ; length of 
study, their satisfac- 
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tion, and regret at 
leaving 2 233; names 
of and their success 2 
237; their probity 2 
239 ff; vary greatly 
in capacity 2 299; 3 
412, 413; admired by 
Isocrates more for their 
lives and deeds than 
for eloquence 2 427 

Pyron, an alien 3 227 

Pythagoras, philosopher, 
visitor to Lgypt, ‘a 
pupil of Egyptian re- 
ligion, and his fame as 
a teacher 3 119 

Pythodorus, a Phoenician 
3 215, 233 


Races, horse, and boat 
35 

Ransoms, paid for women 
slaves 2 345 

Recantation, 
chorus 3 95 

Reconciliation, of leading 


Greek states asked of | 


Philip 1 263 
Registrars, or tax-asses- 
sors 3 239 
Religion, worship of the 
gods 1 51; 2 121; 
sacrifices 2 121; alien 
cults 2 123 
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of Stesi- 


Repetition, in Isocrates 1 
49 ; apology for 1 303 ; 
3 439 and note b ; self- 
quotation 3 21 

Rhadamanthys, famed for 
his justice and, after 
his death, a judge in 


the lower world 2 
501; 313 note a 

Rhetoric, “ Arts” of 2 
175 and note c; its 
value 3 4.29 


Rhetorical terms, in Iso- 
crates 2 173 

Rhinon, a member of the 
Ten 3 257 

Rhodes, island in S.E. 
Aegean 1 225 

Rhodian War 1 209 

Riches, dangers of 2 107. 
See also Wealth 

Rowers’ cushions 2 39 


Salamis, island adjacent 
to Attica, where the 
Persians were defeated 
in naval battle, 480 B.c. 
1179; brought glory to 
Athens 1 333 

Salt, Encomium of 3 67 
and note a 


Samos, island in the 
Aegean 1 225; its 
strategic location 2 
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245 5 revolt reduced by 
Pericles 2 247 
Sarpedon, son of Zeus, 
slain by Patroclus 3 89 
Satraps, viceroys or pro- 
vincial governors of the 
Persian King 1 217 
Satyrus, king of Bosporus 
3 215 and note a 
Scioné, town destroyed 
by Athens, 421 B.c. 1 
183 and note a, 187, 
188 note a 
Sciron, mythical robber 
subdued by Theseus 3 
77 
Seythians 1 159 
Sea, figures borrowed 
from the 3 391 
Sea-voyages 3 417 
Secretaries, private 2 515 
Secrets, should be guar- 
ded 117 
Self-confidence, and as- 
surance needed by the 
orator 2 293 
Self-control 1 17 
Self-praise as a rhetorical 
device 1 127 and note c 
Senate of the Five Hun- 
dred 2 16 note a. See 
also Council 
Seriphos, Aegean island 
3 305 





Sestos, Thracian town on 
the Hellespont 2 245 ; 
captured by Timo- 
theiis 2 249 

Shipowners, of Bosporus 
3 245 

Ships, rowed by citizens 2 
39; how manned 2 139 

Shroud, “royalty is a 
glorious 1373 

Sicilian Expedition, un- 
justified 2 59; 3 181 

Sicily 191; enslaved by 
the Carthaginians 1 
229 and note b 

Silence, when it is better 
to be silent 1 29 

Sinopé, Greek city of 
Asia Minor on the 
Black Sea 1 223, 319 

Siphnos, Aegean island 
3 303 ff. 

Slavery, penalty for debt 
3 163 

Slaves, treatment of 1 
"1907; testimony of 3 
293, 355 

Social War (357-355 B.c.) 
1 xxxvili ; 2 2,19 

Socrates, teacher of Iso- 
crates 1 xvi-xvil; in- 
fluence on Isocrates 1 
xvii-xviii ; his “ Apo- 


logy ” echoed in Iso- 
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erates 2 182, 193, 201 
and notes a and d 

Soli, city of Cilicia 3 
1 


9 

Solon, the “ friend of the 
people,” 594-593 B.c. 
2 118; his eloquence 
and services to Athens 
2315; a sophist, head 
of the state 2 359 

Sopaeus, father of the 
accuser of the banker 
Pasion 3 213 

Sophists, Against the, dis- 
course by Isocrates 2 
160-177 

Sophists, as viewed by 
Isocrates 1 xxii; who 
have discussed rela- 
tions between Greece 
and Persia 1 123; 2 
162 note a; their fees 
2 165; distrust their 
own pupils 2 165, 167 
and note a; their 
poverty 2 167; their 
mendacity 2 169; use 
of the term by Iso- 
erates 2 185 and note 
d; their objection- 
able rivalry 2 269; 
false charges brought 
against their profes- 
sion 2 207 ff; good 
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pupils their greatest 
reward 2 309 
Sophrosyné 1 xxxiii; as 
self-control 1 13, 57 
Sopolis, son of Thrasyllus, 
a Siphnian 3 305, 321 
Sparta, settled by the de- 
scendants of Heracles 
1157 ; its glory for 700 
years 1 353 ; a military 
camp 1 395; stability 
of her government 2 
67 ; her crimes 2 69 ff. ; 
her democratic people 
2 143; her hegemony 
1 273; desperate 
plight after Leuctra 1 
273, 275; praise and 
blame of Sparta 2 397 


ff. and 521 ff.; her 
long weakness after 
Leuctra 2 409; her 


treaty with Persia 2 
437; the sobriety and 
discipline of her insti- 
tutions 2 441 ; training 
of her youth 2 503; 
battle in, won by Ar- 
chidamus in 362 B.c. 3 
ATS 

Spartans (see also Lace- 
daemonians), distrust of 
eloquence 1 355; their 
misrule 2 405; “‘ the 
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elders” 
469 

Speech, its power and aid 
to human beings 1 79- 
81; peculiar to man 
and its power and func- 
tion 1 149 and note a; 
our guide to action 
and most employed by 
those who have the 
most wisdom 2 329 

Spies, of Macedon in 
Athens 3 393 

Spoken word, more con- 
vincing than the writ- 
ten 3 373 and note 6 

Stater, Greek coin 3 235 
and note a 

Statesmen, admired by 
the world 1 331 

Statues, of Conon and 
Evagoras in the Agora 
3 35 

St. Elmo’s fire 3 93 note 
b, 95 

Stesichorus, lyrie poet of 
Sicily, blinded by Helen 
3 95 

Stoa, of the King, where 
Athenian laws were 
posted 2 131 

Strangers, in Athens— 
what would they think 
of the citizens 2 35 


(Gerousia) 2 





Stratocles 3 235 
Strength, advantage and 
disadvantage of 1 7 
Style, the plain style 
despised by Isocrates 
2 373 ; Gorgian figures 
used by Isocrates 2 
375 

Subjects, which should be 
chosen 2 339 

Sycophancy 3 355 

Sycophants 2 85 and note 
c, 91; practise the 
greatest villainy and 
may be prosecuted in 


many courts 2 359, 
361 
Symmories, tax-levies 


upon, for support of 
battleships 2 89 
Syracuse, in Sicily 1 91 


Talaus, father of Adras- 
tus 1 153 

Talent, sum of money 3 
205 and note d 

Tanagra, town in Boeotia, 
compelled to submit to 
Theban hegemony 3 
141 

Tantalus, son of Zeus, 
punished for his wicked- 
ness 1 35; his wealth 
1 333 
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Taverns, in ill-repute 2 
135 ; drinking in 2 345 
Taxes 2 89; for military 
purposes 2 247 ; special 
3 239; assessors or 
registrars of 3 239 
Teacher, his réle in edu- 
cation 2.175 
Teaching, methods em- 
ployed by Isocrates 3 
439 
Teisias, accuser of Alci- 
biades 3 174-177 
Telamon, son of Aeacus 
and father of Ajax and 
Teucer 3 13 
Temperance (sophrosyné) 
1 95, 97 
Temple-robbers 3 289 
Temple-robbery 3 339 
Testimony, under torture 
3 247 and note a 
Teucer, son of Telamon, 
founder of Salamis in 
Cyprus 193; 313 
Theatre, of Dionysus in 
Athens 2 57; an insti- 
tution where miseries 
are presented each 
year 2 449 
Theban expedition 1 153 
Thebans, their crimes 
and losses 1 279; re- 
proached for ignorance 
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and stupidity 2 323 and 
note a; betrayers of 
all Greece 3 151 

Thebes, gained the hege- 
mony of Greece 1 271 
note d 

Themes, trivial and im- 
portant 1 241 and notes 
a,b andc 

Themistocles, Athenian 
commander at Salamis, 
rewarded by the Per- 
sians 1 219; 2 538; 
power of his eloquence 
2 315; victories of 
2 403 

Theognis, gnomic poet of 
sixth century B.c. 1 65 

Theopompus, historian 2 
496 note a 

Theorie Fund 2 57 

Therapné, near Sparta, 
site of a sanctuary of 
Helen and Menelaus 
395 

Thermopylae, battle of 1 
173; a defeat for which 
Sparta is praised 1 335, 
405 ; 2 489 

Theseum, really the 
temple of Hephaestus 
3 222 note a 

Theseus, exploits of 1 9 ; 
2 451; Theseus 
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Hippolyté 2 493; 
praised 3 58, 69-83; 
founder of the Athe- 
nian city-state 3 79 
Thesmothetes 2 206 note 
b; magistrates who 
published the names of 
public offenders 2 317, 
359; 3 337 and note a 
Thespiae, town in Boeo- 
tia, destroyed by The- 
bes 1 361; compelled 
to submit to Theban 
hegemony 3 141; occu- 
pied by a large Spartan 
force 3 143 
Thessalians, friendly to 
Philip 1 259 ; inherited 
wealth and were re- 
duced to poverty 2 81 ; 
skilled in horseman- 
ship 2 351 ; their treat- 
ment by Philip 3 395 ; 
their nature and tem- 
perament 3 395 
Thetis, daughter of Ne- 
reus, wife of Peleus 
313 
Thieves, honoured by 
Spartans 2 505 
Thimbroén, Spartan ad- 
miral 1 211 and notes 
aandc 
Thirty Tyrants, their 
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wicked rule in Athens, 
404-403 B.c. 2 77, 143- 
147,151; 3183, 265,353 
Thrace, as site for Athe- 
nian colonists 2:23 
Thracians 1 159 


Thrasybulus, influential 
Athenian 3 269 
Thrasyllus, father of 


Thrasylochus and So- 
polis, a Siphnian 3 303 
Thrasylochus, son of 
Thrasyllus, a Siphnian 
3 301 and see Introd. 
to the speech 
Thyrea, town in the Pelo- 
ponnesus 1 405 
Timodemus, an 
tioner 3 359 
Timotheiis, ruler of Hera- 
cleia, Letter to 3 447 ff. 
Timotheiis, son of Co- 
non, favourite pupil of 
Isocrates, prominent 
general 2 241-265 and 
notes ; 3 459, 465 
Tiribazus, Persian gen- 
eral 1 202 note e, 205 
Tisias, Sicilian rhetori- 
cian 1 124 note a; 2 
175 and note ¢ 
Tissaphernes, general of 
Artaxerxes 1 213 ; Per- 
sian satrap 3 187 


extor- 
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‘Tithraustes, Persian gen- 
eral 1 207 

To Nicocles, quoted in 
the Antidosis 2 225 

Toroné, in Thrace, its 


strategic position 2 247 


Torture, of slave  wit- 
nesses 3 223, 355 

Tragedies, bring fame to 
personages celebrated 
in them 2 263 


Tragedy, its use of myths | 


1 67 

Tragic poets 2 479 

Translations, of Isocrates 
1 1-li 

Trapeziticus, discourse by 
Isocrates 3 210-249 


Travel, ‘‘to see the 
world” 3 215 and 
note c 


Treaty of Antalcidas 1 
231 and note c, 235. 
See Antalcidas 

Triballians, a savage 
Thracian tribe 2 39, 
511 

Tribute, paid to Athens 
by her allies 2 27, 57, 
411, 413 

Trierarchs, who contri- 
buted to naval ex- 
penses 3 197 and note 
c, 289 
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Trierarchy, equipment of 
a warship ; one of the 
public services imposed 
on Athenian citizens 2 
187 

Troezen, town in N.E. 
Peloponnese 3 313 

Trojan war, as a measure 
of time 1 151; eclipsed 
by the Persian war 1 
169 ; leaders in 2 417 ; 
37 

Trophies, of victory 3 
167 

Troy, captured by all 
Hellas, 3 41 

Truth, must be valued 1 
53 

Tuition-fees, of the “ vul- 
gar ” Sophists 2 165 

Tyndaretis, king of Sparta 
1357; father of Helen 
371 

Tyre, ancient Phoenician 
city 1 223; captured 
by Evagoras 3 39 


Vanity, of [socrates 1 127 
Virtue, that possession 
which is the grandest 
and most enduring 17, 
8; can it be taught? 
147 and note c 32177; 
the source of happiness 
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229 ; cannot be taught 
2 337 

Visitors, impressed by 
Athens 2 147 

Vocations, depending on 
means 2 133 

Voice, and clarity of 
utterance _indispens- 
able for the orator 2 
293 

Voting-urns, 
with 3 233 

Votive tablets 2 185 


tampered 


Walls, of Athens, rebuilt 
by Conon 1 285 and 
note d; do not make 
a state 2111 

War, should be conducted 
by one, not by many 
generals 1 91; glorifies 
those who die in it 1 
327; youth should be 
consulted on war as 
they must wage it 1 
3475 war and peace, 
good and bad 1 375; 
war less glorious than 
peace 3 395 

Water-clock (clepsydra) 2 
363 and note 2; 3 285 
and note a 

Wealth, disadvantages of 
1 7, 21; its possession 


formerly admirable, 
now dangerous 2 277 ; 
its dangers 2 107; 3 
359; inferior to good 
repute 3 449 

Wedding-song, sung by 
gods 3 13 

Wine, chilled in foun- 
tains 2 343 

Wisdom, alone of all 
possessions is imperish- 
able 1155; of one man 
benefits all 1 121; not 
dependent on age, but 
on natural endow- 
ments 1 349 

Wise men 1 63 

Witnesses, A Plea without, 
see Oration XXI, 3 
350 ff. 

Witnesses, suborned 3 
245 ; not used in bank- 
ing transactions 3 213 
and 245 

Women, mistreated 3 479 

Words, how misused in 
Athens 2 341 

Written word, less con- 
vincing than the spoken 
3 373 and note b 


Xenotimus, falsifier of 
the laws 3 261; son of 
Carcinus 3 245 
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Youth, 
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Xerxes, king of Persia 1 
161 ; leader of expedi- 
tion against Greece 
481-479 B.c. 1 173 ff. 3 
size and number of his 
forces 2 403; preserved 
his own life 3 389 


status of, in 
Sparta 1 347 and note a; 
unruly of temper and 
full of desires 2 131 





Zeno of Elea, philosopher 


3 63 


Zeus, father of Heracles 


and Tantalus 1 35; 
ruler of all the gods 
1 93; the Saviour, 
statue in the Agora 
3°35; ancestor of 
the Spartan kings 3 
AT3 


Zeuxis, famous painter 2 
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